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parked  the  idea  for  an 
unorthodox  series 
throwing  light  on  the 
ubject:  "What  Can  a 
Bored  Woman  Do?” 
The  series  pulled 
5,000  inquiries  .  .  . 
snowballed  re¬ 
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H£W  YORK 
COMPIt^® 


new  vobk 


FROM  A  SALES  PLANNER’S  VIEWPOINT 

Here  in  one  compact  package  is  the  most 
factual,  practical,  sales  operation  tool  ever 
compiled  on  the  New  York  market.  904 
shopping  centers  and  shopping  streets  ore 
located.  There  are  145,715  retail  outlets 
lifted  and  402  suburban  communities  spot¬ 
lighted.  Fieldmen  devoted  8,500  working 
hours,  walked  more  than  300,000  blocb 
within  the  city  and  five  suburban  counties. 
Over  350  sales  and  advertising  executives 
contributed  information  and  advice  in  devel¬ 
oping  this  exhaustive  sales  planner’s  guide. 
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Xmber>  Tell  Cmgre^mm 

By  Mary  Spargo 

Po.t  of  the  rai 


By  Mary  Spargo  , 

Poit  Report*^  the  rank  and  I 


Labor  And  Hanagement  Agree  On  Importance 
Oi  Getting  Their  Views  Across  In  Washington 


Labor’s  failure  in  public  relations  was  blamed  by 
CK)  and  AFL  union  leaders  for  the  present  antiunion 
Ane  in  Congress,  reported  The  Washington  Post  on 
Nay  2.  Delegates  to  the  Washington  meeting  decided 
ikat  "many  Congressmen  need  an  intensive  course  in 
libor-management  relations.” 

That’s  one  point  on  which  industry  leaders  will  agree 
with  labor.  And  since  the  Constitution  guarantees  free* 
Ann  of  expression  and  the  right  of  petition,  there  is  every 
nason  why  both  sides  should  tell  their  sto^  fully  and 
hnkly  where  Congressmen  will  see  it. 

That  means  in  The  Washington  Post,  of  course,  the 
newspaper  already  accepted  as  America’s  essential  medium 
for  public  relations  advertising. 

In  1946,  for  example,  about  400,000  lines  of  this  type 
of  advertising  appeared  in  The  Washington  Post.  This 
was  91,000  lines  more  than  in  the  next  Capital  paper. 

The  three  standard*sixe  Washington  papers  were  used 
for  public  relations  advertising  last  year  by  167  firms  and 
^•TOB  I  PUBLISHER  for  Jano  14.  1947 


organizations.  Of  these,  139  used  The  Washington  Post- 
more  than  advertised  in  any  other  paper,  and  66  used  The 
Post  exclusively. 

Why  this  overwhelming  choice  of  The  Washington 
Post?  Because  it  is  ”the  breakfast  table  companion  of 
official  Washington” — read  by  the  President,  his  Cabinet, 
the  Supreme  Court,  96%  of  the  Senate  and  94%  of  the 
House,  and  the  vast  majority  of  men  in  government  who 
make  policy.  Because  year  after  year  a  search  of  the  Coin 

gressional  Record  shows  Washington  Post  editorials  quoted 
and  referred  to  more  often  than  those  of  any  other  news* 
paper  in  America. 

Do  you  have  something  to  say  to  the  United  States 
government?  A  full  page  in  The  Washington  Post  costs 
just  over  SIOOO — 43c  a  line. 

post 

Represented  by  Osbem,  Scolaro,  Meeker  &  Co. — George  D.  dses^ 
Inc.  (Pacific  Coast) — Metropolitan  Sunday  Newspapers. 
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27  Million  Dollars  Last  Year 
ill  ^^«lol»  Dividends^’ 


io  make  Ipeneral  Lleeirle  a  better  plaee  to  work 


Every  General  Electric  employee  knows  that,  because 
he  works  for  G.  E.,  in  addition  to  good  wages  he 
shares  in  a  lot  of  other  things. 

Actually,  the  Company  put  $27,000,000  into  “job 
dividends”  last  year— into  expenditures  for  the  bene- 
fit  of  employees  over  and  above  payment  for  work 
done.  Moreover,  the  Company’s  cost  for  Social  Se¬ 
curity  Taxes  was  $8,100,000,  which  is  in  addition  to 
the  Social  Security  payments  by  employees. 

These  “job  dividends”  are  not  new  at  General  Elec¬ 
tric.  The  various  benefit  plans  have  been  in  operation 
for  many  years.  Sinc*e  the  plans  began  .  .  . 

.  .  .The  Company  has  paid  the  cost  of  employees’ 


free  group  life  insurance,  the  face  value  of  which  was 
$127,000,000  at  the  end  of  1946. 

.  .  .  More  than  $2,000,000  has  been  paid  for  em¬ 
ployee  suggestions. 

.  .  .This  year  alone  more  than  $1,000,000  will  be 
.spent  on  employee  education. 

.  .  .  $46,000,000  has  been  paid  in  pension  and  retire¬ 
ment  income. 

These  and  other  “job  dividends”  add  up  to  benefits 
for  everybody,  because: 

The  employee  has  a  better  job . . .  and  works  to  build 
a  better  product  .  .  .  which  means  the  public  gets  a 
better  buy  in  General  Electric  products. 


More  Goods  for  More  People  at  Less  Cost 


GENERAL 


ELECTRIC 
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The  Most  Powerful 
Purchasing  Agent  in  the  W3rld 


No  need  to  elaborate  on  the  buying  power  of  the  354,182 
women  (age  25  to  50)  who  read  The  Detroit  Times  every 
day.  Every  space  buyer,  every  advertising  executive,  every 
sales  manager  knows  the  tremendous  impact  this  vital  seg¬ 
ment  of  any  market  has  upon  sales — w’hether  these  sales  be 
food,  furniture,  automobiles,  apparel,  cosmetics,  insurance, 
vitamin  pills,  pianos — or  new  slioes  for  Junior,  a  layette 
outfit  for  the  new  arrival  or  a  new  suit  for  hubby. 

Here  is  the  most  powerful  purchasing  agent  in  the  world — 
the  woman — in  that  vital  age  bracket,  25  to  50.  Every  day 
354.182  of  them  read  The  Times — which  is.  the  reason  why 
The  Detroit  Times  is  an  indispensable  medium  for  sales 
— in  the  Detroit  Market. 


READ 

The  Detroit  Times 

EVERY  DAY 


NO  COVERAGE  IS  COMPLETE  WITHOUT 
THE  400,000  FAMILIES  REACHED  BY 


REPRESENTED  NATIONAllY  BY  THE  HEARST  ADVERTISING  SERVICE 
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Annual  WALLACES’  FARMER  contest  promotes 
better  farm-city  understanding . . . 


Believing  that  a  sound  national  economy  and 
continued  national  prosperity  call  for  more  cooper¬ 
ation  between  farm  and  city  people,  Wallaces’ 
Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead  announces  the  second 
of  its  editorial  competitions  designed  to  improve 
farm-city  relations.  To  the  writer  of  the  best  metro¬ 
politan  editorial  interpreting  the  farmer  to  big-city 
readers,  Wallaces’  Farmer  will  pay  $500  in  cash. 


A  bronze  plaque  will  go  to  the  newspaper  in  which 
the  editorial  is  published.  To  the  writers  of  the  two 
next  best  editorials,  Wallaces’  Farmer  will  award 
Blue  Ribbon  certificates  and  $250  each.  Full  rules 
and  contest  details  are  published  in  panel  below. 


JUDGES 


Judges  in  the  competition  will  be:  Frank  L.  Mott, 
University  of  Missouri  School  of  Journalism;  Allan 
Kline,  Iowa  Farm  Bureau;  Joseph  Fichter  of  the 
Ohio  Grange;  W.  I.  Myers,  Dean  of  Agriculture, 
Cornell  University,  Donald  R.  Murphy,  editor, 
Wallaces’  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead. 


RULES  OF  1947  CONTEST 


WAllACES’  FARMER 

(ZW  IOWA  HOMESTEAD 


DES  MOINES 


1 .  Bronze  plaque  will  be  awarded  for  best  single  editorial  published  duriof 
1947  interpreting  the  farmer  to  the  city.  Writer  of  editorial  will  receiw 
a  Purple  Ribbon  certificate  and  a  check  for  $500. 

2.  Blue  Ribbon  awards  will  be  made  to  writers  of  two  next-best  editoritli. 
Each  writer  will  receive  a  certificate  and  $250. 

3.  Editorials  may  be  submitted  up  to  and  including  January  10, 194(. 

4.  Newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  cities  of  300,000  or  more  are  elifi- 
ble.  Editorials  may  be  submitted  by  anyone  on  behalf  of  any  eligible  pepet- 

5.  Any  number  of  editorials  may  be  submitted  by  a  single  newspaper 
but  award  will  be  made  on  basis  of  one. 

6.  Only  one  award  will  be  made  to  any  one  newspaper, 
i  7.  Decision  of  jury  of  awards  will  be  final. 

\  Send  entries  to  E>ONALD  R.  MURPHY,  editor,  Wallaces’ 

\  Farmer  and  Iowa  Homestead,  Des  Moines. 
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all  business  is  local 


\uttoiial  advertising,  did  you  say?  Take 

a  look  at  this  nationally  advertised  universally  used 
packaged  food  item.  In  one  city,  recent  brand 
preference  studies  show.  18%  of  the 
families  buy  it.  In  another.  2'.V i  ;  in  another 
•  Why?  Markets  differ  as  people  differ  . . . 

in  tastes,  in  reading  habits,  in  buying  habits. 

Only  thing  sure  for  certain  is  that  every  sale 
your  advertising  makes  in  any  market  is  a  local 

transaction  ...  a  local  consumer  buying  from  a  local  dealer. 

•  That’s  why  newspaper  advertising  is  so  responsive 
With  51,000.000  daily  circulation  in  the  U.  S.  and  Canada 
—an  all-time  high— newspapers  are  the  biggest 
mass  medium.  Yet  they  give  you 

effe<‘tive  control ...  i  e  J  ^  ^ 

bureau  of  advertising 

AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS  ASSOCIATION 
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to  concentrate  your 

advertising  where  you  want  it 
when  you  want  it ...  to  build  sales  at  low  cost. 

•  Every  day  we  get  more  information  about  more 
the  many  markets  of  this  wide  and  varied  country. 
Some  of  it  is  probably  right  down  your  alley. 

Wliy  not  ask  us  to  tell  you  about  it? 


370  Lexington  Ave.,  N.  Y.  17,  Coledonio  5-8575  •  75  E.  Wocker  Dr.,  Chicago  I,  Sfofe  8681  •  240  Montgomery  St.,  Son  Froncisco  4,  Exbrook  8530 

by  Bu^eou  of  Advertising  ord  oub'is^'ed  by  few  York  ilr^es  in  the  Interest  of  more  effective  advertis'tt^ 

EDITOR  &  r  U  ■  L  I  S  H  E  R  for  " 


editor  &  PUBLISHER 


The  Oldest  Publishers'  and  Advertisers'  Newspaper  in  America 


ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


lowans  Say  Newspapers 
Fair,  Best  News  Source 

R  &  T  Poll  Also  Finds  Medium 
Is  the  Preferred  One  for  Ad  Help 


DIS  MOINES,  low  a — M  o  s  t 
lowans  think  the  newspapers 
•Aey  read  are  attempting  to 
print  all  sides  of  the  news  fairly. 

They  prefer  the  newspaper 
above  all  other  media  for  infor- 
Mtion  on  which  to  form  their 
opinions.  They  think  the  news¬ 
papers  are  fairer  than  radio  in 
sews  presentation.  General  news 
Is  the  most  popular  newspaper 
fare.  Newspaper  advertising  is 
consider^  more  helpful  than 
’Jiat  of  other  media. 

Those  are  the  findings  of  the 
atest  Iowa  Poll,  the  scientific, 
cross-section  opinion  survey  con- 
iucted  weekly  by  the  Des 
Votnet  Register  &  Tribune  on  a 
vide  variety  of  subjects. 

93%  Read  Newspapers 
More  than  93  9r  of  the  lowans 
nterviewed  read  newspapers. 

Jk  Poll  found.  Of  this  group, 

6''f  think  the  newspapers  try  to 
be  fair  in  presenting  all  sides  of 
the  news.  And  86%  think  news¬ 
papers  are  willing  to  correct 
'heir  mistakes. 

Among  the  9%  who  consider 
their  newspapers  unfair,  fewer 
han  half  were  able  to  recall 
specific  cases  of  unfairness, 
those  who  did  listed  political, 
labor,  foreign,  OP  A,  and  re- 
lipous  news  stories  as  examples 
of  unfair  reporting. 

Next  to  general  news,  pre¬ 
ferred  by  53%,  those  inter¬ 
viewed  expressed  the  greatest 
•iking  for  editorials,  comics, 
sports,  in  that  order. 

Mort  lowans  say  they  want  to 
tead  in  their  papers  news  they 
My  have  heard  over  the  radio. 

Only  one  in  10  reported  skipping  . 

newspaper  stories  that  have  countries, 


.showed  stronger  confidence  in 
the  newspapers’  fairness  than 
the  women. 

On  the  willingness  of  the 
newspapers  to  correct  their  mis 
takes,  this  was  the  result: 

“Do  the  newspapers  that  you 
read  seem  to  be  willing  to  cor¬ 
rect  mistakes  when  they  know 
about  them?” 

Total  City  Town  Farm 

Ves  .  80%  82%  84%  92% 

No  .  4  7  2  0 

N'o  opinion  .  .  10  11  14  8 

Reading  preferences  were  elic¬ 
ited  by  this  question: 

“What  part  of  the  newspapers 
you  read  do  you  enjoy  the  most, 
get  the  greatest  pleasure  from 
reading?” 

The  answers: 


While  both  sexes  said  they 
liked  general  news  most,  there 
were  differences  in  the  lower 
categories.  For  men,  the  order 
was  sports,  comics  and  editori¬ 
als:  for  the  women,  editorials, 
comics  and  the  society  page. 

General  news  was  not  only  the 
preferred  reading,  but  also  was 
considered  the  most  helpful  mat 
ter  in  the  newspaper. 

The  question: 

“Of  the  newspapers  you  read, 
what  part  do  you  feel  is  the 
most  helpful  to  you,  does  you 
the  most  good?” 

The  answers: 

Total  City  Town  Farm 
tiencral  news.  44%  46%  41%  45% 

KditoriaU  ...  21  21  24  18 


Total 


General  news. 

53% 

50% 

55% 

56% 

Eilitorials  .... 

17 

18 

19 

14 

Comics  . 

16 

12 

21 

19 

Sports  pasre  . . 

n 

12 

11 

10 

Entire  paper.. 

8 

6 

6 

12 

Society  page. . 

7 

8 

6 

5 

Columnists  . . , 

6 

5 

6 

7 

Advertising  . . 

3 

3 

2 

3 

Business  .... 

3 

1 

2 

S 

Feature  articles 

2 

2 

2 

5 

Household  news 

1 

1 

1 

2 

Farm  news  . . 

1 

1 

2 

2 

Pictures  . 

1 

1 

1 

1 

fnflefiuite 

7 

7 

8 

5 

Business .  5 

Columnists  ...  5 

.Vdyertising  . .  4 

Society  page . .  3 

Household  news  .1 
Farm  news  ...  .1 

Comics  .  2 

Sports .  2 

Entire  paper..  2 
Feature  articles  1 
Weather  report  1 
Religious  news  1 

Pictures  .  1 

None .  1 

Indefinite  ....  19 


women:  general  news,  editorials, 
societ.v  page,  and  household 
news. 

The  newspaper's  place  as  an 
influence  on  public  thinking  was 
brought  out  by  this  question: 

“In  trying  to  make  up  your 
mind  about  some  public  ques¬ 
tions  or  issues,  which  do  you  go 
by  most  —  Farm  Magazines? 
Magazines?  Newspapers?  Radio? 

Total  City  Town  Farm 
Newspapers  .  .  51%  59%  42%  46% 

Ra.lio  .  -31  26  36  34 

Magazines  ...  5  6  7  1 

Farm  magazines  4  1  4  10 

Other  .  2  1  3  3 

Don’t  know  . .  7  7  8  6 

Reliance  on  the  newspapers 
was  slightly  higher  among  the 
men  (51%)  than  among  women. 
The  women  (33%)  depend  on 
radio  more  than  men  do. 

Advertising  Media 

The  reaction  to  advertising 
media  was  surveyed  through 
this  question: 

“Which  kind  of  advertising 
would  you  say  seems  to  be  most 
helpful  to  you?  Farm  magazine? 
Magazine?  Newspaper?  Radio?” 

The  replies  were  tabulated  as 
follows: 

Total  Citv  Town  Fann 
48%  59%  38%  39% 


New>paptr 

Ra<)io  .  22 

Farm  magazine  10 
Ma^^ino  ....  9 

Other  .  2 

Don’t  know  .  .  9 


Here,  too,  there  were  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  between  the 
sexes.  For  men.  the  order  was: 
general  news,  editorials,  business 
section,  and  columnists;  for  the 


Both  men  and  women  found 
newspapers  the  most  helpful  ad¬ 
vertising  medium  by  a  wide 
margin.  The  women  showed  a 
stronger  preference  for  maga¬ 
zine  advertising  than  did  the 


State  Department  Has  Its  Own  Iron  Curtain' 


By  James  J.  Butler 

WASHINGTON  —  Correspond-  fraternal  and  patriotic  groups 
ents  who  have  written  stories  who  were  invit^  here  to  listen 


of  State  Department  blasts 
against  the  "Iron  Curtain’ 


to  talks  by  key  men  in  the  De¬ 
partment.  topped  by  Secretary 


Russia  and  official  interference  George  C.  Marshall.  Represent 
with  news  coverage  in  other  ing  memberships  totaling  about 


o4 


have  found  them  75,000,000  persons,  the  delegates 

been  heard  in  radio  news  broad-  selves  barred  from  news  sources  are  expected  to  return  to  their 

here  by  the  same  critics.  ' -  - " 

Evidently  pursuing  a  policy 
of  selling  its  international  pro 
gram  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  over  the  heads  of  the  of  the  press 
newspapers,  the  Department  is  The  Washington 
conducting  a  series  of  meetings 
in  a  hush-hush  atmosphere — 
newspapermen  barred.  Their 
protest,  citing  the  inconsistency 


:ast]. 

About  35%  of  the  respondents 
aid  newspapers  and  the  radio 
jre  equally  fair  in  their  presen 
news.  Another 
W  said  the  newspapers  do  a 
bdter  Job  in  presenting  the 
Mws  fairly,  while  25%  thought 
VMio  was  preferable  in  this  re¬ 
spect. 

Men  Moie  Confident 
rue  question  on  fairness 
the  following  result: 
f  speaking,  do  you 

eei  thot  the  newspapers  you 

li.  ***  Sive  the  pub- 

w  all  «des  of  the  news?” 

Yf,  f-ily  Town  Farm 

y”  .  *5%  R2%  88%  88% 


home  communities  and  act  as 
disciples  of  the  Truman  Doc¬ 
trine  and  the  Four  Freedoms — 
including,  presumably,  freedom 


meetings 
were  the  most  ambitious  of  a 
planned  series  which  will  in¬ 
clude  sessions  elsewhere.  The 
regional  groups  will  not  hear 


between  this  government's  Secretary  Marshall  in  person 


preachments  and  its  practices 
with  respect  to  news  censorship, 
have  availed  the  reporters 
nothing,  but  echoes  are  being 
heard  on  Capitol  Hill  where 


but  major  attractions  are  to  be 
provided  in  the  presence  of 
prominent  speakers.  Those  at¬ 
tending  gatherings  in  the  states 
will  be  told,  as  were  the  dele- 


bills  still  are  pending  about  gates  here,  that  they  must  not 


9  .. 

otnmoB  . .  6  5  y  g 

y  *  slim  margin,  the  men 


overseas  broadcasts. 

Over  the  past  week-end.  the 
Department  was  host  to  repre- 
.sentatives  of  national  and  re¬ 
gional  associations  of  church. 


talk  to  the  press. 
Paradoxically,  the 


delegates 


on  the  objectives  and  policies  of 
this  country  in  the  family  of  na¬ 
tions.  They  were  told  on  the 
one  hand  to  spread  the  informa¬ 
tion.  and  on  the  other  hand  to 
prevent  it  from  getting  to  the 
public  through  the  press. 

They  were  told,  too,  that  their 
advice  was  needed  in  the  for¬ 
mulation  of  national  policy  but 
the  speakers  outlined  policies 
already  adopted  and  asked  that 
they  be  accepted  and  advocated 
throughout  the  country.  And 
having  been  told  that  the  need 
of  the  day  is  wide  dissemination 
of  the  facts,  they  were  finally 
told  all  was  off-the-record. 

Francis  H.  Russell.  Director 
of  Public  Affairs  and  presiding 
officer  at  the  meeting  defended 
the  ban  against  reporters  and 
said  the  practice  will  be  contin¬ 
ued  at  future  meetings  “without 
doubt.” 

The  off-the-record  method  is 
the  only  one,  in  his  opinion,  that 
can  produce  satisfactory  results 
because  “full,  frank  and  free 


were  told  they  had  been  called  discussion  can  be  had  without 


here  because  the  country  is  not 
receiving  sufficient  information 
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danger  of  the  remarks  being  cir¬ 
culated  outside  the  room.” 

.7 


Knight  Disagrees  With 
Sulzberger  on  ‘Chains’ 


“GROUP  ownership  of  news¬ 
papers  has  its  shortcomings 
but  it  erects  no  unsurmountable 
barrier  against  enlightened,  pro¬ 
gressive  local  leadership  by 
each  individual  editor  of  the 
group,”  John  S.  Knight,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News,  Akron  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  Detroit  Free  Press  and  Mi¬ 
ami  Herald,  writes  in  the  cur¬ 
rent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors. 

Mr.  Knight’s  article  notes  the 
“otherwise  excellent  address  to 
the  ASNE"  in  Washington  last 
April  by  Arthur  Hays  Sulz¬ 
berger,  publisher  of  the  New 
York  Times,  but  adds  the  speak¬ 
er  “made  one  statement  which 
ought  to  be  challenged.  It  was 
this:  ‘Personally,  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  chain  newspapers.  I 
believe  that  newspaper  should 
be  leaders  in  the  community 
iHit,  at  the  same  time,  hold  that 
the  thinking  that  precedes  that 
leadership  should  be  home 
grown.'  ” 

Mr.  Knight's  statement  con 
tinues; 

“Mr.  Sulzberger’s  generaliza 
tion  about  chain  newspapers  is 
the  sort  of  argument  that  one 
might  expect  from  Morris  Ernst 
or  any  of  the  other  numerous 
self  appointed  saviors  of  the 
press. 

“Granting  Mr.  Sulzberger’s 
right  to  abhor  chain  newspapers, 
even  though  circumstances  be¬ 
yond  his  control  have  actually 
made  him  a  chain  newspaper 
proprietor  (N.  Y.  Times  and  the 
Chattanooga  Times),  I  take  ex¬ 
ception  to  his  implication  that  a 
group  of  newspapers  cannot  ac¬ 
tually  be  operate  in  the  public 
interest. 

“If  all  newspaper  publishers 
were  as  conscientious  in  their 
conception  of  public  responsi 
bility  as  Mr.  Sulzberger,  I  would 
applaud  most  enthusiastically 
his  views  on  ’home  grown’  lead¬ 
ership. 

“Unfortunately,  however, 
‘home  grown’  leadership  is  not 
always  of  the  moral  and  ethical 
character  typified  by  Mr.  Sulz 
berger.  In  too  many  American 
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cities,  the  home  grown'  flavor 
stems  from  public  utilities,  rail¬ 
roads,  political  machines,  banks 
and  industrial  directorates. 

“In  several  situations  with 
which  I  am  thoroughly  familiar, 
‘home  grown’  leadership  was  in 
effect  no  leadership  at  all.  .  .  . 

Home-Grown  Protection 

“The  newspapers  in  question 
were  in  reality  nothing  more 
than  house  organs  for  the  in¬ 
terests  and  the  political  party 
with  which  the  proprietors  were 
aligned. 

“  ‘Home  grown'  leadership 
was  actually  'home  grown'  pro¬ 
tection:  protection  for  the  real 
estate  interests  which  opposed 
public  housing,  protection  for 
the  utilities,  protection  for  the 
manufacturers,  protection  for 
the  gamblers  who  were  corrupt¬ 
ing  public  officials,  protection 
for  the  rich  and  powerful  busi¬ 
ness  connections  of  the  pub 
lisher. 

“When  these  newspapers  be 
came  members  of  a  group,  I  can 
testify  that  all  such  affiliations 
were  immediately  broken;  that 
editors  were  instructed  to  place 
public  responsibility  and  serv¬ 
ice  above  all  other  considera 
lions. 

“I  can  testify  further  that  for 
the  first  time  in  their  years  of 
employment,  the  staffs  of  these 
newspapers  were  fully  emanci¬ 
pated  from  the  curse  of  sacred 
cows'  and  ‘blacklists.’  .  .  . 


E  &  P  CALENDAR 

June  15-16  — New  York 
State  CMA  meeting.  Hotel 
Commodore,  New  York. 

June  17-19  — ICMA  meet 
ing,  Waldorf  -  Astoria  Hotel, 
New  York. 

June  19-21 — Texas  News 
paper  Publishers  Assn,  and 
Texas  Press  Assn.,  joint  con¬ 
vention,  Hotel  Herring,  Ama¬ 
rillo,  Tex. 

June  19 — Associated  Press 
California  Executives  Coun¬ 
cil  meeting,  Stanford  Univer 
sity,  California. 

June  20-21 — Pennsylvania 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
display  advertising  confer¬ 
ence,  Hotel  William  Penn. 
Pittsburgh. 

June  20-21- Oregon  News 
paper  Publishers  Assn.,  60th 
annual  convention,  Sacjawea 
Hotel,  La  Grande,  Ore.  and 
Wallowa  Lake  resort. 

June  20-21  —  Michigan 
Press  Assn.,  with  Michigan 
League  of  Home  Dailies,  joint 
summer  meeting.  Park  Place 
Hotel,  Traverse  City. 

June  20-22  —  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Assn., 
annual  editorial  conference. 
Stanford  University,  Calif. 

June  22-26  —  Advertising 
Assn,  of  the  West,  annual 
convention.  Sun  Valley,  Ida. 

June  23-27  —  American 
Newspaper  Guild  convention. 
Martin  Hotel,  Sioux  City,  la. 


Splendid  Formula 

“  'Home  grown’  leadership,  as 
conceived  by  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
is  a  splendid  formula  for  the 
press  of  any  community  but  I 
regret  to  say  that  in  many  in¬ 
stances.  the  'home  grown'  in¬ 
gredients  which  comprise  that 
formula  are  not  always  frag¬ 
rant. 

“I  readily  concede  that  the 
group  ownership  of  newspapers 
has  its  shortcomings  but  it  erects 
no  unsurmountable  barrier 
against  enlightened,  progressive 
local  leadership  by  each  indi 
vidual  editor  of  the  group. 

“In  Mr.  Sulzberger's  talk,  he 
mentioned  the  dilemma  in  which 
he  found  himself  when  he  and 
the  editor  of  the  Chattanooga 
Times  were  in  disagreement 
during  the  Roosevelt  Willkie 
campaign  of  1940. 

“Mr.  Sulzberger's  solution  was 
to  give  the  editor  who  favored 
Roosevelt  a  six  months'  leave 
of  absence  while  Mr.  Sulzberger, 
who  was  supporting  Willkie, 
dictated  Chattanooga  policy 
from  his  office  in  the  New  York 
Times. 

“In  view  of  Mr.  Sulzberger's 
expressed  dislike  of  chain  jour¬ 
nalism.  would  it  not  have  been 
more  forthright  for  him  to  have 
sold  the  Chattanooga  paper  to 
his  editor,  thus  leaving  the  ban¬ 
ners  of  'home  grown'  leadership 
flying  high  and  his  own  con¬ 
science  completely  at  rest?” 

Mr.  Sulzberger  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment  this  week 
as  he  is  currently  in  Europe  on 
a  business  trip. 


Atlantic  City 
Daily  Sold 
By  Zugsmith 


Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Sale  of 
World  Printing  Co.  stock,  repre¬ 
senting  controlling  interest  in 
the  Atlantic  City  Daily  World 
and  Ventnor  Crier  publications, 
to  Samuel  Ungerleider,  Jr.,  was 
announced  this  week  by  Albert 
Zugsmith,  president  of  the  cor¬ 
poration.  who  has  acted  as  pub¬ 
lisher  and  editor. 

Mr.  Ungerleider.  who  will  as 
sume  immediately  the  posts 
vacated  by  Mr.  Zugsmith’s  res¬ 
ignation,  is  a  one-time  member 
of  the  New  York  Journal-Amer- 
ican  staff. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
Mr.  Ungerleider  enlisted  as  a 
private  and  rose  to  rank  of  cap¬ 
tain  in  Military  Intelligence.  He 
served  overseas  for  a  year  and 
a  half. 

Alvin  Friedberg,  who  has 
been  in  active  charge  of  the 
newspapers’  operation  since  dis¬ 
charge  from  the  Navy  in  No¬ 
vember,  1945,  will  continue 
under  the  new  ownership  as 
associate  publisher. 

Mr.  Zugsmith  in  recent  months 
has  devoted  the  major  portion 
of  his  time  to  duties  as  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  of  Smith. 
Davis  &  Co.,  Inc.,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  New  York  City. 


Cortland,  N.  Y.,  Change 
CORTLAND,  N.  Y.— The  47- 
year-old  Cortland  Democrat 
has  been  purchased  by  two 
brothers,  Reginald  and  Law¬ 
rence  Harrington,  from  the  es¬ 
tate  of  Fay  C.  Parsons. 


Boise  Suit 
For  Libel  Held 
Actionable 


Boise,  Ida. — First  round  in  a 
$100,000  defamation  suit  fil«j 
against  Boise  radio  station  KIDO 
was  won  here  by  the  Statesman 
Printing  Co.,  publisher  of  the 
Statesman  newspapers,  throurt 
a  memorandum  decision  k 
which  District  Judge  Charles 
E.  Winstead  has  overruled  i 
general  demurrer  filed  by  the 
station  and  has  held  that  the 
newspaper’s  complaint  “states 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
cause  of  action.” 


;ni 
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The  Statesman’s  libel  suit 
against  KIDO  was  the  first  of 
four  filed  by  the  newspaper 
against  southern  Idaho  broad 
casters  last  fall  following  the 
station’s  use  of  a  recorded  po 
litical  address  by  Sen.  Glen  H 
Taylor  (D.,  Ida.)  which  the 
publication  charges  contained 
“false  representations”  and  was 
“defamatory  of  plaintiff  as  puh 
lisher  of  a  newspaper  as  it  de 
nied  the  authenticity  of  the  news 
contained  in  said  newspapers 
and  the  value  of  said  news 
papers  for  commercial  advertis 
ing  purposes.” 

Answered  affirmatively  by 
Winstead  in  his  decision  were 
the  three  following  questions 
raised  in  KIDO's  demurrer: 

“1.  May  a  corporation  in 
Idaho  sue  for  libel? 

“2.  Is  the  alleged  defamatory 
matter  libelous  per  se.  so  that 
the  complaint  states  a  cause  of 
action  without  alleging  special 
damages? 

“3.  Does  the  complaint  state 
facts  sufficient  to  constitute  a 
cause  of  action  against  the  de 
fendant?” 

The  court  ruled  negatively  on 
the  query.  “Was  the  address 
broadcast  on  its  face  privileged  Ifiprs 
and  therefore  not  libelous  in  the  |‘o  the 
sense  of  express  malice?" 

Winstead  held  that  Taylors  aany 
alleged  contention  in  his  tran  'he  w 
scribed  broadcast,  made  during  key  p 
the  heat  of  last  year’s  election  ductio 
pericxi,  that  the  Statesman  was  the  i 
“bought  and  paid  for"  by  the  .LVPA 
Idaho  Power  Co.,  was  "libelous 
per  se,”  and  that  it  is  not  nec  miracl 
essary  for  the  newspaper  to  a!  Qivi 
lege  special  damages.  ‘he  ol 

Citing  the  unique  nature  of  read  o 
the  Statesman-KIDO  litigation,  gg 
Winstead  wrote,  “This  seems  jo  3rst  cr 
be  a  case  of  first  impression  m  risburj 
this  state,  at  least  so  far  as  W  jne  sir 
case  where  a  newspaper  sought  ductioi 
damages  against  a  radio  station  j 
because  of  an  alleged  civil  hhel  ij  tju , 

As  to  the  matter  of  privW  lal  Me 
the  court  held  that  “^e  legiw  s  still 
tive  immunity  covering  seojtf 
debate  and  senate  discussion  (U  official 
not  follow  the  senator_uW  nded  i 
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Idaho  in  this  broadcast.  The<r 


dio  station  defendant  ®l®^!*^*P^ler 


release  this  broadcast  withoU' 
exercising  its  rights 
ship  or  control,  so  well  il® 
trated  recently  at  the  time  w. 
National  Broadcasting  Co.  (w- 
which  the  defendant  is 
ated)  cut  Fred  Allen  and  oW 
comedians  off  the  air 
attempted  to  ‘kid’  vicepresidfl8 
of  the  NBC  " 
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production  Savings  Urged 

B  •  B  m  the  E&P  Equipment  Review; 

At  Mechanical  Conference  “  °°  ^ — 

Publishers  on  Tightrope,  Howe  Soys;  df.iSS'i  we'eH’tito?"  V'i^‘ 

Ad  Printing  Committee  at  Work  a  technically  trained  young  man  ^^CloptSCl  DY 

as  director  or  coordinator  of  the  The  second  conference  of  the 
B  T  W  Hr  program.  At  the  outset  he  will  International  Organization  of 

By  J6rry  waucer  evaluate  reports  on  new  devel-  Journalists  adjourned  June  7 

opments  in  the  industry.  Proj-  at  Prague  after  unanimously 

CHICAGO  —  Publishers  opened  to  blame  for  the  halt  in  con-  ects  will  be  farmed  out  to  pres-  adopting  an  American  resolu- 

the  19th  annual  Mechanical  struction  plans.  ent  laboratory  facilities  and  to  tion  on  freedom  of  the  press. 

Conference  of  the  American  B.  H.  Ridder,  Jr.,  general  man-  newspaper  plants.  according  to  a  dispatch  from  the 

Vewipaper  Publishers  Associa-  ager  of  Duluth  (Minn.)  Herald  “The  program,”  Mr.  Baum-  United  Press. 

OB  here  June  9  with  a  chal-  &  News-Tribune,  related  that  his  rucker  said,  “should  have  the  Introduced  by  Milton  Murray, 
enie  to  production  men  to  company’s  building  advisers  had  correlation  of  all  knowledge  in  president  of  the  American 

oter  costs.  cautioned  delay  last  November,  the  industry.”  Newspaper  Guild,  the  declara- 

Ihere  is  a  spirit  of  fight  The  truth  and  justice  of  that  It's  possible,  he  added,  that  tion  called  for  free  access  to 

jere,”  said  David  W.  Howe,  advice  is  being  borne  out  each  the  program  may  reveal  ways  to  news,  freedom  to  publish  news. 

A.VPA  president  and  business  day,”  he  commented.  print  without  blankets,  plates  and  treaties  establishing  free 

Tiniger  of  the  Burlington  ( Vt. )  Mr.  Ridder  praised  the  help  and  ink.  flow  of  news. 

jrH  Press.  “Newspaper  produc-  given  by  the  Building  Planning  W.  E.  Griswold,  executive  di-  Argument  echoed  those  before 
•JOB  costs  are  up  perilously  _  the  United  Nations  Subcommis- 


By  Jerry  Walker 


A  return  to  1945  revenues. 
!fc.  Howe  cautioned,  would  put 
aaijority  of  the  nation's  news- 
:apers  into  the  red.  He  pleaded 
nth  the  production  executives 
sease  "the  tightrope  condition 
fmanagement”  in  1948  by  seek- 
;ij  ways  of  saving  in  various 
.tpartments. 

T  take  it,”  he  added,  “that 
j  oie  of  your  determined  ap- 
;ro8Ches  to  this  conference.” 

Wages  a  Problem 
Elbert  D.  Antrim,  business 
-jMger  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
M  president  of  Chicago  News- 


flow  of  news. 

Argument  echoed  those  before 
the  United  Nations  Subcommis¬ 
sion  (E&P,  June  7,  p.  7).  They 
were  stated  in  the  same  words 
and  came  from  delegates  from 
the  same  countries. 

Pavel  Yudin,  chief  Soviet 
delegate,  demanded  lOJ  prose¬ 
cute  “political  warmongers.’’ 

The  Soviet  delegate  was  an¬ 
swered  by  Murray,  who  said: 
“We  believe  that  people  freely 
and  fully  informed  will  freely 
make  up  their  minds  in  the 
right  direction.” 

The  Anglo-American  bloc 
lost  out  to  the  Russians  on  two 
key  issues.  They  failed  to  get 
proportional  representation,  and 
failed  to  stop  removal  of  head- 


Association,  ^  foursome  among  those  attending  Chicago  conference,  left  to  right:  Quarters  from  London  to 
tot  large  mcrease:,  .n  Bl.nchoid  Wil.on.  Cl.v.l«»d  N.w„  F.aL  S.  Duncan.  Portcnnulh  . .  ..  _.u. 


"rur"”bSi  <°->  TYf  "•  i.uma£cTin»Tal.y“rc“,S'n': 

3iiais”  ITiere  is  an  urgent  cyer*  Nassau  (L  1.)  Daily  Review  Star.  sible  for  what  they  write  was 

productive  Service  of  the  National  Associa-  rector  of  the  Lithographic  Tech-  defeated.  * 

■liU  m  practical  mechanics.  tion  of  Building  Owners  and  nical  Foundation,  explained  how  t  adjournment,  Murray 

.ti  chairman  of  the  Meehan-  Managers,  and  pointed  out  the  research  had  developed  that  in-  said,  T  feel  the  organization  has 

ol  Committee,  J.  L.  Stack-  fee  amounted  to  about  one-half  dustry  from  a  $75,000,000  a  year  ^oon  brought  completely  under 

ioun, publisher  of  Easton  (Pa.)  of  1%  on  the  estimated  cost  of  business  to  $300,000,000  a  year  Russian  domination, 
fiproi,  made  a  special  appeal  the  building — “and  it’s  a  de-  in  a  few  years.  Demands  from  “ 

a  the  old-timers  to  offer  coun-  ductible  item.”  publishers  for  good-looking  Sun-  Vendor  Test  Set 

*1  and  encouragement  to  the  The  program  held  to  a  high  day  supplements  had  played  a  Fffnric  nt  Vnrk  Pitv  mih 
young  men,  back  from  plane  of  technical  papers  and  big  role  in  changing  lithography  lishMs  to  h^aveThe  courts  decide 

hewar  who  are  moving  into  there  was  little  of  the  informal  from  an  art  to  a  craft,  he  re-  of  newsSrs  S 

tty  posiUons  in  newspaper  pro-  discussion  from  the  floor  which  lated.  Today  ,he  said,  the  in-  A  state 

action  departments.  He  stressed  has  marked  these  conferences  in  dustry  is  thinking  in  terms  of  Sf.nr^me  f^nrt  fustice  denied 

J*  research  program  which  the  past.  Occasionally,  however,  spending  one-tenth  of  1%  of  its  Vendors’  union 

but  ad-  cominent  on  an  engineering  gross  revenue  for  research.  ?  ^dismiss  the  comolaint. 

mracles^overnleht’”^”"  *  expect  The  cost  angle  was  stressed  Several  months  ago  the  pub- 

night.  that  the  men  in  charge  of  news-  jn  a  talk  by  Robert  I.  Miller,  lishers  won  the  first  round  in 

Curtis  Publishing  Co.,  on  plant  a  Court  of  Appeals  ruling.  The 

e  old-timers,  Mr.  Stackhouse  along  the  hnes  of  the  publishers  layout  with  the  admonition  that  publishers  contend  the  news¬ 
-men  (Continued  on  page  65)  dSers  are  not  employes, 

w  ™  attended  the  Keen  interest  was  shown  in 

^  conference  in  1927  at  Har-  machines  which  would  simplify 
,  and  hadn’t  missed  the  processes  of  the  mailroom. 

P^rk,  pro-  Representatives  of  the  smaller 
newspapers  warmed  up  to  the 
“‘ttune,  was  singled  out  ANPA’s  research  program  when 
^3l  member  of  the  origi-  William  Baumrucker,  Jr.,  New 
!  «ini  Committee  who  York  News,  chairman  of  the  Re¬ 
tt  serving  on  that  body.  search  Committee,  pointed  out 

iffii-iai  ‘^^.niarence,  with  an  how  he  believed  they  would  be 

*’®8’stration  of  1,100  pro-  the  first  to  profit  from  any  dis- 

is  with  topics  deal-  coveries  or  developments. 

Wter  newsnan^c^®  printing  Assuring  that  the  research  ef- 
On.  J  t  ^  fort  would  not  be  concerned 

at  a  sounded  with  any  "butterfly  chasing,” 

when  plant  layout,  Mr.  Baumrucker  mentioned  that 

up.  h  'bf news-  the  problems  of  the  big  papers  —  ,  .  -  ■ 

bemir  ,,"*’“'”8  projects  were  are  so  cumbersome  and  those  of 

hibit'  because  of  pro-  the  small  papers  so  flexible  it  Among  delegates  to  the  conference  of  the  International  Organization 

•lon^  l^^.l’or  unions’  was  logical  to  assume  that  the  of  lournolists  in  Prague  were,  left  to  right:  E.  Morel,  France;  Milton 

lets  aM  oyertime  guaran-  latter  group  stands  to  be*:'^fit  Murray,  president  of  American  Newspaper  Guild;  Archibald  Kenyon, 

•ere  crif  ■  first.  Great  Britain:  K.  F.  Bean,  Australia;  Tor  Gjesdal,  Norway,  and  S. 

iicized  as  being  partly  "It’s  a  long-range  program,”  Sverlov,  Russia. 


A  Soviet  proposal  to  make 


layout  with  the  admonition  that  publishers  contend  the  news- 


( Continued  on  page  65) 


dealers  are  not  employes. 
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lets  ..J  “'"e  guaran-  laiier  group  stands  to  be»:»nt 

w^,*^..<!awdling”  on  the  job  first. 
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Chicago  Tribune  Century 
Told  in  Special  Edition 


28-Page  Souvenir  Section  Tops 
Birthday  Issue  of  82  Pages 
By  George  A.  Brandenburg 

CHICAGO — “Tribune’s  First  100 

Years.” 

This  was  the  eight-column 
banner  line  on 
the  four  -  color 
front  page  of 
the  Chicago  Tri- 
bune’s  Centen-  1 

nial  souvenir  9 

section,  compris-  v 

ing  28  pages,  de- 
voted  to  the 
newspaper’s  100 
years  of  history  ^ 

and  a  replica  of 
the  first  extant  iB 

issue  of  the  Tri- 

Across  the  top  was  a  four- 
color,  eight-column  cartoon,  de¬ 
picting  the  great  events  of  the 
past  century  which  the  Tribune 
has  reported,  drawn  by  Carey 
Orr,  chief  editorial  cartoonist. 

The  Centennial  section  in¬ 
cluded  24  pages,  solid  editorial 
matter  with  no  advertising,  re¬ 
plete  with  news,  pictures,  charts, 
diagrams  and  maps,  covering 
every  phase  of  the  Tribune’s  100 
years  and  the  history  of  Chicago 
in  all  its  aspects. 

In  addition,  there  was  the 
paper’s  bulky  regular  news  sec¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  54  pages,  in¬ 
cluding  100,000  lines  of  adver¬ 
tising.  The  combined  sections 
totaled  82  pages. 


reach  its  100th  anniversary  and  ■MumaiHHtian  . 
has  the  largest  circulation  of  any 
U.  S.  standard -sized  paper  ( 1,-  “  VS 

040,000  daily,  1,500,000  Sunday). 

Also  included  on  the  front  «  • 

page  is  Medill’s  standard  for  - 

Tribune  ideals  and  his  “success  " 

recipe’’  given  to  Indiana  editors 
in  1889.  (See  E&P  for  March  1,  — 

p.  54).  An  index  to  Centennial 
features,  and  a  story  about  the  -r  ■ 

first  issue  of  the  Tribune  known 

to  be  in  existence  completes  the  Centennial  Souvenir  of  Uit  Tift 
front  page,  across  the  top  of 
which  appears  a  Centennial  Edi¬ 
tion  “skyline”  in  the  national 
colors  and  the  dates  1847-1947. 

Many  hitherto  untold  stories 
of  early  Chicago  and  Tribune 
history  are  related,  including  the 
full  story  of  Lincoln  and  the 
Tribune  and  the  latter’s  part  in 
helping  to  found  the  Republican 
party,  together  with  a  complete 
review  of  the  Tribune’s  battles 
through  the  century  against  the 
enemies  of  freedom  and  truth. 

The  latter  account  includes  mod¬ 
ern  history,  covering  the  paper’s 
unrelenting  campaign  against 
President  Roosevelt’s  “New 
Deal”  administration  and  how 
Roosevelt  aided  Marshall  Field 
in  arranging  for  the  Chicago  Sun 
to  become  a  Tribune  competitor 
in  the  morning  field. 

100  Years  of  Weather 

In  cooperation  with  the  U.  S. 

Weather  Bureau,  Tribune  artists 
have  prepared  nearly  a  full  page 
of  charts  depicting  Chicago's 
weather  through  100  years.  An¬ 
other  feature  is  a  photographic 


The  Centennial  edition  repre 
sented  more  than  six  months' 
work  by  a  special  Centennial 
staff  appointed  from  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  news  department.  Much 
of  the  Tribune  s  history  was 
written  by  Frank  Hughes,  al¬ 
though  Tribune  specialists  in  all 
departments  —  sports,  music, 
drama,  education,  religion,  labor, 
finance,  politics,  radio  and  many 
others — contributed  to  the  Cen¬ 
tennial  Album  of  News. 

The  replica  of  the  first  extant 
issue  of  the  Tribune,  which 
formed  the  center  four  pages  of 
the  Centennial  section,  is  a  valu¬ 
able  historic  gift  to  Tribune 
readers.  It  is  the  oldest  Tribune 
ever  seen  by  modern  readers,  be¬ 
ing  discovered  only  a  fevf 
months  ago.  It  is  dated  April 
23,  1849,  22  months  after  the 
Tribune’s  founding. 

Discovered  in  Old  File 
Editions  of  the  Tribune  before 
1850  were  burned  in  the  Chicago 
fire  of  Oct.  9,  1871.  For  many 
years,  the  oldest  copies  of  the 
Tribune  known  to  exist  were 
those  of  November  and  Decem¬ 
ber,  1850.  The  Tribune’s  edi¬ 
torial  reference  department, 
while  photographing  files  for 
record  purposes,  came  across  the 
April  23,  1849  issue,  bound  by 
mistake  in  an  old  volume  of 
the  Chicago  Evening  Journal, 
now  extinct,  in  the  Chicago  His¬ 
torical  Society’s  library. 

Tribune  artists  spent  many 
hours  preparing  the  four  brittle 
pages  of  this  old  newspaper  for 
reproduction.  Because  it  was 
in  the  center  of  the  folio,  and 
apparently  unopened  for  many 
years,  it  was  in  remarkably  good 
condition. 

The  Centennial  section  con¬ 
tained  a  separate  editorial  page, 
featuring  historic  editorials,  let¬ 
ters  from  oldtime  readers,  origi¬ 
nal  issues  of  Tribune  columns 
such  as  “The  Line”  and  health 
column;  also  a  back  page  of  pic¬ 
tures,  two  of  the  most  dramatic 
being  the  earliest  drawing  of 
Chicago  from  the  air  and  a  mod¬ 
ern  air  view  of  the  city  today. 
Lincoln  on  Front  Page 
On  the  front  page,  beneath 
Orr’s  eight-column  cartoon,  were 
two  major  stories  concerning 
Abraham  Lincoln  and  the  Tri¬ 
bune,  including  Joseph  Medill, 
pioneer  Tribune  editor,  meeting 

_  with  “Old  Abe”  in  1855,  and  the 

Robert  M.  Lee,  Jan.  1,  1937,  to  humble  beginnings  of  the  news- 
in.  7,  1939.  paper,  whose  first  edition  of  four 

J.  Loy  Maloney,  Jan.  10,  1939,  pages  were  assembled  in  a  loft 
date.  room,  and  today  stands  as  the 

only  Chicago  newspaper  ever  to 


reproduction  of  Tribune  historic 
headlines  telling  the  news  of  the 
century.  Still  another  festure 
is  a  chronology  of  Tribune'! 
scoops  during  the  past  100  yein. 

Due  credit  is  given  to  original 
founders  of  the  Tribune  (See 
E&P,  March  1,  p.  13),  with  gie 
cial  emphasis  to  Joseph  Me£ll 
who  took  over  the  helm  in  1855 
and  continued  to  be  the  domi¬ 
nant  influence  in  Tribune  policy 
and  growth  until  his  death  in 
1899.  Associated  with  Medill 
were  Dr.  Charles  H.  Ray,  who 
joined  Medill  in  the  purchued 
the  Tribune  in  1855;  John  Lodce 
Scripps,  who  became  part  owner 
of  the  paper  in  1848  and  again 
in  1858;  William  Bross,  who 
joined  the  Tribune  in  1858  and 
was  president  of  the  company  at 
the  time  of  his  death  in  UN. 
and  Horace  White,  interim  edi¬ 
tor-in-chief  from  1866  to  WJi 
when  Medill  temporarily  witt- 
drew  from  the  Tribune. 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick. 

(Continued  on  page  74) 


WHO'S  WHO? 

How  many  of  the  ICMA  convention  delegates  of  1896  and 
1900,  shown  on  the  page  opposite,  can  you  identify?  In  the 
two  groups  are  the  following:  Charlie  Booth,  Milwauks#  Nsws; 
Frank  McGrath,  Buffalo  Times;  Jack  Bouchens,  Columbia 
Journal;  A.  G.  Lincoln,  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch;  R.  S.  Grobls,  SL 
Louis  Star;  Fred  Thompson,  Memphis  Commerciol-Appsok 
Harry  Mots,  Cincinnati  Times-Star;  W.  H.  Gillespie,  The  Detroit 
Free  Press,  (President  at  that  time);  Frank  Kay,  Indianapdis 
News;  Billy  Simpson  and  Bob  McLean,  Philadelphia  Bulletia; 
Joe  Taylor  Grand  Rapids  Press;  Louis  P.  Rutherford,  Philadsl- 
phia  Record;  J.  W.  Magers,  Baltimore  News. 

Also  Ike  Bailey,  Pittsburgh  Chronicle-Telegraph;  Fred  Cook, 
New  York  Mail  &  Express;  H.  Fitzharden  Berkley,  Chicago 
Inter-Ocean;  Tom  Downey,  Boston  Globe;  Frank  FugonL  Boll#- 
tino  della  Sera;  Edward  Armstrong,  Louisville  Herald;  D.  (*• 
B.  Rose,  Louisville  Post;  Sam  Booth,  New  York  Globe;  Charlie 
McCuUosh,  Chicago  Post;  Steve  Richardson,  New  York  Ameri' 
can;  Jim  Smith,  Birmingham  Ledger;  W.  L.  Argue,  Toronto  Star 
Bob  Weir,  Syracuse  Herald;  Henry  Neil,  book  publisher;  Frank 
P.  Glass,  Montgomery  Journal;  Charles  S.  Patterson,  News¬ 
paper  Maker. 

You  may  meet  some  of  them  at  next  week's  convention  m 
New  York.  ICMA  is  going  into  its  50th  year. 

Identifications  by  Bob  Grable,  Jimmy  Jae,  Dave  Rose  and 
Jim  McKernan. 


ICMA  M*mb«n,  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotal,  first  Now  York  City  moating;  1900. 


Librarians  Hear  How 
To  Better  Service 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO  —  Newspaper  librar¬ 
ians  are  seeking  to  make  their 
reference  departments  the  “No. 
1”  source  for  news  and  editorial 
staff  members  seeking  informa¬ 
tion  on  living  persons,  local  his¬ 
tory  and  political  background 
information  on  living  persons, 
local  history  and  political  back- 
information,  it  was  emphasized 
at  their  annual  meeting  here 
this  week. 

The  Newspaper  Group  at  the 
Special  Libraries  Association 
convention  included  representa¬ 
tives  from  32  newspapers,  to¬ 
gether  with  a  generous  sprink¬ 
ling  of  librarians  for  magazines 
and  business  periodicals.  The 
group  was  scheduled  to  give 
consideption  to  the  question  of 
expanding  the  organization  to 
include  the  latter  librarians,  as 
well  as  those  heading  journalism 
school  libraries. 

Molloy  New  Chairman 
Joseph  E.  Molloy,  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  was  chosen  chairman 
of  the  Newspaper  Group,  suc¬ 
ceeding  F.  Heaton  Shoemaker, 
also  of  the  Inquirer  and  pre¬ 
viously  with  the  old  Philadelphia 
Record,  who  was  elected  to  the 
Executive  Committee.  Miss 
Agnes  C.  Henebry,  Decatur 
(Ill.)  Herald  and  Review,  was 
named  vicechairman  and  Mrs. 
Alice  M.  Schramm,  Milwaukee 
Journal,  secretary  -  treasurer. 
Added  to  the  Executive  Commit¬ 
tee  was  Audrey  M.  Ethridge, 
Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune. 

Ralph  J.  Shoemaker,  Louis¬ 
ville  Courier -Journal  and  Times, 
came  up  with  a  practical  talk 
on  sources  of  material  in  build¬ 
ing  a  library  beyond  the  stand¬ 
ard  reference  works.  He  laid 
special  emphasis  on  how  var¬ 
ious  newspaper  editorial  depart¬ 
ments  can  aid  in  building  such 
reference  files  by  turning  over 
source  material  to  the  librarian. 
He  also  urged  that  librarians 
seek  to  serve  all  branches  of  the 
newspaper. 

How  Departments  Cooperate 
Shoemaker  urged  the  News¬ 
paper  Group  to  go  on  record  re¬ 
questing  World  Report  be  in¬ 
dexed  in  “Reader's  Guide.”  as¬ 
serting  that  World  Report  is  be¬ 
ing  used  constantly  by  editorial 
writers  on  Louisville  news¬ 
papers. 

At  Louisville,  the  library  is 
conducting  a  program  of  writing 
to  local  citizens  for  biographical 
sketches  and  pictures.  Shoe¬ 
maker  stated.  “We  have  ave¬ 
raged  5^f  response  on  pictures 

U.  S.  Journal  Quits 

Washington — United  States 
Journal,  established  four  weeks 
ago  as  a  daily  newspaper, 
ceased  publication  Thursday. 
Edward  Maher,  general  mana¬ 
ger,  blamed  financial  diffi¬ 
culties. 


and  about  21%  on  biographical 
sketches,”  he  said.  “We  have 
found  that  doctors,  realtors  and 
insurance  men  are  quick  to  re¬ 
spond,  but  we  are  having  our 
problems  with  the  lawyers.” 

Shoemaker  is  also  educating 
the  news  department  to  turn 
over  press  releases  and  other 
source  material,  from  which 
news  stories  are  written.  From 
the  promotion  department,  he 
gets  booklets,  directories  and 
market  data  prepared  for  pro¬ 
motional  use.  The  sports  depart¬ 
ment  is  turning  over  its  year 
books,  together  with  sports  mag¬ 
azines  and  football  programs. 
The  latter,  he  said,  offer  valu¬ 
able  sketches  of  prominent 
coaches  and  football  stars. 

From  the  drama  department, 
he  gets  pictures,  many  of  which 
are  valuable  because  of  cos¬ 
tumes  worn  by  actors,  or  the 
settings,  which  are  filed  under 
subject  matter,  rather  than 
names  of  stars  or  their  produc¬ 
tions. 

The  society  and  women's  edi¬ 
tors  turn  over  unused  society 
and  food  pictures.  The  radio  ed¬ 
itor  passes  along  sketches  and 
pictures  of  radio  stars  and  the 
Sunday  magazine  editor  turns 
over  photos  of  all  kinds  for  pos¬ 
sible  future  use  or  reference. 

Take  Two  Pictures 

One  of  the  latest  innovations 
introduced  by  Shoemaker  at 
Louisville  is  to  have  the  news 
photographers  take  two  pictures 
of  prominent  Kentuckians  at 
conventions.  The  photographer 
may  take  a  group  shot,  posed 
informally,  but  in  addition,  he 
is  instructed  to  have  the  same 
group  face  the  camera  for  a 
formal  shot.  Prints  of  the  latter 
picture  are  turned  over  to  the 
librarian  for  separate  filing  of 
the  individual's  portraits. 

Shoemaker  concluded  by  tell¬ 
ing  how  a  cartoonist  recently 
came  to  him  and  asked  if  the 
“Gold  Dust  Twins”  wore  shoes. 
With  the  product  off  the  grocery 
store  shelves.  Shoemaker  had  to 
do  some  original  “researching” 
among  oldtime  grocers  in  Louis¬ 
ville,  who  could  remember  the 
trade  mark.  It  was  determined 
the  trade  mark  did  not  show  the 
Gold  Dust  Twins’  feet,  but  it 
could  assume  they  were  bare¬ 
foot,  because  they  were  nude 
otherwise.  The  result  was  a  car¬ 
toon  depicting  Churchill  and 
Stalin  as  the  “Gold  Dust  Twins” 
sans  shoes. 

Charles  Stolberg.  New  York 
Sun.  told  how  that  paper  has 
gathered  biographical  data  about 
its  own  employes  through  a  sys¬ 
tem  of  asking  them  to  fill  out  a 
standardized  form.  The  Sun  has 
had  a  response  to  this  plan, 
he  said,  suggesting  that  other 
newspapers  not  having  complete 
data  about  employes  might  fol¬ 
low  the  same  program.  The 
Louisville  librarian  gets  the 
same  information  from  copies 
of  questionnaires  furnished  by 


the  personnel  department  when 
new  employes  are  added. 

Ford  M.  Pettit,  Detroit  News, 
explained  that  paper’s  card  in¬ 
dex  system,  which  he  described 
as  the  first  line  of  defense 
against  loss  of  clippings  and  the 
quickest  check  for  dates  on  news 
items. 

“The  Detroit  News  uses  a  5x5 
card,  of  lightweight  bond  paper 
of  good  stock.  There  is  a  sep¬ 
arate  card  for  each  person  or 
subject,”  he  said.  “A  white  card 
indicates  the  clipping  is  filed 
under  the  indicated  name  or 
subject.  A  blue  card  indicates 
that  the  clipping  has  not  been 
saved  under  that  heading  or  per¬ 
haps  not  saved  at  all.  It  is  just 
another  clew  to  the  clipping  de¬ 
sired. 

In  the  right  margin,  a  line 
above  the  card  entry,  is  indi¬ 
cated  the  date,  page,  column  and 
edition.  A  special  typewriter, 
with  miniscule  Gothic  type  is 
used  and  entries  are  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  card.  As  many 
as  48  lines  can  be  typed  on  one 
card.  It  is  surprising  how  leg¬ 
ible  this  small  type  is. 

Indexing  Cost  Low 

“The  cost  of  indexing  is  sur¬ 
prisingly  low.  With  an  average 
of  375  items  a  day,  and  the  op¬ 
eration  consisting  of  removing 
the  cards  from  the  files,  index¬ 
ing  and  replacing  them,  it  takes 
seven  man-days  a  week.  And 
that,  plus  the  cost  of  the  cards 
and  equipment,  is  the  only  ex¬ 
pense. 

“The  indexer  should  be  an  ex¬ 
perienced  employe  who  knows 
all  the  angles  of  newspaper  ref¬ 
erence  work.  He  must  be  able  to 
pick  out  the  salient  idea  back 
of  each  clipping  quickly  and  re¬ 
state  it  in  a  few  words.” 

Maurice  Symonds  of  the  New 
York  News,  talked  of  problems 
facing  librarians  at  various 
times  and  suggested  ways  of 
meeting  them.  He  listed  them 
thus; 

“1.  When  a  reporter  makes  a 
request  for  pictures  or  clippings 
of  a  person  having  a  common 
name  such  as  Smith,  Jones, 
Brown,  Cook  or  Cohen,  and  if 
the  first  name  is  not  known,  it 
is  important  that  the  business  or 


Agency  Librarians 
Elect  Officers 

Chicago — New  officers  elected 
by  the  National  Advertisinj 
Group  at  the  Special  Libraris 
Association  annual  meeting  hen 
were: 

Chairman — ^Anne  West,  (^amp. 
bell-Ewald  Co.,  New  York;  vice 
chairman  —  Arax  Odabashian. 
Association  of  National  Adver¬ 
tisers;  secretary  —  Marguerite 
McQuide,  Curtis  Publishing  Co,_ 
Boston  office. 

Keo  Currie,  vicepresident  and 
director  of  research  of  Needham. 
Louis  &  Brorby,  Chicago,  spoke 
at  the  luncheon  meeting  of  the 
group,  which  was  headed  duriuj 
the  past  year  by  Rosalind  H. 
Morrison,  Doherty,  Clifford  I 
Shenfleld,  New  York. 

(Dther  speakers  were  Norwood 
Weaver,  A.  C.  Nielsen  Co.,  and 
Mel  Barker,  promotion  manager. 
Chicago  Times. 

professional  identification  be 
given.  This,  so  that  the  librarian 
may  consult  books  or  records, 
in  order  to  find  the  first  name 
of  such  a  person. 

“2.  Frequently  we  give  out 
pictures  or  clippings  of  both 
persons,  when  Jr.  or  Sr.  is  not 
specified  on  slip. 

“3.  Since  reporters  are  not  fa¬ 
miliar  with  all  library  classifica¬ 
tions  they  should  set  forth  their 
needs  with  clarity.  Recently  a 
request  was  made  for  clippings 
on  FISHING.  Later,  the  second 
request  made  it  plain  that  what 
was  really  wanted  was  JAPAN 
ESE  FISHING  OFF  THE  COAST 
OF  ALASKA,  which  is  filed  un¬ 
der  ALASKA-FISHING. 

“4.  There  are  many  persons 
whose  first  given  name  begins 
with  an  initial  letter,  for  exam 
pie,  W.  L.  Mackenzie  King,  W. 
Averell  Harriman,  W.  Stuart 
Symington.  As  a  safeguard,  we 
try  t  ■'  cross-reference  all  such 
namej,  so  that  if  the  editor 
should  ask  for  Mackenzie  King. 
Averell  Harriman,  Stuart  Spn- 
ington,  he  will  get  the  right 
material.  ,  . 

“5.  For  persons  having  sum 
( Continued  on  page  65) 


New  officers  of  Newspaper  Group  of  Special  Libraries  Associrt« 
meeting  in  Chicago  this  week,  left  to  right:  Joseph  E.  Molloy* 
delphia  Inquirer,  chairman;  Agnes  Henebry,  Decatur  (IlL) 
and  Review,  vicechairman,  Alice  M.  Schramm,  Milwaukee  Jon^ 
secretary-treasurer;  Audrey  M.  Ethridge,  Tampa  (Fla.)  Tribune,  on# 
F.  Heaton  Shoemaker,  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  retiring  chairman 
members  of  executive  committee. 
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CABTOONISTS  DEPICT  RED  MATTERS  IN  BLACK  AND  WHITE 
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GETTING  AWAY  WITH  IT? 

Leo  Joseph  Roche,  Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express 


LET'S  DO  SOMETHING 

Paul  Berdanier,  United  Feature  Syndicate 


THE  BUSY  MOVING  MAN 

Arthur  Poinier,  Detroit  Free  Press 
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Mother’s  Day  Special 
Raises  Linage  18.1 9^ 


Circulation  Class 
Up  to  10,000  . 


Gain  1947  over  1946 


THE  135  daily  newspapers  par 
ticipating  in  the  Mother's  Day 
promotion  program  conducted 
by  the  Retail  Division  of  the 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA. 
increased  their  combined  linage 
926,773  lines  in  1947  over  1946, 
an  over  all  gain  of  18.1%,  a  com¬ 
pilation  of  their  reports  shows. 
In  conducting  the  program, 
which  was  under  the  direction 
of  Louis  E.  Heindel,  Madison 
(Wis.)  Newspapers,  a  member 
of  the  Retail  Committee  of  the 
Bureau,  the  Division  aimed  to 
encourage  planned,  coordinated 
selling  effort  in  the  development 
of  special  event  advertising. 

The  Division  said  it  realizes 
that  with  the  newsprint  short¬ 
age,  many  newspapers  cannot 
acrommodate  substantial  linage 
gaina,  but  it  believes  construc¬ 
tive  selling  methods  should  be 
tued  now  to  prepare  newspaper 
staffs  for  the  future.  The  Moth- 
tfa  Day  material  was  designed 
to  help  the  newspapers  acquire 
a  more  complete  representa¬ 
tion  of  retail  businesses  in 
W- Mother's  Day  promotion, 
iraether  or  not  total  linage  could 
be  increased.  The  fact  that  the 
total  number  of  ads  published 
^  increased  by  3,142  or  33% 
todirates  that  this  was  accom- 
Plwed,  John  Giesen,  Retail  Di- 
™on  director,  asserted. 
'Encouraging'  Record 

According  to  Mr.  Heindel, 
Many  papers  felt  that  they 
oowd  not  participate  in  the  pro¬ 
motion  because  of  the  critical 
^o'wpnnt  shortage. 

Tbe  performance  of  the  135 
Wera  which  did  compete,  the 
in  linage  and  number  of 
•w  run  by  the  vast  majority  of 
riifii  in  each  circulation 

*s*Bcation,  the  many  encour¬ 


aging  remarks  made  by  various 
advertising  managers,  however, 
all  point  toward  the  value  of 
research,  planning,  and  coordi¬ 
nated  selling  effort  for  event 
opportunities.” 

Promotion  material  furnished 
Bureau  newspapers  included  a 
time  table,  a  list  of  items  suit¬ 
able  for  Mother's  Day  gifts,  a 
bibliography  on  the  Day,  a  set 
of  copy  ideas,  and  a  variety  of 
suggestions  for  tie-in  promo¬ 
tions. 

In  tabulating  the  results  of 
newspapers  utilizing  this  ma¬ 
terial,  the  reports  were  divided 
into  eight  circulation  classifica¬ 
tions.  Following  is  a  listing  of 
the  newspapers  whose  gains 
topped  each  class,  along  with 
the  percentage  and  actual  linage 
gain  each  made: 


10,000  to  20,000. 
20,000  to  30,000 . 


30,000  to  50,000 
50,000  to  75,000 


75,000  to  150,000 
150,000  to  250,000 
250,000  and  up . . . 


Paper 

Columbia  City  (Ind.)  Post 

&  Mail  . 

Waxisua  (Wis.)  Record  Her¬ 
ald  . 

Parkersburg  (W.  Va.)  News 

Sentinel  . 

Pontiac  ( Mich. )  Press  .... 
Madison  (Wis.)  Capital 
Times  and  State  Journal. 
Springfield  (Ill.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal  and  State  Register. . . . 
St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispatch- 

Pioneer  Press  . 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Star  & 
Tribune  . 


Lines 

Percent 

21.252 

446,4% 

81,352 

219.4% 

16,358 

43,753 

39.0% 

66.1% 

42,196 

94.0% 

38,073 

56.8% 

44.530 

^  39.6% 

17,192 

19.8% 

Linotype  Honors 
Chateaubriand 


Assis  Chateaubriand,  owner 
of  the  Diarios  'Asociados,  Ltda., 
of  Brazil,  a  chain  of  26  news¬ 
papers,  five  periodicals  and 
about  a  dozen  radio  stations, 
was  honored  June  11  at  a  din¬ 
ner  given  in  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria,  New  York  City,  by  the 
Mergcnthaler  Linotype  Co. 

Eugene  B.  Mirovitch,  vice- 
president  of  the  Mergenthaler 
Company,  expressed  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Chateaubriand  or  his 
representative  would  be  able  to 
attend  the  Fifth  American  Press 
Congress  to  be  conducted  in 
Santiago,  Chile  in  December. 
The  Diarios  Associados  is  the 
largest  chain  of  daily  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Western  Hemis¬ 
phere  outside  of  the  United 
States. 


For  all  135  newspapers  the 
total  1947  Mother's  Day  linage 
was  6,058,718  lines,  compared 
with  5,131,945  lines  in  1946, 
while  the  number  of  ads  pub¬ 
lished  by  these  papers  was  12,- 
665  in  1947  and  9,523  in  1946. 

Many  of  the  newspapers  ex¬ 
pressed  themselves  specifically 
on  the  value  to  them  and  their 
customers  of  advance,  coordi¬ 
nated  planning  of  special  event 
advertising. 

'Excellent  Refresher' 

One  wrote:  “First,  the  data 
and  material  received  provided 
an  excellent  refresher  course.  It 
gave  our  staff  the  enthusiasm 
knowledge  always  gives.  We 
were  able  to  convey  this  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  our  advertisers  far 
in  advance  of  the  event. 

“Second,  it  afforded  an  excel¬ 
lent  opportunity  to  p>oint  out 
dramatically  that,  because  of  the 
newsprint  shortage,  we  weren’t 
trying  to  sell  more  advertising, 
but  were  endeavoring  to  be  of 
greater  service  to  our  accounts.” 

Another  said:  “AJl  merchants, 
especially  the  jewelry  trade,  re¬ 
ported  increased  sales  over  all 
previous  years.  We  have  already 
received  requests  for  similar  ac¬ 
tion  and  attention  to  the  promo¬ 
tion  of  Father’s  Day.” 

Others  joined  with  this  news¬ 


paper  in  asking  for  similar  as¬ 
sistance  in  the  handling  of  all 
important  special  events. 

“Needless  to  say,  we  are  de¬ 
lighted  with  the  reactions  to  and 
the  response  from  the  Mother’s 
Day  promotion,”  Mr.  Giesen  de¬ 
clared,  “and,  speaking  for  both 
the  Retail  Committee  and  the 
Retail  Division  of  the  Bureau,  I 
want  to  thank  those  newspapers 
which  participated  in  this  ac¬ 
tivity,  as  well  as  Louis  Heindel. 

“The  Retail  Division,  more¬ 
over,  will  continue  to  supply 
member  newspapers  with  plan¬ 
ning  aids  for  maximum  adver¬ 
tising  development  of  all  major 
special  events.” 


Boston  Artists'  Work 
Selected  by  Judges 

Boston — “Charles  River,”  an 
oil  by  Joseph  B.  Beauregard  of 
the  Boston  Herald-T  r  av  eler , 
“Toni,”  a  pastel  portrait  by  Rol¬ 
and  Cosgrove  of  the  Herald- 
Traveler,  a  sports  cartoon  by 
Bob  Coyne  of  the  Boston  Post, 
and  “Curve  Street,  South  End” 
a  water  color  by  Harold  H.  Kolb 
of  the  Record-American  and 
Sunday  Advertiser,  were  judged 
the  best  pictures  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  groups  at  the  recent  exhibi¬ 
tion  by  the  Boston  Newspaper 
Artists  Association. 
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THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 


Ever  sharp  Puts  Over 
Lower-Price  Program 


to  the  problem  of  lower  prices,"  Auto  News 
Eversharp  officials  said  the  rec-  CANADA  and  New  York  City 
ord  is  evidence  that  the  public  have  surveyed  the  future  mar¬ 
ls  readily  responsive  to  aggres-  ket  for  passenger  cars  and 
sive  merchandising  and  adver-  found  the  picture  bright, 
using  campaigns  geared  to  to-  According  to  a  consumer  sur- 
day  s  market.  ’  vey  by  the  Canadian  Daily 

Eversharp  set  the  program  m  Newspapers  Association,  more 
ration  June  9,  joining  with  30,-  than  three-quarters  of  the  do- 
000  retailers  in  promoting  the  minion's  car  owners  will  buy 
pens  at  20  to  60%  reductions,  again— and  the  same  make— 

Immraiate  spot  checks  through-  when  they  have  the  opportunity, 
out  the  country,  according  to  Ex-  The  New  York  Times  pre- 
^utiye  Vicepresident  Larry  dieted  that  consumers  in  its  mar- 
Robbins,  pointed  to  sales  four  or  ket  would  spend  well  over  $300,- 
five  times  normal  volume.  000.000  this  year  for  new  cars. 

The  program,  Robbins  said, 
was  launched  by  an  initial  spe-  Rate  Guide 
cial  campaign  of  manufacturer-  ^  tt  nnrkWM 
retailer  advertising  in  news-  ^  AgSicy  ?hkago  iS 
papers  from  coast  to  coast,  in- 
volving  an  expenditure  of  more 
than  $150,000.  f 

Thp  result  alreaHv  nhfainoH  Guide.  In  condensed  form,  the 
he  addl^  is  "a  trihnf-  booklet  lists  rates,  circulation, 

abilfty  ^f  newspaper  advertis*  closing  and  issue  dates  for  mag- 
ini  tn  nrnrfuit  az*"es  and  for  newspaper  dis- 

sufts-’  and^roof  of  250,000  popula- 

tivi  prfee  reCL^f^nrowa^f  re-'  A’®®  tabu- 

quires  manufacturer  coopera-  adrertiTin'gToV'al"  l^di?g“ni^ 

papers. 

Harvard  on  Retail  ■ 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY  has  Advertisers  Told 
just  issued  its  annual  report  on  RU-,,* 
operating  results  of  department  "OOUt  Newsprint 
and  specialty  stores,  by  Prof.  Peoria,  Ill.  —  Advertisers  are 
Malcolm  P.  McNair.  given  frank  answers  to  three 

The  study  shows  a  25%  gain  pertinent  questions  concerning 
in  sales  during  1946  over  the  the  newsprint  situation  in  “Re- 
previous  year,  but  it  shows  also  port  to  Advertising”  ( revised 
that  mounting  expenses  squeezed  April  30,  1947)  by  the  Peoria 
profits  before  taxes  to  9.6%  of  Journal  and  Star.  _  , 

sales,  the  lowest  level  since  1941.  Answers  are  given  to  these  Champagne 

A  slight  increase  in  advertis-  questions;  "Why  a  newsprint  Miss  Welch  is  a  cute  little 

ing  expenditures  was  indicated  shortage  two  years  after  V-J  dainty  with  tousled  brown  hair 
for  department  stores — 2.25%  of  Day?”  “What  methods  do  you  and  greenish  eyes.  And  a  fiery 
sales,  compared  with  2.20%  in  use  for  rationing  Journal  and  enthusiasm  for  ripping  through 

1945.  Specialty  stores  spent  Star  advertising?”  and  “What  life  at  full  throttle,  taking  beer 
3.4%  of  sales  for  advertising  in  is  the  outlook  for  more  news-  with  the  champagne.  Park 

1946,  3.3%  in  1945.  print  paper?”  Avenues  with  tjje  slums.  Her 

M  »  *  j  Maloney,  advertising  personality  sparkles  like  a  neon 

Not  Advertising  director,  in  explaining  methods  sign  on  a  rainy  night. 

ZENITH  RADIO  COUP,  took  a  used  to  ration  advertising  space,  “With  my  quick  basque  feet 

full  page  in  five  newspapers  shows  how  the  Peoria  newspa-  and  my  hot  Irish  head,  I  rico- 
last  week  to  announce  that  it  pers  are  now  alloting  space  to  chet  from  event  to  event,”  she 
would  not  do  any  more  news-  advertisers  on  the  following  quipped.  She  tagged  herself  a 
paper  advertising  for  a  while,  basis:  63.5%  for  local  display.  Puck -Poe  individual,  and 
The  reason:  consumer  demand  16%  for  national  advertising  claimed  people  are  her  hobby 
has  been  too  great  for  its  pro-  and  20.5%  for  classified.  because  “they’re  like  books 

ductive  capacity.  His  report  concludes  with  the  walking  around.” 

The  ad  said:  statement  that  the  outlook  in  “I  have  a  terrific  curiosity 

“During  the  month  of  April  newsprint  supply  is  “somewhat  about  life,”  she  bubbled  on.  “I 
alone.  Zenith  delivered  $11,990,-  the  same  as  in  lumber,  steel,  can  become  fascinated  about 
000  worth  of  Zenith  radios.  and  other  basic  commodities,  everything — about  birds,  ships, 
“Yet,  in  spite  of  these  huge  Production  has  not  yet  caught  rusty  nails,  old  streets,  bicycles, 
shipments,  in  spite  of  our  ex-  up  with  the  greatly  increased  fine  leather  bindings  on  books 
panded  production  facilities,  postwar  demand.”  Present  in-  and  the  persons  who  made  those 
there  still  exists  a  shortage  of  dications  are  that  it  will  be  bindings.” 

Zenith  radios  throughout  the  necessary  to  continue  limited  Be  friendly  to  all  and  absorb 
country.  .  .  .  rationing  for  advertising  space  great  chunks  of  living,  that’s 

“So,  for  the  time  being,  we  throughout  1947,  he  adds.  her  style. 


Miss  Welch  finds  people,  books  ond  dogs,  in  thot  order,  th«  thiM 
most  interesting  things  in  life.  She  is  shown  here  in  the  ogencr'i 
kitchen,  slicing  into  a  cake — "So  1  can  get  the  taste  of  an  acceiial’’ 


Bouncy  Miss  Welch 
In  Town,  Rarin’  to  Go 

By  lames  L.  Collings 


CAMPAIGNS  AND  ACCOUNTS 

‘New’  G.  Washington 
In  1,000-Line  Space 


Jtatistically, 
most  cities 
are  a  sort  of 
hardware 
Store  of 
income- 
brackets. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  news-  Cain,  former  advertising  man- 

paper  advertising  campaigns  ager  of  the  Hobart  Manufactur-  spen 
on  soluble  coffee  is  in  progress  ing  Co..  Troy,  O.,  and  W.  H.  1947 
to  introduce  the  “new  improved’’  Stone  of  the  Chicago  office,  have  said. 
Washington’s  Instant  Coffee,  joined  the  staff.  Leigh  Hunt,  Pi 
j  lines  are  being  former  Drury  Printing  Co.,  Day-  hanc 

used  py  American  Home  Foods,  ton,  artist.  Is  another  newcomer. 

countrv  Stoup  said  emphasis  in  all 

packed^  nroducf  advertising  at  the  outset  J^l 

win  cont.w  thrnT.^h  the  vigorous  Campaign  will 

As  a  Vtarf^r  Zro  o"  commercial  pr^ucts.  UJ 

dailies  are  Nineteen  national  magazines  .j,. 

ductorv  eamnai^n^  *"^*^*!^  Carry  some  175  million  ad-  ^ 

,‘„'|„S?i'rKr„er',,a":  »“Sriard‘‘  a’'’°clopSive  f  > 

Home  Foodr‘'‘°‘'  dealer  newspaper  advertising 

program  is  yet  to  be  announced. 

Tested  in  a  Few  Markets  Special  emphasis  Is  being  placed 
The  ads,  prepared  by  W.  Earl  on  a  program  of  advertising 
Bothwell,  Inc.,  announced  a  “helps"  for  dealers  this  year. 


But  only  one 
bracket  is 
required  to 
embrace  the 
middle- 
income  sol¬ 
idarity  of  the 
national 
capital. 


Peach  Promotion 
SPARTANBURG,  S.  C.— Space 

will  be  used  heavily  in  daily 
newspapers  to  market  the  1947 
peach  crop. 

Plans  for  an  “intensified”  sell¬ 
ing  program  for  the  crop,  ex¬ 
pected  to  total  85,000,000  bushels,  ager  in  the  United  States,  Soutn 
were  outlined  by  advertising  America  and  the  Orient.  He  al¬ 
and  selling  experts  at  a  meeting  so  has  held  the  post  of  bureau 
of  the  South  Carolina  Peach  manager  in  New  York  and  in 
Growers  Association  here.  Rio  de  Janeiro. 


Vaughn 


Agency  Expands 

Dayton,  O. — With  Frigidaire 
Division  of  General  Motors 
starting  its  most  vigorous  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  in  company  his¬ 
tory,  the  Foote,  Cone  and  Beld- 
ing  agency  is  enlarging  its  Day- 
ton  office. 

Frigidaire  will  beam  one-bil¬ 
lion  advertising  messages  to  the 
buying  public  this  year,  F.  H. 
Peters,  advertising  manager,  has 
announced. 

Radio  and  newspaper  media 
and  national  and  trade  maga¬ 
zines  will  be  used  for  the  ac¬ 
celerated  campaign.  Flexibility 
will  be  the  keynote.  Extensive 
new  lines  of  household  and  com¬ 
mercial  equipment  and  heavier 
production  schedules  for  1947 
are  serving  as  guide  posts  for 
the  program,  Peters  said. 

Frigidaire  previously  an¬ 
nounced  here  it  would  market 
soon  a  complete  .new  line  of 
home  laundry  equipment,  includ- 
automatic  washer,  dryer  and 
ironer.  It  also  has  added  to  its 
product  list  home  freezers, 
kitchen  cabinets  and  cabinet 
sinks. 

To  handle  the  enlarged  adver¬ 
tising  program,  the  agency  has 
taken  more  office  space  and  em¬ 
ployed  additional  help.  The  of¬ 
fice  is  located  at  the  Frigidaire 
plant. 

C.  W.  Stoup,  manager  of  the 
office  here,  has  announced  Ralph 


The  strength  of  the 
national  advertiser’s 
message  rests  on  the 
fact  that  it  reaches  the 
reader  in  the  company 
of  local  personal  news 
of  family  and  friends 
and  business  associates. 
Local  news  still  ranks 
higher  in  interest  than 
news  of  international 
affairs.  Nowhere  but 
in  local  newspapers  is 
local  news  to  be  found. 
Nowhere  else  is  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  both  local 
and  national  ...  so 
effective  and  profit¬ 
able! 


Everybody’s  a  cus¬ 
tomer  in  Washington. 


Buy  ^reat  circulation. 


Editor  and  Publisher 


TIMES-HERALD 


PITTSBITRC 
rankn  FIFTH 
amonr  the  cit- 
of  KAN¬ 
SAS  in  popu¬ 
lation  ...  a 
rich,  ablp-to- 
huy  market 
for  your  na¬ 
tional  advpr- 
tipina  dollar. 


of  March  31,  1947 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


®Iie  PittHbur"  Hpabli^btTHE  PiTTSRURG  SuN 

I  EVENINGS  MORNINGS 

EXCEPT  SUNDAY  EXCEPT  MONDAY 

STAUFFER  PUBLICATIONS,  INC. 

Lorenzen  &  ’Thompson,  National  Representatives 


National  Representative 

GEO.A.McDEVITT  CO. 


Owiwn  and  Oparator*  oi  Bodio  Station*  wwi  WWJ-TV 
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This  figure  represents  a  high  water  mark  in  news¬ 
paper  circulation  in  Michigan.  It  is  the  six  months 
ABC  average  weekday  circulation  of  The  Detroit  News 
for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1947. 

No  other  Michigan  newspaper  has  ever 
attained  this  circulation  peak! 

This  figure  is  significant  to  all  advertisers.  It  means 
that  now  you  can  reach  more  homes  through  The 
Detroit  News  than  ever  before  .  .  .  and  more  homes 
than  can  be  reached  through  any  other  newspaper 
in  Michigan. 


R«pr«Mntatlvt$:  Dan  A.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  SI..  New  York  17— The  John  E.  LuU  Co..  Tribune  Tower.  ChICMO  U 


It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  95%  of  this  peak 
Detroit  News  circulation  is  concentrated  in  the  Detroit 
trading  area  where  advertising  can  be  quickly  trans¬ 
lated  into  buying  action,  and  where  The  Detroit  News 
has  more  circulation  than  any  other  newspaper 
either  weekdays  or  Sundays. 


The  Detroit  News  extraordinary  circulation 
points  the  way  to  economical  advertising. 


Total  Weekday  Circulation  421^93 
Total  Sunday  Circulation  539^33 

lorydfl  ClreuJalioa  In  (&•  DtIreU  Tradiag  Ar*a  Wtgkdays  or  Sundays 
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Block  Urges  Press 
To  Lead  Civic  Planning 


A  NEWSPAPERS  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  privileges  in  relation 
to  civic  planning  and  the  future 
of  the  community  were  defined 
by  William  Block,  president  and 
publisher  of  the  Pittsburgh 
(Pa.)  Post-Gazette,  at  a  recent 
Pennsylvania  Press  Conference 
held  under  joint  auspices  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association  and  the  jour¬ 
nalism  department  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  State  College. 

In  the  course  of  his  talk,  Mr. 
Block  took  issue  with  state¬ 
ments  in  the  report  on  “A  Free 
and  Responsible  Press.”  in 
which  the  late  William  Allen 
White  was  credited  with  having 
said  “newspapers  have  veered 
from  their  traditional  position 
as  leaders  of  public  opinion  to 
mere  peddlers  and  purveyors  of 
news”  and  have  become  "com¬ 
mercial  enterprises.” 

In  part,  Mr.  Block  said: 

5-Fold  Mission 

“The  mission  of  a  newspaper 
in  relation  to  civic  planning  and 
the  future  of  its  community  is, 
as  I  see  it,  a  five-fold  mission: 

“First — to  acquaint  the  people 
of  the  community  with  condi¬ 
tions  as  they  exist. 

"Second  —  to  acquaint  them 
with  what  other  communities 
are  doing  in  the  field  of  civic 
planning. 

“Third — to  awaken  them  to 
the  possibilities  of  their  city. 

“Fourth — to  create  within  the 
people  the  civic  pride  which 
will  eventually  turn  these  pos¬ 
sibilities  into  realities. 

“Fifth — to  fight  through  a  pro¬ 
gram  once  it  has  been  form¬ 
ulated. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  this  five¬ 
fold  mission  is  all  within  the 
province  of  a  newspaper’s  role 
as  the  purveyor  and  interpreter 
of  news.  The  newspaper  can 
therefore  assume  a  leading  role 
in  civic  planning  without  going 
beyond  the  bonds  of  its  normal 
functions. 

“It  is  not  a  newspaper's  job 
actually  to  prepare  a  ‘city  plan.’ 
That  function  belongs  to  the 
engineers.  But  it  is  the  news¬ 
paper's  job  to  urge  the  prepara 
tion  of  such  a  plan  by  proper 
authorities,  to  acquaint  its  read¬ 
ers  with  the  plan,  to  feel  free 
to  praise  or  be  critical  of  it,  and 
to  urge  its  adoption  if  it  be  good 
and  practical. 

“Indeed,  the  matter  of  civic 
planning  and  the  future  of  the 
community  is  a  real  challenge 
to  the  American  press. 

“As  World  War  II  drew  near 
to  its  close,  one  of  the  few  cer¬ 
tainties  about  the  postwar  period 
ahead  was  that  most  of  the  major 
industrial  cities  of  the  nation 
were  not  structurally  adapted 
to  the  new  type  of  urban  life 
made  possible — and  inevitable — 
by  the  wartime  advances  in 
technology.  .  .  . 

“The  task  ahead  for  American 
cities  was  more  difficult  in  some 
ways  than  the  task  confronting 
the  bombed  and  burned  cities  of 
the  war-torn  nations.  There  was 


performed  most  tragically  the 
demolition  which  must  precede 
rebuilding.  It  is  common  knowl¬ 
edge  that  here  the  highways, 
airports  and  building  patterns 
of  the  city  of  the  future  demand 
wholesale  condemnation  and  de¬ 
molition  of  the  very  hearts  of 
nation's  cities. 

“In  Pittsburgh  all  three  news¬ 
papers  have  recognized  the  need 
for  immediate  and  drastic  action 
to  accomplish  civic  planning 
and  make  Pittsburgh  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live.  It  has 
not  been  an  easy  struggle.  The 
Pittsburgh  Package,  as  you  all 
know,  has  had  rough  going  in 
the  legislature.  Selfish  interests 
fought  hard  to  torpedo  the  ef¬ 
forts  of  civic  planners  but  ag¬ 
gressive  news  coverage  and 
strong  editorials  have  awakened 
the  public.  .  .  .  But  I  am  frank 
to  say  that  there  is  still  much  to 
be  done  and  the  newspapers 
must  never  get  complacent.  As 
a_  matter  of  fact  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  their  efforts  with  even 
greater  forcefulness  and  imagi¬ 
nation.  .  .  . 

“I  suppose  that  one  might 
think  that  much  of  this  task 
should  be  done  by  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce.  Unfortunately, 
in  my  experience,  the  Chambers 
of  Commerce  have  done  little 
for  real  civic  development.  "The 
newspaper  which  struggles  for 
civic  planning  will  be  stepping 
on  the  toes  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  frequently  and  it  will 
be  stepping  on  the  toes  of  a 
number  of  private  interests,  in¬ 
cluding  a  few  labor  organiza¬ 
tions.  Certainly  the  parking  lot 
owners  and  the  real  estate  oper¬ 
ators  are  fighting  the  Parking 
Authority  in  Pittsburgh.  Cer 
tainly  the  coal  operators,  the 
coal  retailers  and  District  5  of 
the  UMW  and  the  railroads 
have  led  the  battle  against 
smoke  control  in  Pittsburgh. 
But  if  we  are  to  bring  about 
the  greatest  good  for  the  great 
est  number,  the  newspaper 
must  lash  out  at  such  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  progress.  .  .  . 

“One  of  the  most  difficult  jobs 
is  to  convince  people  that  a 
plan  is  possible  in  their  com¬ 
munity  and  that  it  is  worth 
working  for. 

'Toledo  Tomorrow'  Example 

“In  Toledo,  the  Blade  commis¬ 
sioned  Norman  Bel  Geddes  and 
a  staff  of  nationally  known  con¬ 
sultants  to  plan  and  build  a 
huge  scale  model  of  his  idea  of 
Toledo  Tomorrow.’  The  Bel 
Geddes  group  spent  nearly  18 
months  in  research  and  con¬ 
struction.  .  .  . 

“There  was  no  attempt  on  the 
part  of  the  Blade  to  campaign 
for  adoption  of  that  master  plan 
as  THE  plan  for  the  community 
It  was  solely  an  effort  to  con¬ 
solidate  the  thinking  of  the  va¬ 
rious  groups  of  planners  and  to 
fire  the  imagination  of  the 
public. 

“It  might  interest  you  to  know 
that  within  a  year  of  the  ‘Toledo 
Tomorrow’  exhibit,  the  citizens 


Stories  That 
Make  Heart  Glad 

Chicago  —  The  Chicago  Sun 
has  introduced  a  new  page  one 
feature — “Stories  to  Make  the 
Heart  Glad,”  which,  according 
to  E.  Z.  Dimitman,  executive 
editor,  is  designed  “to  prove  to 
ourselves  and  to  our  readers  that 
all  is  not  evil.” 

Dimitman,  like  so  many  other 
editors,  receives  letters  from 
time  to  time,  asking  why  the 
front  ftage  is  always  full  of  strife 
and  trouble.  They  ask:  “Why 
doesn’t  an  editor  sometimes  put 
a  pleasant  story  on  page  one?” 

“Frankly,  it  Is  something 
which  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  in  the  past  and 
finally  decided  that  maybe  the 
readers  were  right  that  in  this 
great  world  of  ours  there  are 
people  who  are  without  selfish¬ 
ness.” 

of  Toledo  completely  upset  their 
own  voting  tradition  and  voted 
upon  themselves  a  municipal 
income  tax,  as  the  only  city  in 
America  to  go  to  the  polls  and 
vote  itself  a  payroll  income 
tax.  .  .  . 

“Municipal  observers  agree 
that  there  has  been  quite  a 
change  in  Toledo — a  reborn 
civic  attitude.  .  .  . 

“Although  the  Toledo  Blade’s 
program  was  spectacular  and 
dramatic,  I  still  feel  that  it  is 
not  a  newspaper’s  job  actually 
to  prepare  a  city  plan.  But  I  , 
do  urge  upon  you  the  five  fold  ' 
mission  which  I  enumerated. 

“There  has  been  considerable  ; 
criticism  of  newspapers  in  re-  i 
cent  months.  The  trend  to  mon-  i 
opoly  is  deprecated  and  many  i 
have  said  that  the  newspaper  is 
no  longer  fulfilling  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  the  community.  In  the 
Hutchins  report  on  a  Free  and 
Responsible  Press,  William  Al¬ 
len  White  is  quoted  as  saying 
that  in  the  last  30  years  news¬ 
papers  ‘have  veered  from  their 
traditional  position  leaders  of 
public  opinion  to  mere  peddlers 
and  purveyors  of  news.  .  .  .’ 

“You  and  I  know  that  this  is  ' 
an  unduly  dark  side  of  the 
picture,  but  we  can  do  an  out-  | 
standing  job  of  refuting  these 
arguments  by  moving  ahead  in 
aggressive  leadership  of  com-  ; 
munity  planning.”  ! 


ACCOUNT  EXECUTIVE! 

Keep  your  eye  on  “Magazine”  in 
Ameril•a’^  6lh  largest  city.  Dram¬ 
atic  locally  edited  picture  stories. 
Compelling  gravure.  1.000  line 
page  size.  Your  accounts  need 
Baltimore  and  Baltimore’s  fav¬ 
orite  reading  habit —“Magazine.” 

"MAGAZINE" 


John  G.  Meilinlc, 
S-H  Executive, 
Retires  July  1 

Cleveland,  O.— John  G,  Meii- 
ink,  general  manager  of  th* 
Cleveland  Press  and  the  other 
Scripps-Howard  newspapers  in 
Ohio,  will  retire  on  July  l  after 
a  career  with  Scripps-Howard 
spanning  45  years. 

Mr.  Meilink  is  a  native  of  To¬ 
ledo,  O.,  born  on  March  11, 1889 
He  started  newspaper  work  as 
an  office  boy  for  the  old  Toledo 
News-Bee,  one  of  the  early 
Scripps  papers,  in  1903. 

In  World  War  I 

He  became  a  classified  ad 
salesman,  classified  manager  and 
then  advertising  manager  of  the 
old  News-Bee.  He  interrupted 
his  service  with  Scripps-Howard 
to  join  the  Navy  in  World  War  I, 
in  which  he  was  a  radio  operator 
on  destroyers  doing  convoy  duty 
The  war  over,  he  went  back  to 
the  News-Bee  in  1919. 

In  April  of  that  year  he  was 
transferred  to  the  Des  Moines 
(la.)  News,  where  he  was  busi¬ 
ness  manager  until  1921  when  he 
came  to  the  Cleveland  ftess  as 
display  manager. 

No  successor  to  Meilink's  post 
has  been  announced.  Early  this 
year  James  A.  Foltz,  Jr.,  was 
transferred  from  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Memphis  Commer¬ 
cial  Appeal  and  Press-Scimitar 
to  be  Mr.  Meilink’s  assistant 


^  in  the 

CHESTER  (Pa.)  Basket 

That's  a  lot  of  food  ...  in  fact 
it's  68%  more  per  family 
than  the  country's  average, 
and  54%  more  than  Pennsyl¬ 
vania's  average.  That's  why 
retail  food  merchants  concen¬ 
trate  their  advertising-more 
than  900,000  lines  in  1946- 
in  the  CHESTER  TIMES! 


‘ROSS 

ANDERSON 

SURVEYS 
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National  grocery  product  advertisers  picked  The  Milwaukee  Journal  as  the  leading 
newspaper  market  in  the  nation  in  1946.  The  huge  volume  of  1,252,298  lines  (over  522 
full  size  pages)  of  national  grocery  advertising  was  the  result  of  an  ideal  newspaper- 
market  combination  for  advertisers. 


ftlOCERY  SUBJECTS  COVERED:  Baby  foods, 
baking  mixes,  baking  powder,  beans,  bread, 
breakfast  foods,  candy,  catsup,  cheese,  choco¬ 
late  syrup,  coffee,  cookies,  corned  beef  hash. 
Crackers,  dessert  powders,  dog  food,  fish, 
cake  flour,  regular  flour,  food  drink  powder, 
frozen  food,  fruit  juices,  jams,  jellies,  pre¬ 
serves,  macaroni,  meat  sauce,  milk,  mustard, 
olive  oil,  peanut  butter,  peas,  potato  chips, 
Coup,  .spaghetti,  tea,  tuna  fish,  vegetable 
shortening,  wieners  and  frankfurters. 
SOAPS  and  CLEANSERS— Soap  for  dishes, 
fine  fabrics,  laundry,  walls,  floors  and  wood- 
»ork,  toilet  soap,  synthetic  soap,  bleaching 
fluid,  bluing,  dry  cleaning,  floor  wax,  scour- 
>ng  cleansers,  toilet  bowl  cleansers,  wallpaper 
cleaners,  water  softeners,  fabric  dyes — 

beverages. 


O  Milwaukeeans  love  to  eat.  Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  have  more 
eating  and  drinking  places  per  1,000  families  than  any  other  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country.  Food  store  sales  in  Milwaukee  county  alone 
exceeded  $209,000,000  in  1946 — averaging  over  $850  per  family. 

OThe  Milwaukee  Journal  publishes  some  of  the  finest  food  pages 
in  the  nation.  A  separate  section  of  14  to  18  pages  on  Thursdays 
is  a  “who’s  who”  of  national  grocery  advertisers,  and  it  carri  s 
advertisements  of  13  active  retail  food  accounts. 

OThe  Milwaukee  Journal  Consumer  Analysis  annually  gives  ad¬ 
vertisers  a  thorough  picture  of  local  grocery  buying  habits — how 
brands  rate  by  percentage  of  families,  usage  by  types  of  products, 
type  of  store  preferred,  when  most  groceries  are  bought,  dealer 
distribution  by  brands,  comparisons  with  past  years.  The  1947 
book  is  now  available  with  data  gathered  since  January  1,  1947. 

OThe  Milwaukee  Journal  is  read  regularly  in  more  than  97%  of 
all  homes  in  Milwaukee  county  —  based  on  233,531  occupied 
dwelling  units  as  of  January  1,  1947.  One  newspaper  does  the 
whole  selling  job  in  this  great  market  at  one  of  the  lowest  milline 
rates  in  America. 


THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
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Readability  Formula 
Devised  in  Johnstown 


HOW  shall  a  newspaper  improve 

its  readability?  Editors  of  the 
Johnstown  (Pa.)  Democrat  think 
they  have  the  answers.  Com¬ 
bining  the  Gunning  Readability 
system  and  Rudolph  Flesch’s 
book  “The  Art  of  Plain  Talk,” 
these  western  Pennsylvania  edi¬ 
tors  have  worked  out  a  formula 
of  their  own  which  they  have 
been  employing  with  satisfac¬ 
tory  results  over  a  period  of  re¬ 
cent  months. 

At  the  recent  Pennsylvania 
Press  Conference,  held  under 
Joint  auspices  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  and  the  Journalism 
Department  at  Pennsylvania 
State  College,  some  200  editors 
in  attendance  were  circularized 
with  a  printed  report  summariz¬ 
ing  high  points  in  the  program 
now  being  employed  at  Johns¬ 
town.  Edited  by  John  F.  James, 
editor  of  the  Democrat,  the  re¬ 
port  epitomized  these  points  in 
the  Gunning  method: 

He  studies: 

Average  number  of  words  per 
sentence. 

Number  of  personal  pronouns. 

Average  sentence  length  in 
syllables. 

Number  of  complex  words. 

Number  of  easy  words. 

Percentage  of  simple  sen¬ 
tences. 

Number  of  words  between 
subject  and  predicate. 

Number  of  sentences  per  para¬ 
graph. 

Number  of  prepositioned 
phrases. 

He  says  there  are  three  in¬ 
dices  of  difficulty: 

Sentence  pattern. 

A.  C.  Abstraction  complexity 
•‘The  Fog  Index.” 

H.  I.  Human  interest. 

Flesch's  Ideas 
Flesch  Method 

Rudolph  Flesch,  in  his  book 
“The  Art  of  Plain  Talk”  lists 
among  his  many  hints,  these: 

First  and  foremost:  Talk  about 
people  in  short  sentences  with 
many  root  words.  Use  verbs — 
basic  verbs. 

He  has  worked  out  all  of  the 
angles  that  Gunning  now  uses 
and  comes  up  with  ^e  same  in¬ 
dices  of  difficulty:  Sentence 
length,  complexity  and  human 
interest. 

Flesch  says  study  indicates 
that  sentence  lengths  are  graded 
as  something  like  this: 

Very  easy — 8  words  or  less. 

Easy— 11. 

Fairly  easy — 14. 

Standard — 17. 

Fairly  difficult — 21. 

Difficult — 25. 

Very  difficult — 29  or  more. 

His  theory  on  complexity  of 
words  is  that  complex  words 
force  the  hearer  or  reader  to 
■plit  the  word  up  into  its  parts. 
That  may  take  only  a  fraction 
of  a  second,  but  enough  of  them 
make  the  reader  or  hearer  work, 
which  apparently,  newspaper 
stories  should  not  do. 

Flesch,  therefore,  worked  out 
a  table  to  figure  out  how  read- 
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ing  is  made  difficult  by  affixes, 
suffixes,  prefixes  or  inflectional 
endings. 

So,  as  the  next  step,  he  asks 
you  to  count  every  affix  or  inflec¬ 
tional  ending  you  find  in  your 
text  with  the  exception  of — s  at 
the  end  of  a  word  or — en  as  in 
children  or  oxen.  Then  you  flg- 
ure  out  how  many  affixes,  etc., 
per  100  words  and  check  the  re¬ 
sult  with  this  table: 

Very  easy — 22  or  less. 

Easy — 26. 

Fairly  easy — 31. 

Standard — 37. 

Fairly  difficult — 42. 

Difficult — 46. 

Very  difficult — 54  or  more. 

The  next  step  Flesch  takes  is 
the  study  of  human  interest. 
This  includes  reference  to  peo¬ 
ple’s  names;  all  personal  pro¬ 
nouns  referring  to  people  and 
such  human  interest  words  as 
man,  woman,  child,  boy,  miss, 
father,  mother,  son,  daughter, 
aunt,  family,  sweetheart,  dad, 
mama.  etc.  Then  for  each  100 
words  of  text,  check  the  degree 
of  human  interest  words  against 
this  table: 

Very  easy — 19  words  or  more. 

Easy — 14. 

Fairly  easy — 10. 

Standard-^. 

Fairly  difficult — 4.  • 

Difficult — 3. 

Very  difficult — 2  or  less. 

Flesch  has  worked  out  a  com¬ 
plicated  chart  on  how  to  score 
yourself  after  you  have  made 
your  count.  Here  is  how  he  says 
be  works: 

Take  the  average  length  of  the 
sentence  and  multiply  it  by 
.1338.  Then  take  the  number 
of  affixes  per  100  words  and 
multiply  it  by  .0645.  Add  these 
two  figures.  Next  multiply  the 
number  of  personal  references  in 
100  words  by  .0659  and  subtract 
the  result  from  the  sum  of  the 
first  two  figures.  Finally,  sub¬ 
tract  .75.  The  result  is  your  dif¬ 
ficulty  score,  which  will  be  a  fig¬ 
ure  between  0  and  7. 

Very  easy — up  to  1  word. 

Easy — 1  to  2. 

Fairly  easy — 2  to  3. 

Standard-^  to  4. 

Fairly  difficult — 4  to  5. 

Difficult— 5  to  6. 


Alaska  Discussed 

Washington — Another  in  the 
series  of  conlerences  between 
U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  groups 
interested  in  developing  a 
newsprint  industry  in  Alaska 
was  held  this  week  and  re¬ 
sulted  in  preparation  of  a  sam¬ 
ple  contract-  Frank  Heintzel- 
man,  chief  of  the  Alaskan 
forest  service,  who  told  the 
Capehart  committee  two  pro¬ 
spective  bidders  were  nego¬ 
tiating  for  rights  to  convert 
timber  on  the  public  lands  into 
print  paper,  said  the  sample 
contracts  were  prepared  at 
their  request. 


Very  difficult — 6  or  more. 

A  quick  rule  of  thumb  yard¬ 
stick  is  this: 

Take  the  average  number  of 
affixes  per  100  words,  subtract 
the  average  number  of  personal 
references  in  100  words  and  di¬ 
vide  by  two.  Then  add  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  words  per  sen¬ 
tence.  Check  the  result  against 
this  scale: 

Very  easy — up  to  13  words. 

Easy — 13  to  20. 

Fairly  easy — 20  to  29. 

Standard — 29  to  36. 

Fairly  difficult — 36  to  43. 

Difficult — 43  to  52. 

Very  difficult — 52  or  more. 

Among  other  hints  that  Flesch 
gives  are  these  from  Fowler’s 
“The  King’s  English”: 

Prefer  the  familiar  word  to 
the  far-fetched. 

Prefer  the  concrete  word  to 
the  abstract. 

Prefer  the  single  word  to  the 
circumlocution. 

Prefer  the  short  word  to  the 
long. 

Prefer  the  Saxon  word  to  the 
Romance. 

“Generally  use  transitive 
verbs  and  use  them  in  the  ac¬ 
tive  voice.” 

Some  of  Flesch’s  own  rules: 

Do  not  use  rhythm. 

Do  not  use  periodic  sentences. 

Do  not  use  theoretical  ques¬ 
tions. 

Do  not  use  metaphors  WITH¬ 
OUT  AN  EXPLANATION. 

Do  not  use  contrasts  without 
an  explanation. 

Do  not  use  irony. 
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JUST  on 

TH£ 

HOW  216  BUSINESS 
ADVERTISERS  REACHED 
INDUSTRY'S  decision 
MAKERS  THROUGH 
THE  WALL  street 
JOURNAL  IN  APRIL, 
1947. 


YOU’LL  want  to  stt  kl 
The  current  copy  of  oni 
Composite  lidition  is  i  stun, 
ulating  file  of  the  rtiiniitig 
and  planning  of  216  advtnixn 
to  business  and  industry. 

These  adveitisers  know  that 
effective  selling  begins  witb 
The  Wall  Street  JoutuL  It 
gives  them  concentrated  dr- 
culation  where  intensive  cov¬ 
erage  counts  the  most— at /oi 
than  half  the  pre-war  cost  fn 
thousand. 

The  Wall  Street  Joutnal's 
readers  are  your  best  pros¬ 
pects.  They  are  Owners  and 
Managers  in  every  type  of 
business,  as  well  as  those  men 
in  thousands  of  companies 
specifically  responsible  for 
Sales,  Purchasing,  Engineering. 
Research,  Accounting,  and 
each  other  major  function. 

They  read  The  Wall  Street 
Journad  thoroughly,  averaging 
75.6%  readership  pet  page 
That’s  why  with  more  than 
100,000  circulation  — nearly 
tripled  since  1942— the  re 
newal  rate  is  just  as  high  as 
it  was  five  years  ago. 

May  we  mail  you  your  copy 
of  the  Composite  Editioo  now? 
Simply  write  our  Advertising 
Department. 

Wall  Straet  Journal  awardid 
1947  Pulihar  Prixa  for  distin¬ 
guished  editorial  writing! 


THE 

WALL  street 
JOURNAL 

The  ONLY  National  Butlne"  Cv, 

44  iroed  Str.<t  ■  N.w  Ttrk  4, 


MARION  HARPER 
ASSOCIATES  INC. 

MARKETING  AND  REASEARCH  COUNSEL 

CONSUMER  PANEL  OPERATION 
READERSHIP  SURVEYS 
SPECIAL  MARKET  STUDIES 

A  national  organization  familiar  with  the  problema  of  newfpoptr 
puklisbers. 

274  Madison  Ave.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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In  a  given  market 

ONE  NEWSPAPER  is 


NEWSPAPER  NUMBER  ONE 


To  SALES  MANAGERS 

The  Examiner  now  offers  for 
the  individual  sales  manager’s 
use  a  150-page  study  of  its 
market— “Sales  Operating  in 
The  Northern  California  Mar¬ 
ket.”  This  book  was  compiled 
as  a  working  sales  tool  for 
those  desiring  to  sell  this  mar¬ 
ket  to  an  absolute  maximum. 


mpmsented  nationally  by 
Riabst  advertising  service 


In  San  Francisco 
it’s  the  EXAMINER 
. .  and  has  been 
for  more  than 
sixty  years. 


THE  SAN  FRANCISCO 


EXAMINER 


NORTHERN  CALIFORNIA  S  NEWSPAPER  NU.MBER  ONE 
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Radical  Plan  to  Control 
Japan  Press  Is  Failing 


By  Miles  W.  Vaughn 

United  Press  General  Manager  for  Asia 


TOKYO — Efforts  by  aggressive 

radical  elements  among  Japa¬ 
nese  newspaper  workers,  many 
of  whom  admittedly  are  Commu¬ 
nist  sympathizers,  to  control  the 
newspapers  of  this  country 
through  the  All-Japan  News¬ 
papers  and  Radio  Workers 
Union  have  met  with  definite 
setbacks  and  there  are  increas¬ 
ing  indications  that  they  will 
fail. 

Many  of  the  most  aggressive 
pro-Communist  leaders  have 
been  expelled  from  responsible 
positions  in  the  various  chap¬ 
ters  of  the  AJNRWU  as  well 
as  the  national  organization 
which  appears  to  be  veering 
more  and  more  towards  a  mid¬ 
dle  of-the-road  program. 

Battle  Over  NCIO  Tie 

The  AJNRWU  held  its  annual 
national  convention  in  Tokyo  on 
May  27  and  28.  After  two  days 
of  spirited  argument,  delegates 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  270  to  175 
a  proposal  by  the  Asahi  Shim- 
bun  chapter  that  the  AJNRWU 
withdraw  from  the  National 
Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza¬ 
tions  which  has  been  described 
as  under  Communist  domination. 

The  vote  was  in  the  nature  of 
a  compromise  because  the  dele¬ 
gates  unanimously  decided  to 
eliminate  the  article  in  the 
union’s  constitution  requiring 
membership  in  the  NCIO. 

In  order  to  effect  a  strong 
unity  in  the  so-called  “news¬ 
paper  labor  front,”  the  dele¬ 
gates  adopted  a  proposal  sub¬ 
mitted  by  the  Kyodo  News 
Agency  chapter  for  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  council,  which  if 
it  found  it  necessary  would 
not  hesitate  to  recommend  the 
AJNRWU's  withdrawal  from  the 
NCIO. 

Delegates  of  the  pro-Commu¬ 
nist  Japan  Radio  Broadcasting 
Corporation  chapter  voted 
against  establishment  of  the 
council  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  unnecessary  and  its  inten¬ 
tion  was  to  prepare  the 
AJNRWU’s  withdrawal  from 
the  NCIO. 

Two  Chapters  Withdrew 

One  of  the  main  purposes  of 
the  projected  council  would  be 
efforts  to  effect  the  return  into 
the  AJNRWU  of  the  powerful 
Mainichi  and  Yomiuri  chapters. 
Yomiuri  quit  the  organization 
last  summer  and  the  Mainichi 
last  March  when  the  AJNRWU 
refused  to  sever  its  affiliation 
with  the  NCIO.  Both  charged 
the  NCIO  with  being  Commu¬ 
nist-dominated. 

Observers  said  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  swing 
of  newspaper  unions  from  the 
extreme  left  to  the  middle  was 
the  directive  by  General  Mac- 
Arthur  on  Jan.  31,  1947,  which 
prohibited  the  general  strike 
scheduled  for  Feb.  1  by  Japa¬ 
nese  government  office  aind  util¬ 
ity  workers.  The  Supreme  Com¬ 


mander  said  a  general  strike 
was  not  permissible  at  a  time 
when  the  Japanese  nation  was 
suffering  from  an  acute  short¬ 
age  of  food  and  acute  economic 
conditions. 

Observers  said  Japan's  big 
three  newspapers  —  the  Asahi, 
Mainichi  and  Yomiuri,  which 
the  radical  elements  have  been 
seeking  to  control — now  have 
been  freed,  at  least  for  the  mo¬ 
ment,  from  labor  troubles  which 
developed  in  the  wake  of  the 
Japanese  surrender. 

Asahi  Might  Quit 

Indications  were  that  the 
Asahi  union,  with  approximate¬ 
ly  6.000  members,  might  even¬ 
tually  withdraw  from  the 
AJNRWU  because  its  proposal 
that  the  union  quit  the  NCIO 
was  defeated  at  the  national  con¬ 
vention  on  May  27  and  28. 

Of  the  Big  Three,  the  Yomiuri 
union  was  the  first  to  quit  the 
AJNRWU  in  July,  19^  after  a 
month-long  dispute  between  rad¬ 
ical  elements  within  the  Yomiuri 
chapter  itself  and  the  manage¬ 
ment. 

The  AJNRWU  was  organized 
on  Feb.  9,  1946,  with  the  self- 
claimed  purpose  of  “democratiz¬ 
ing”  Japan’s  newspapers.  Char¬ 
ter  members  were  34  locals  with 
25,000  members. 

At  its  top  was  a  central  exec¬ 
utive  committee  of  11  men. 
Katsumi  Kiknunami,  one  of  the 
Asahi  Shimbun’s  editorial  staff 
and  former  Asahi  correspondent 
in  London,  was  elected  chair¬ 
man.  Observers  consider  him 
to  be  a  strong  Communist  sym¬ 
pathizer.  Vicepresidents  are 
Tomin  Suzuki,  leftist  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Yomiuri  Shim- 
bun,  and  a  leftest  named  Shozo 
Shirakami,  of  the  Japan  Radio 
Broadcasting  Corporation. 

First  Dispute  Year  Ago 

The  first  big  newspaper  dis¬ 
pute  came  in  June,  1946,  when 
the  Yomiuri’s  newly  appointed 
president,  Tsunego  Baba,  dis¬ 
charged  the  managing  ^itor, 
Tomin  Suzuki,  and  five  other 
members  of  the  editorial  staff, 
holding  them  responsible  for  the 
paper’s  leftist  policies. 

Suzuki  had  promoted  a  cam¬ 
paign  against  the  paper’s  owner, 
Matsutaro  Shoriki,  in  the  first 
few  months  following  the  Jap¬ 
anese  surrender,  charging  Sho¬ 
riki  with  being  a  “war  criminal” 
and  a  publisher  who  had  ill- 
treated  his  employes  under 
“feudalistic  practices.”  Allied 
Headquarters,  in  the  meantime, 
did  arrest  Shoriki  as  a  war 
criminal  suspect  and  Suzuki  de¬ 
veloped  into  the  “big  man”  in 
the  Yomiuri.  He  assumed  the 
paper’s  position  of  managing 
editor  and  became  chairman  of 
the  paper’s  labor  union. 

Under  Suzuki’s  managing  edi¬ 
torship,  the  paper  adopted  poli¬ 
cies  to  the  extreme  left.  It 
played  up  Communist'news  and 


Combined  Daily 
Appears  in  III. 

La  Salle,  Ill. — ^The  Daily 
News-Tribune  made  its  first  ap¬ 
pearance  this  week  in  the  Peru- 
LaSalle  area.  “This  is  a  new 
paper  under  a  new  name  serv¬ 
ing  the  field  formerly  served  by 
the  Peru  News-Herald  and  the 
LaSalle  Daily  Post  Tribune" 
stated  Peter  J.  Miller,  publisher. 

The  Millers  recently  pur¬ 
chased  both  papers  and  have 
combined  the  Peru  daily  with 
the  LaSalle  paper.  The  pub¬ 
lisher’s  wife,  Mrs.  Ruth  McCor¬ 
mick  Miller,  is  president  of  the 
newspaper.  Mrs.  Miller  is  also 
a  director  of  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une.  I 

mass  demonstrations.  Suzuki, 
himself,  took  the  lead  in  “hun¬ 
ger”  demonstrations  against  the 
Japanese  government. 

President  Baba’s  dismissal  of 
Suzuki  and  the  five  other  edi¬ 
torial  staff  members  started  a 
war  among  Yomiuri  employes 
as  one  faction  backed  the  man¬ 
agement.  The  faction  supporting 
Suzuki  went  on  strike  and  the 
paper  failed  to  publish  for  three 
days. 

Baba  won  out  on  the  strength 
of  a  SCAP  press  section  release 
of  a  “press  code”  for  the  Jap¬ 
anese  newspapers  in  which  it 
was  emphasized  that  the  nian- 
agement  was  solely  responsible 
for  the  editorial  policies  of  all 
newspapers. 

The  AJNRWU  leaders  strongly 
supported  the  leftist  Suzuki  fac¬ 
tions  and  lost  considerable 
“face”  when  the  strike  was 
eventually  settled.  The  Yomiuri 
union  split  into  two  and  the 
stronger  faction,  supporting  the 
management,  quit  the  AJNRWU. 

The  constitution  of  the 
AJNRWU  went  into  effect  in 
July,  1946,  and  new  officers  were 
elected.  The  leftist  Kikunami 
was  reelected  as  chairman  but 
two  new  vicepresidents  were 
elected  in  the  persons  of  Tasuke 
Masuyama  of  the  Yomiuri  and 
Toyoji  Hase  of  the  Japan  Radio 
Broadcasting  Corporation.  At 
this  convention,  the  AJNRWU 
formally  lost  1,200  members 
when  the  Yomiuri  local,  sup¬ 
porting  the  management,  with¬ 
drew. 

October  Radio  Walkout 

Demanding  collective  bargain¬ 
ing,  general  salary  increases  and 
a  pl^ge  from  management  that 
no  employes  will  be  discharged, 
the  AJNRWU  called  a  strike  for 
Oct.  4,  1946,  threatening  a  na¬ 
tionwide  news  blackout.  The 
strike  proved  abortive  when  the 
Asahi  local  refused  to  walk  out 
at  the  last  minute.  The  leftist 
Japan  Broadcasting  Corporation 
local  was  the  only  one  which 
actually  carried  out  the  strike 
orders.  A  compromise  with  the 
management  resulted  within  a 
week  and  all  stations  were  on 
the  air  again. 

It  was  commonly  understoood 
that  Allied  Headquarters  dis¬ 
couraged  the  threatened  na¬ 
tional  blackout  of  news  at  a 
time  when  so  much  dissemina¬ 
tion  of  information  to  familiar¬ 
ize  Japanese  with  democratic 

(Continued  on  page  55)  ^ 
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BABY  INBUSTIIES 

May  Iteeome 

TOMORROW’S  GIAiTj 


Some  of  today’s  “babes”  in 
Akron’s  industrial  woods 
may  grow  into  tomorrow’s 
“giants.”  For  from  more 
modest  beginnings  have 
come  a  number  of  the 
world’s  largest  companies. 

One  of  Akron’s  outstanding 
industrial  success  stories 
deals  with  aluminum  It 
wasn’t  so  long  ago  that 
Harry  Sugar  was  engaged 
in  making  wood  storm  win¬ 
dows.  The  idea  came  to 
him  that  he  could  make 
such  a  product  out  of  this 
light  metal.  Eighteen 
months  ago  he  organized 
Alsco,  Inc.  Three  months 
later  he  started  turning  out 
combination  aluminum 
windows. 

Today  sales  are  going 
ahead  at  a  rate  of  $4,000,- 
000.00  a  year.  In  its  brief 
career,  ffie  company  has 
produced  the  materials  or 
has  actually  fabricated 
750,000  windows. 

Small,  new  plants  like 
Alsco  are  making  Akron  a 
healthier,  more  diversified 
Market  and  a  richer  retail 
trading  area. 


John  S.  Knigbl 
Publisher 

Represented  by. 
Story,  Brook*  4  Rb1*T 


What  should  an  Advertising  Man  know  about 

the  PYRAMIDS? 


You’ve  heard  the  term,  the  “eco¬ 
nomic  pyramid.” 

Well,  consider  this.  If  you  want  to  reach 
the  boys  at  the  very  top — the  fellows 
who  draw  fifty  thou,  a  hundred  thou  a 
year,  you  can  buy  publications  that 
reach  them  with  a  minimum  of  waste.. 
That  goes  for  the  millions  of  folks  at  the 
bottom,  too. 

But  lometimes  you  want  to  reach 
everybody — top  and  bottom  and  in 
between— because  you  happen  to  have 
a  product  that  everybody  uses.  Like 
soap.  Breakfast  cereal.  Razors.  Auto¬ 
mobiles.  Scores  of  things. 


At  that  point,  you  want  Metropolitan 
Group  Gravure— the  magazine  picture 
sections  of  26  of  the  country’s  leading 
Sunday  newspapers,  reaching  14,000,000 
families  every  week,  coast  to  coast — 
better  than  1  out  of  3  American  homes. 

The  people  who  read  these  sections 
(men,  women  and  teen-agers)  read  them 
not  because  they’re  devoted  to  horses 
or  yachts,  movies  or  marital  confessions, 
but  because  they  contain  news  and  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  local  scene.  That’s  why 
Metro  Group  sections  get  higher  aver¬ 
age  inside  page  readership  than  any¬ 
thing  else  in  print. 


Locally  edited  for  top  local  interest, 
these  26  sections  blanket  the  key  market¬ 
ing  areas  of  the  country — delivering 
penetration  and  impact  where  they 
count  most. 

Moreover,  you  can  pick  your  sections — 
from  10  to  23  publishing  cities — to  match 
your  distribution  pattern,  or  to  change 
themes,  dealer  listings,  prices,  even  prod¬ 
ucts,  to  give  your  copy  the  benefit  of  the 
local  touch.  And  then  you  can  start 
building  your  own.pyramids — of  profits! 

Have  you  heard  the  whole  Metro  Group 
Gravure  story  lately? 


Metropolitan  Group  Gravure 


THE  NATIONAL  NETWORK  OF 
SUNDAY  MAGAZINE  PICTURE 
SECTIONS  .  INDEPENDENTLY 
PUBLISHED  AND  LOCALLY 
edited  for  14,000,000  FAMILIES 


*»W  YORK  DETROIT  CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO 

editor  a  publisher  tor  June  14.  1947  { 
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UNESCO  Surveying 


Press  In  14 

By  Lowell  Bennett 

Paris — A  widespread  survey 
of  technical  needs  of  the  press, 
film  and  radio  industries  in  the 
war-devastated  countries  is  be¬ 
ing  carried  out  today  by 
UNESCO  as  a  part  of  its  pro¬ 
gram  to  encourage  the  breaking 
down  of  barriers  to  a  free  ex¬ 
change  of  ideas  and  informa¬ 
tion  across  the  world's  frontiers. 

Field  enquiries  by  UNESCO 
technicians  are  under  way  in  14 
countries  in  Europe  and  Asia 
and  a  full  report  of  their  find¬ 
ings  should  be  available  by  the 
end  of  the  summer.  The  sur¬ 
veys  will  provide  the  first  com¬ 
plete  and  accurate  picture  of 
losses  in  technical  equipment 
through  destruction,  plunder 
and  neglect  in  the  recent  war 
zones. 

Available  Equipment 

Simultaneously,  other  surveys 
are  in  progress  in  countries  less 
affected  by  the  war  to  determine 
the  availability  of  equipment 
which  can  be  used  to  replace  the 
losses.  Expert  commissions  are 
being  called  by  UNEISCO  to 
draft  proposals  for  the  best 
methods  of  exchanging  ma¬ 
terials — both  from  “surplus” 
countries  and  mutual  exchanges 
among  the  "deficit”  areas. 

Needs  already  surveyed  range 
from  the  over-riding  world  wide 
shortage  of  newsprint  to  type¬ 
setting  machines,  presses,  type- 
metals  and  chemicals. 

The  countries  now  under  sur¬ 
vey  include  France,  Belgium, 
Luxembourg,  Holland,  Norway, 
Denmark,  Poland,  Czechoslo¬ 
vakia,  Yugoslavia,  Greece,  Bye¬ 
lorussia.  Ukraine,  China  and  the 
Wiilippines.  At  present,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  UNESCO  has  a  Swedish 
journalist  in  Holland,  an  Eng¬ 
lishman  on  loan  from  the  BBC 
in  China  and  a  Frenchman  is 
carrying  out  the  survey  in  Yugo¬ 
slavia. 

Field  Experts  Dispatched 

The  project  is  under  the  su¬ 
pervision  of  UNESCO’s  Director 
of  Mass  Communication.  John 
Grierson,  former  general  (man¬ 
ager  of  the  Canadian  War-Time 
Information  Board.  The  field 
experts  include  leaders  in  film, 
press  and  radio  on  loan  to  the 
organization  from  newspapers, 
universities,  broadcasting  and 
film  companies  around  the 
world. 

Each  is  equipped  with  hun¬ 
dreds  of  specific  questions,  the 
answers  to  which  will  come 
from  governments,  private  com¬ 
panies.  international  organiza¬ 
tions  and  individuals  in  the 
countries  concerned. 

A  compilation  of  the  surveys 
will  be  presented  to  a  commis¬ 
sion  of  16  international  experts, 
meeting  at  UNESCO  House  in 
Paris  at  the  end  of  August.  The 
experts  will  be  chosen  from 
countries  in  a  position  to  help 
those  which  have  suffered. 

The  aim  of  the  inquiry  is  not 
only  to  assist  war-ruined  regions 
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Countries 


by  publicizing  their  needs,  but 
also  to  help  on  an  international 
basis  in  concrete  proposals  for 
trade  agreements  and  exchanges 
of  raw  materials. 

UNESCO  intends  that  this 
project  will  contribute  towards 
one  of  its  major  goals;  remov¬ 
ing  obstacles  to  the  full  utiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  press,  radio  and  film 
and  establishing  a  free  fiow  of 
information  and  ideas  across  the 
worlds  frontiers. 

UNESCO  officials  express  their 
confidence  that  constructive  and 
concrete  results  will  be  ob 
tained,  and  those  nations  which 
are  now  denied  the  necessary  fa¬ 
cilities  for  informing  and  edu¬ 
cating  their  peoples  may  look 
forward  to  a  brighter  future. 

■ 

Berkebile  Buys  Hcdf 
Share  in  Kansas  Daily 

Topeka,  Kas. — John  W.  Berk¬ 
ebile,  who  has  been  assistant 
to  the  director  of  Winter  Vet¬ 
erans  Hospital  at  Topeka,  the 
last  16  months  has  purchased  a  I 
half  interest  in  the  Wellington  \ 
( Kas. )  Daily  News  from  Harry  ! 
L.  Woods,  who  will  remain  as ; 
editor.  i 

Berkebile  has  been  with  the  i 
hospital  since  released  from  | 
Navy  service. 

■ 

Book  Ad  Award  | 

J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.'s  adver- 1 
tising  campaign  on  “The  Egg  ■ 
and  I”  was  judged  best 
among  book  campaigns  of  1945- ' 
6  in  the  over-$10,000  budget  cate- 1 
gory  in  a  contest  sponsored  joint- 1 
ly  by  Publishers’  Weekly  and ; 
the  Publishers’  Adclub.  Den- : 
hard,  Pfeiffer  &  Wells  was  the  | 
agency.  The  campaign  on  “The  1 
Hucksters”  by  Rinehart  &  Co.,  | 
won  honorable  mention  for ; 
Franklin  Spier  agency. 

■ 

Representative  Named 

Southwest  Dailies,  Oklahoma 
City,  has  been  appointed  na-  i 
tional  advertising  representative , 
of  the  Guthrie  ( Okla. )  Daily 
Leader. 


47  OUT  OF  100 

A  1947  survey  of  25  evening 
commuter  trains,  serving  the 
many  higher  •  income  com¬ 
munities  in  New  York’s 
suburbs,  shows  that  47  out 
of  every  100  evening-paper 
readers  were  reading  The  | 
New  York  Sun.  ITiis  is 
40%  more  than  the  second 
evening  newspaper. 

Detail^  results  on  request. 
Write  to  The  Sun,  Room  309, 
280  Broadway,  New  York 
15,  New  York. 

^  NfW 


New  Paper  Plant 

Washington — Rep.  Clarence 
J.  Brown  of  Ohio,  publisher 
and  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  newsprint  sup¬ 
ply  and  distribution,  disclosed 
this  week  that  the  War  De¬ 
partment  has  entered  into  a 
40-Year  lease  agreement  with 
Coosa  River  Newsprint  Co., 
Talladega  County,  Ala.,  for 
manufacture  of  newsprint  at 
the  former  Army  Ordinance 
works  in  that  county.  Annual 
production  of  100.000  tons  of 
newsprint  is  projected. 


Guild  Outvoted 

Atlanta,  Ga. — Certification  of 
the  Atlanta  Constitution  News 
and  Editorial  Associates,  an  in¬ 
dependent  union,  as  the  collec¬ 
tive  bargaining  agency  for  news 
and  editorial  employes  has  been 
announced  by  Paul  Styles,  re¬ 
gional  director  of  the  National 
La^r  Relations  Board.  The 
vote  in  an  election  was:  News 
and  Editorial  Associates,  33; 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  30; 
no  union.  2. 


Press  Freedom 
And  UN  'Bill 

Lake  Success,  L.  I.— A  United 
Nations  committee  which  met 
here  this  week  to  draft  an  in¬ 
ternational  bill  of  rights  was 
faced  with  proposals  regarding 
freedom  of  information. 

One  represented  by  the  UN 
Secretariat  reads  as  follows: 

“Subjects  only  to  the  laws 
governing  slander  and  Ubel 
there  shall  be  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  expression  by  any  means 
whatsoever,  and  there  shall  be 
reasonable  access  to  all  chapels 
of  communication.  Censorship 
shall  not  be  permitt^.” 

A  suggestion  to  delete  the  last 
sentence  was  made  by  Mrs. 
Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

In  addition,  a  United  Kingdom 
proposal  on  the  same  subject 
states;  “Every  person  shall  be 
free  to  express  and  publish  his 
ideas  orally,  in  writing,  etc.” 


Head  Guild  Unit 

CmcnTNATi,  O. — Three  Post 
empk>y«s  now  head  the  News 
paper  Guild  here.  Irwin  Bauer 
of  the  display  advertising  sta:! 
is  president;  Dorothy  Uhl,  copy 
reader,  secretary;  Gmge  Brack 
man.  circulation,  treasurer. 


Staiuflng 


EF  you  gaze  long  enough  at  the  wheels  they  appear  to  spin  rapidly, 
^That's  an  illusion. 

Bui  il’i  no  illusion  lhal  you  can  wheel  your  Oiicago  sales  ahead 
bv  advertising  in  TIso  Chicago  TDIFS.  The  TIMES,  wath  a  net 
paid  daily  eirciilalion  of  close  lo  a  half-million,  goes  home  lo  mor* 
Chicagoans  lhau  any  other  evening  paper. 

To  SELL  them  in  Chicago,  TELL  them  in 
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PHILADELPHIA  WOMEN  NEED  THE  INQUIRER  TO  PLAN  THEIR  SHOPPING 


INQUIRER  GROCERY  ADVERTISING 
IS  SUCCESS  STORY  IN  ITSELF 

1936:  Philadelphia  grocers  placed 
257,089  lines  of  advertising  in 
The  Inquirer.  National  grocery 
advertising:  462,679  lines. 

1946:  Philadelphia  grocers'  odver- 
tising  .  .  .  446,453  lines.  Notional 
grocery  advertising  reoched 
738,978  lines! 

CIRCULATION 
The  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
Daily  .  .  .  over  700,000 
Sunday  .  .  over  1,000,000 


Wise  husbands  in  Philadelphia  know  that 
their  wives  want  to  read  The  Philadelphia 
Inquirer,  too.  This  great  family  news¬ 
paper  is  full  of  features  to  inform, 
entertain,  amuse  and  help  the  housewife. 
Because  The  Inquirer  has  won  its  way  into 
the  hearts  and  homes  of  Philadelphia 
women,  it  has  earned  advertising  leader¬ 
ship  in  America’s  3rd  market. 


TELL  IT  IN  THE  MORNING  ...  TELL  IT  IN 

tHUt  linquhtr 

NaliW  Advarfwng  »«pr«iMtafiv«i:  OSBORN,  SCOLARO,  MEEKER  B  CO.,  NEW  YORK,  CHICAGO,  PHILADELPHIA,  DETROIT;  FITZPATRICK  A  CHAMBERLIN, SAN  FRANCISCO 
MmBv:  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  NETWORK;  FIRST  3  MARKETS  GROUP;  METROPOUTAN  GROUP  COMICS;  METROPOLITAN  GROUP  GRAVURE 
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Careful  Study  Proves 
Comics  Are  Helpful 


By  Joseph  L  Gordon 

BERKELEY,  Calif. — A  compara¬ 
tively  new  American  phenom 
enon  of  visual  literature — the 
comic  strip--has  come  into  its 
own  as  a  big  business,  distrib¬ 
uting  adventure,  humor  and 
classic  stories  on  a  massive  scale. 
Roughly  estimated,  some  70,000,- 
000  children  and  adults  read 
20,000,000  comic  strips  a  month. 

Since  the  comics  can  reach  the 
masses  as  easily  as  the  radio  or 
the  movies,  fear  of  a  possible 
misuse  of  power  has  arisen 
among  educators  and  parents.  In 
short,  some  have  claimed  that 
the  funnies  are  fascistic. 

To  discover  the  true  status  of 
the  comics,  the  earthy  measuring 
stick  of  the  “small  fry"  has  to  be 
discounted.  Whether  it  looks 
good,  or  tastes  good,  or  feels 
good  is  not  pertinent  to  scientific 
investigation.  Therefore,  the 
Children's  Book  Committee  of 
the  Adult  Study  Association 
made  intensive  studies  of  the 
comic  strip  to  settle  what  effects 
the  comics  did  or  did  not  have 
on  children.  What  they  found 
corroborates  the  opinion  of  the 
moppets;  namely,  the  comics  are 
not  harmful  and  in  many  in¬ 
stances  are  helpful. 

They  discovered,  after  careful 
and  long  observation,  that  so 
much  emphasis  on  adventure 
and  excitement,  as  are  found  in 
the  comics,  is  not  bad  for  the 
child  providing  he  has  other  in¬ 
terests  and  does  not  confine  all 
his  reading  to  this  type  alone. 
Furthermore,  they  found  that 
the  age  from  6  to  12  is  one  of 
physical  restlessness,  of  craving 
for  adventure. 

All  children  like  heroes,  and 
they  like  them  to  be  violent.  Be¬ 
fore  the  first  comic  strip,  it  was 
Pawnee  Bill  and  Buffalo  Bill 
who  dealt  out  to  villainy  its  just 
desserts.  Even  the  classics  are 
not  without  their  violence.  To 
name  one.  the  pirates  of  “Treas¬ 
ure  Island"  are  as  murderous  as 
anv  comic  character. 

Children  always  ape  their 
heroes.  If  a  youngster  falls  flat 
on  his  face  and  scrapes  his  nose 
imitating  “Bat  Man,”  it  is  no 
cause  of  worry.  The  funnies  are 
part  of  American  folklore,  the.v 
provide  a  vicarious  thrill  of 
danger  for  the  youngsters  who 
always  know  deep  in  their 
hearts  that  Rip  Kirby  will  tri¬ 
umph  over  his  latest  opponent, 
or  that  Steve  Canyop  will  keep 
UP  with  sultry  Copper  Calhoon 
The  funnies  teach,  in  other 
words,  a  fundamental  moral  les¬ 
son  that  good  will  always  tri- 
umnh  over  evil. 

The  Book  Committee  also  ex¬ 
ploded  the  argument  that  the 
super-hero,  acting  above  the  law, 
encourages  young  readers  to  acts 
of  delinquency  by  pointing  out 
the  inadequacies  of  the  authori¬ 
ties. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  comics 
have  disproven  the  accusation 


that  the  modern  strip  makes 
"politician  synonymous  with 
crook  and  policeman  with  idiot.’’ 
Many  of  the  heroes  of  the  comic 
page  have  originated  fan  clubs 
to  educate  their  readers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Marvel,  to  cite  an  example, 
has  a  club  of  over  a  half-million 
members.  He  points  out  con¬ 
stantly  the  helpfulness  of  the  po¬ 
lice,  making  this  word  a  symbol 
of  protection  instead  of  derision. 

The  language  of  the  funnies  is 
another  moot  question.  Some 
child  researchers  proclaim  in 
loud  tones  that  it  is  cheap,  taw¬ 
dry  and'  immoral.  Others  say 
that  exposure  to  poor  language 
is  only  fleeting,  that  language 
habits  are  derived  from  the  home 


iM 


HE'S  ANOTHER  ONE  OF  THE  BERRYS 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Grubert  and  Jill  get  acquainted  with  the  neweti 
member  of  the  comic  strip  Berrys — Jon  Carl — who  makes  his  bow 


and  school  and  not  from  brief  on  newspaper  pages  June  16.  He  was  born  April  25  to  Mr.  Grubert, 
mediums*^*  Chicago  Sun  Syndicate  strip  artist-author,  and  Mrs.  Grubert,  who 


mediums.  Dr.  Robert  Thorn¬ 
dike  of  Columbia  University  has 
this  so  say:  “They  provide  many 
thousands  of  word  reading  ex 


live  at  Desplains,  Ill. 


Iv  there  is  no  concerted  effort  on 


perience  .  .  .  and  provide  inter-  the  part  of  the  comics,  however, 
est  appeal  and  picture  text  to  to  do  other  than  entertain  or  in- 
make  reading  and  vocabulary  struct, 
experience  of  a  fairly  balance 
level  attractive  even  to  the  re-  'Fleet  of  Future' 
tarded  reader.”  WHEN  Vic  Donahue.  NEA  staff 

The  comic  strip  has  been  used  artist,  submitted  his  concep- 


in  20,000  schools  as  a  classic  tions  of  the  “Fleet  of  the  Fu- 
abridgment.  Children  become  ture"  to  the  Navy  Department 
so  interested  in  the  illustrated  for  an  official  check,  he  received 
stories  that  they  turn  to  the  book  a  round  of  praise  and  admiration 
it.self.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  for  his  imaginative  designs. 


children  read  comics  who  would 
never  read  anything  else.  “Pic- 


Donahue's  drawings  depicted 
five  streamlined  types  of  war 


ture  Stories  of  the  Bible"  have  ships,  all  fully  armored  top  and 
also  been  used  in  2,000  Sunday  bottom:  a  guided-missile  war- 
Schools.  ship  ( to  supersede  today’s  bat- 

Of  course,  it  is  true  that  there  tleship ),  a  rocket-1  a  u  n  c  h  i  n  g 
are  cheap,  sexy  comic  strips —  raider  ( replacing  the  cruiser),  a 
there  are  enough  of  them  to  give  revolutionary  type  carrier 
the  statements  of  the  critics  par-  launching  pilotless  aircraft;  an 
tial  validity.  It  is  also  true  that  anti-submarine  attack-killer  (de 
editorial  opinions  are  often  ex-  stroyer)  and  a  troop-carrying 
pressed  in  the  funnies.  Certain-  submarine. 


CLOCAL 


Washington — Plus  "Your  Section"  Slant 


When  you  (fft  riifht  down  to  the  truth  of  it,  no  news  is  quite  as 
important  to  a  newspaper  and  its  readers  as  news  with  a  "local"  slant 
— State.  County  or  "Home  Town.” 

It  is  the  bitryest  word  in  any  man's  vocabulary.  What  affects  me 
and  mine?  LOCAL  I 


Washington  News  WhifFs 


Written  by  Esther  Van  Waironer  Tufty  in  Washington  is  a  Capital 
feature  with  a  new  idea.  It  irives  all  that  Washimrion  has  to  offer, 
handled  in  a  distinctive  way.  plus  a  "news  lead"  for  every  newspapOT 
usin?  it,  with  news  that  is  local  to  the  specific  locale. 


Exclusive  territoriai  rig-hts.  An  eafrer-reader  column  for 
Saturday,  Sunday  or  Monday.  I  Send  for  examples.) 


Released  from 


CAPITAL  by  DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO,  INC. 


30  Journal  Square,  Jersey  City,  N.  J 


“ME  .  .  . 

I  HAVEN'T  A  WORRY 
IN  THE  WORLD!” 

Men  .  .  .  heads  of  families 
.  .  .  often  are  misled  Into  be¬ 
lieving  that  material  success 
supplies  all  the  answers. 
Their  spiritual,  religious 
background  may  be  sadly 
neglected. 

s  America  .  .  .  with  50%  of 
its  citizens  having  no  church 
afl  Illation  .  .  .  seems,  how¬ 
ever,  to  feel  an  urgent  need 
for  divine  guidance.  Our 
(spiritual  development  must 
catch  up  with  our  scientific 
and  social  achievements. 

I  This  universal  need  In¬ 
spired  the  Keister  "Support 
the  Church”  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  feature.  It  was  st 
once  popular  and  effective. 
Newspaper  people  and 
church  leaders  are  enthusi¬ 
astic  over  results. 

Service  furnished  in  mat  form 
complete  and  may  be  run  in  aw 
size  from  27-column  inches  to 
whole  paxes. 

Over  .300  American  newspa¬ 
pers  and  several  In  Canada  now 
run  the  series— many  of  theae 
since  1044  and  1045. 

Without  obligation,  ask  for 
sample  proofs,  prices  and  full 
story. 

'  E.  E.  KEISTER 

First  in  Church  Adv*rtitiii$ 
P.  O.  Box  82 
Strasbwrg.  VIrglalo _ j 


EDITOR 


ANOTHER  STAR--- 

JOINS  McNAUGHT 


PAUL  GALLICO 

will  contribute  three  articles  a  week,  750  words  each,  beginning  July  First. 


HUMOR 


SATIRE 


Sight  unseen,  more  than  75  newspapers  have  ordered  the  Gallico  feature,  including 


Albany  Tinies-Union 

Atlanta  Constitution 

Austin  American  Statesman 

Baltimore  News-Post 

Baton  Roukc  Advocate  &  State  Times 

Bay  City  Times 

B<‘aumont  Journal 

Binghamton  Press 

Birmingham  News 

Boston  Reronl-Anierican 

Bridgeport  Post 

Buffalo  News 

Ce<lar  Rapids  Gazette 

Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Mail 

Chicago  Ilerald-American 

Cincinnati  Times-Star 

Cleveland  Press 

Dallas  News 

Dayton  Ilerald-Journal 

Detroit  Times 

Edmonton  Bulletin 

Evansville  Press 

Fall  River  Herald-News 

Ft.  Wavne  News-Sentinel 


(iadsfleii  Times 
Hartford  Times 
Houston  Chronicle 
IndianaiMtIis  Star 
Jackson  Clarion-I.e<lger 
Jat'k.sonville  Journal 
Los  Angeles  Examiner 
Memphis  Commercial  Apjjeal 
Miami  News 
Milwaukee  S<*nlinel 
Mobile  Pri’s.s- Register 
Muncie  Star 
Nashville  Banner 
Newark  Star-Le<lger 
New  Bedford  Standard-Times 
New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 
New  York  Journal-American 
Oklahoma  City  Oklahoman 
Orlainlo  Sentinel-Star 
Ottawa  Citizen 
Peoria  Journal-Transcript 
Philadelphia  Bulletin 
Phoenix  Republic-Gazelle 
Pittsburgh  Sun-Telegraph 


I’ortland  Oregonian 
Quincy  Patriot-Ledger 
Rochester  Times-Union 
Saginaw  News 
St.  l.a)uis  Glebe-Democrat 
St.  Paul  Pioneer-Press 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
San  Francisco  Examiner 
S<-henectady  Union-Star 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 
Sioux  City  Journal 
South  Bend  Tribune 
Syracuse  Herald-.Toumal 
Tampa  Tribune 
L’niontown  Standard 
Vancouver  News  Herald 
Washington,  D.  C.,  Post 
Wheeling  News  &  Intelligencer 
tViehita  Beacon 
Wilkes  Baire  Times-Leader 
Wilmingtmi.  N.  C.,  Post 
Worcester  Telegram 
Youngstown  Vindicator 


McNAUGHT  SYNDICATE,  INC 


60  East  42nd  Street 


New  York  17 
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On  Rainy  Days 
In  Italy,  Sales 
Of  Dailies  Slump 

(J.  Edward  Murray,  United 
Press  correspondent  at  Rome, 
has  written  this  article  for  Ed¬ 
itor  &  Publisher  as  one  of  a 
series  on  publishing  in  Europe.) 
ROME  —  Things  are  tough 

enough  for  the  publishers  of 
Italy’s  119  daily  newspapers — 
even  when  it  doesn’t  rain.  It 
rained  or  snowed  in  Italy  for 
90  successive  days  this  winter. 

The  publisher  of  a  Turin  daily 
told  me  about  the  rain.  He  said 
that  most  of  his  readers  were  so 
hard  up  that  on  rainy  days  they 
couldn’t  buy  a  newspaper,  be¬ 
cause  they  had  to  spend  the  six 
lire  for  carfare  instead. 

“Circulation  goes  up  when  the 
sun  shines,’’  he  concluded. 

Ruthless  Struggle 

This  story  illustrates  Italy’s 
threadbare  postwar  economy, 
and  with  it  the  desperate  con¬ 
ditions  Italian  publishers  have 
had  to  face  in  producing  a  new, 
democratic  press. 

The  fight  for  survival  among 
the  new  dailies  in  the  war- 
ruined  economy  was  and  is  as 
ruthless  as  any  newspaper  fight 
any  time,  anywhere. 

About  a  year  ago  one  of  the 
25  Roman  dailies  then  appear¬ 
ing  reported  that  apocryphal 
story  about  how  troops  of  the 
late  General  Patton  stole  gas 
from  units  of  adjoining  Amer¬ 
ican  armies  to  power  Patton’s 
tanks  to  continue  the  drive 
across  France  after  they  had 
outran  normal  supply.  The 
newspaper  concluded  the  story 
with  a  two-word  italicized  com¬ 
ment,  "Anche  Noi.’’  That  is, 
we  do  the  same  thing. 

But  if  outright  theft  of  gas 
has  been  necessary  to  distribute 
newspapers  by  the  worn-out, 
ramshackle  trucks,  the  fight  for 
newsprint  has  been  still  more 
vicious. 

Italy’s  119  dailies  and  287 
weeklies  and  periodicals  use  4,- 
200  long  tons  monthly,  against 
a  supply  of  3,140  tons  monthly. 
This  leaves  a  shortage  of  1,060 
tons.  The  result  is  a  complex 
and  politically  rotten  black 
market  in  paper.  Paper  is  ra¬ 
tioned  on  the  basis  of  supposed¬ 
ly  proven  circulations,  as  of  a 
given,  and  now  outmoded,  date. 

Here  politics  enters  on  both 
feet.  The  parties  in  the  govern 
ment,  i.e.  Christian  democratic, 
socialists  and  Communists,  con¬ 
tinue  to  prove  circulations  far 
beyond  the  actual  total.  By  this 
means  they  get  more  paper  than 
they  need,  and  sell  the  surplus 
on  the  black  market. 

Fight  Between  Papers 

This  “political  newsprint  situ¬ 
ation”  led  to  one  particularly 
interesting  fight  between  news¬ 
papers.  It  involved  the  Com¬ 
munists  and  Guglielmo  Gian- 
nini’s  Common  Man  Party, 
whose  raison  d’etre  is  its  hate 
for  communists.  When  the  com¬ 
munist  Unita’  asked  Giannini 
editorially  where  he  got  the 
paper  for  his  big  weekly  and 
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'Reporter'  Gets 
Seat — For  $25! 

Chicago — It  cost  William  H. 
Smith,  44.  Chicago,  $25  to  look 
like  a  newspaper  reporter  for  a 
few  minutes  during  the  Memo¬ 
rial  Day  parade.  He  was  fined 
that  amount  when  he  was  ac¬ 
cused  of  posing  as  a  reporter  in 
the  reviewing  stand. 

Police  arrested  Smith  when 
they  became  suspicious  of  his 
prolonged  notetaking  and  a 
large  press  card  dangling  from 
his  hat.  Police  Sgt.  George 
Tucker  realized  that  reporters 
seldom  work  that  hard  and,  out¬ 
side  the  movies,  never  wear 
press  cards  in  their  hats. _ 


two  dailies,  he  answered.  “I 
get  it  from  you.” 

He  explained  that  Unita’  was 
getting  more  newsprint  than  it 
needed  for  its  circulation  and 
selling  the  excess  on  the  black 
market  where  he.  Giannini, 
bought  it. 

Such  practice  seriously  affects 
the  big  independent  news¬ 
papers. 

Political  control  of  newsprint 
keens  alive  scores  of  political 
partv  organs  which  otherwise 
would  die  In  free  competition 
with  the  independents.  Italy 
has  a  record  number  of  dailies 
now,  119  Before  the  war  there 
were  63. 

The  big  independents  —  such 
famous  names  as  Corriere  della 
Sera  of  Milan.  Stamps  of  Turin. 
Messagqero  of  Rome,  Gazzettino 
of  Venice  and  Gazzetta  del  Mez- 
zogiorno  at  Bari — are  now  kept 
to  a  single,  two-page  sheet  just 
like  the  party  organs,  by  the 
newsprint  rationing.  Thev  can’t 
build  circulation  very  well  with 
two  pages,  which  are  insufficient 
to  print  even  a  fraction  of  their 
correspondence  and  features. 

But  the  veteran  independents 
are  slowly  winning  out.  Only 
heavy  party  subsidies  now  keep 
alive  mo.st  of  the  political  news¬ 
papers.  some  of  which  have  fallen 
to  4,000  and  5,000  copies  daily, 
compared  to  their  circulations 
immediately  after  the  war  of 
100,000  and  more. 

If  the  political  situation  ever 
stabilizes,  about  half  of  the  119 
present  dailies  are  expected  to 
fold  their  tents  and  give  way  to 
the  independents  with  the  old 
names. 

The  comparative  circulation 
of  three  of  the  veteran  inde¬ 
pendents  now  and  prewar: 

Corriere  della  sera  (Milan) 
prewar:  1.000,000  (8  editions); 
now,  500,000  (two  editions). 

II  Messaggero  (Rome)  pre¬ 
war::  500.000  (three  editions); 
now,  150.000  (one  edition). 

Giornale  d’ltalia  (Rome)  pre¬ 
war:  400.000  (nine  editions); 
now,  150,000  (three  editions). 

The  new  Italian  press,  despite 
its  poverty  and  scant  space,  has 
been  favored  by  fierce  competi¬ 
tion  among  foreign,  especially 
American  news  agencies.  All 
are  fighting  tooth  and  nail  for 
Italian  clients,  and  fees  paid  in 
lire  do  not  meet  the  American 
agencies’  dollar  costs  of  supply¬ 
ing  the  service. 


Globe-Circling 
Took  89  Hours, 
'Or'  51  Days! 

Chicago— Around  the  world  in 
89  hours  of  flying  time,  but  it 
actually  took  51  days  to  circle 
the  globe  via 
commercial  air¬ 
lines! 

That  is  the 
unique  record 
of  Ernest  L. 

Heitkamp,  Chi¬ 
cago  H  era  I  d- 
American  travel 
editor,  who  set 
out  April  7  to 
fly  around  the 
world  in  90 
hours,  or  less 
(flying  time).  Heitkamp 
by  means  of 
American  commercial  planes.  He 
struck  a  snag  at  Bangkok,  Siam, 
which  delayed  him  and  forced 
him  to  take  a  British  commer¬ 
cial  plane  from  Bangkok  to 
Karachi.  The  remainder  of  the 
trip  was  made  in  American  air¬ 
craft. 

What  Heitkamp  set  up  to  do, 
namely  to  blaze  a  trail  around 
the  world  by  American  com¬ 
mercial  aviation,  will  become  a 
reality  June  17,  when  Pan- 
American  will  begin  ’round-the- 
world  service. 

14  Pounds  Lighter 

Ernie  returned  here  May  24, 
14  pounds  lighter,  but  enthusi¬ 
astic  about  the  importance  of 


commercial  aviation  as  an  ivi 
to  rehabilitation  of  so-cilS 
backward  countries  in  the  tu 
East.  He  lost  weight  primarib 
because  of  not  getting  sufflcien* 
food  in  some  of  the  countries  b 
visited. 

As  a  travel  editor,  he  advised 
Americans  to  “travel  Americi," 
confining  vacation  trips  to  Nortb 
and  South  American  countries 
European  countries  and  those  of 
the  Far  East  have  not  recov 
ered  sufficiently  from  the  war 
to  provide  adequate  food  and 
accommodations  for  American 
tourists,  he  said. 

Travel  Log  Varied 

Heitkamp  left  here  April  7  for 
San  Francisco,  where  he  board¬ 
ed  a  Pan-American  plane  for 
Honolulu.  Other  stops  on  his 
itinerary  were  Manila,  Hong 
Kong,  Bangkok,  Karachi,  Istan 
bul,  London,  returning  to  U$ 
via  Newfoundland  and  New 
York. 

He  completed  his  globe 
circling  tour  by  taking  the 
American  Airlines  from  New 
York  to  Chicago. 


Editors  Are  Mayors 

Two  editors  have  been  named 
mayors  of  their  respective  towns 
in  Texas  and  Kansas.  Willard 
Sadler,  publisher  of  the  Weother- 
ford  ( Tex. )  Democrat,  was 
elected  mayor  at  a  special  elec¬ 
tion,  and  C.  W.  Pratt,  editor  of 
the  Pratt  (Kas.)  Daily  Tribune 
is  now’  mayor  there,  although  no 
relation  to  the  man  who  founded 
the  town. 


Q- 


A. 


What  about  accommodations 
in  Bermuda? 


Bermuda  can 
accommodate  nearly  as 
many  visitors  today 
as  before  the  war.  By 
and  large,  these  accom¬ 
modations  are  better 
than  ever.  In  reopening,  many  of  the  large 
and  small  hotels — guest  houses,  too—have  been 
remodeled  or  redecorated.  Much  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  and  furnishings  are  new.  The  result  is 
a  more  comfortable  Bermuda. . .and  visitors 
will  find  the  same  broad  range  of  choice 
from  simplicity  to  luxury. 

The  Bermuda  Trade  Development  Board,  Hamilton,  Bermuda, 
or  620  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  20,  N.  Y. 
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GOOD  NEWSPAPERING  has  created  remark¬ 
able  readership  for  The  Oregonian  —  a  readership  that  has 
brought  leadership.  That  accounts  for  The  Oregonian’s 
spectacular  15-year  circulation  growth* ...  and  accounts, 
too,  for  the  dirert  sales  response  experienced  by  so  many 
Oregonian  advertisers.  For  example,  Charles  F.  Berg  —  a 
leading  women’s  apparel  store  in  Portland — has  tripled  its 
annual  volume  in  just  six  years  while  using  The  Oregonian 
as  its  basic  medium.  On-the-ground  experience  has  proved  to 
Berg’s  that  The  Oregonian’s  readership  produces  results  . . . 
that  its  leadership  is  earned  by  making  sales.  That’s  why  The 
Oregonian  is  at  the  top  of  the  advertising  must  list  in  the 
big  Oregon  Market. 

•PractkaUj  doubled  —  without  gimmicku  or  urti£cUl  stiinuUnta! 

^he  0re9omcin 

PORTLAND,  OREGON 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West 

REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  MOLONEY,  REGAN  &  SCHMITT,  INC. 


In  the  growing  Oregon  Market . . . 
Portland’s  influential  newspaper  is 
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...IN  DAILY  CIRCULATION 
...IN  SUNDAY  CIRCULATION 
...IN  CIRCULATION  GROWTH 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


‘No-Picture’  Regulation 
Rapped  In  Courtroom 


By  William  Reed 

CRITICISM  of  a  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  rule  forbid¬ 
ding  newspapers  from  making 
photographs  of  federal  prisoners 
in  custody  was  voiced  in  a 
Seattle,  Wash,  federal  court  re¬ 
cently  by  Attorney  Will  G. 
Beardslee. 

Beardslee  is  attorney  for  Rob¬ 
ert  De  La  Lama,  on  trial  before 
United  States  District  Judge 
John  C.  Bowen  on  charges  of 
possession  of  opium. 

The  attorney’s  declaration  in 
court  showed  how  full  pictorial 
and  news  coverage  of  a  trial 
may  aid  the  processes  of  justice. 

“Yesterday  we  were  trying  to 
find  a  witness  we  felt  to  be  of 
value  to  the  defendant  in  this 
case,  but  whose  address  we  were 
unable  to  get.”  Beardslee  said. 

“We  felt  that  if  the  witness 
knew  the  trial  was  in  progress 
and  knew  the  identity  of  the  de¬ 
fendant  the  witness  would  ap¬ 
pear.  We  sought  aid  from  the 
press  and  asked  for  a  photo¬ 
graph.  The  marshal  refused 
permission. 

'Too  Late  Now' 

“It  Is  too  late  now  to  do  any 
good,  but  this  is  a  question 
which  will  come  up  often  in 
the  future,”  the  attorney  de¬ 
clared. 

He  pointed  out  that  if  a  de¬ 
fendant  is  free  on  bail  a  photo¬ 
graph  can  be  made  at  any  time 
— “no  regulation  can  ever  be  Is¬ 
sued  in  this  country  giving  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  right 
to  curb  the  press  or  prohibit 
them." 

Judge  Bowen  said  he  would 
make  no  ruling  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  there  was  nothing  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  since  Beardslee 
said  it  was  too  iate  for  the  pic¬ 
ture  to  do  any  good. 

The  ruling  was  also  protested 
by  the  Seattle  Times  in  a 
lengthy  editorial,  which  was 
sent  to  Attorney  General  Tom 
Clark. 

PrP5?s  PHotographers  Meet 
THE  FIRST  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Press  Photog¬ 
raphers  Association  will  meet 
in  Atlantic  City,  June  13th  and 
14th.  Delegates  from  the  10  re¬ 
gions  which  cover  the  entire  48 
states  will  be  present. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  or¬ 
der  of  business  the  meeting  this 
year  has  an  added  attraction, 
the  picking  of  Miss  National 
Press  Photographer,  which  has 
been  set  for  June  14th.  Young 
women  who  have  been  selected 
as  Queens  in  the  many  cities 
throughout  the  United  States 
will  be  in  Atlantic  City  for  the 
final  judging. 

Ch’car»o  Photo  Exhibit 
ONE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY 
prints  entered  in  the  Brltan- 
nica  Book  of  the  Year  news 
photography  contest  have  been 
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placed  on  exhibit  in  the  Chicago 
Public  Lihrar.v.  The  winning 
picture  is  “Home  from  War” 
taken  by  Edward  Feeney,  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  photographer.  The 
pictures  were  chosen  by  Chicago 
photographers  for  exhibition. 

Photo  Study  at  Syracuse 
A  TWO-SEMESTER  sequence  in 

photographic  work  will  be  of¬ 
fered  next  fall  by  the  Syracuse 
(N.  Y.)  University  School  of 
Journalism.  Prof.  Laurance  B. 
Siegfried,  chairman  of  the  graph¬ 
ic  arts  department,  has  an¬ 
nounced. 

Addition  of  a  pre  fabricated 
building  to  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  facilities  has  made  this  new 
sequence  possible.  Prof.  Sieg¬ 
fried  explained.  Several  new 
pieces  of  equipment  will  also  be 
added,  including  five  enlargers. 
12  various  type  cameras  and 
darkroom  apparatus. 

The  present  photography  lab¬ 
oratory,  now  housed  in  the  base¬ 
ment  of  the  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism,  will  be  moved  to  the  prefab 
in  back  of  the  building,  and  will 
occupy  approximately  1200  sq. 
feet  of  space. 

First  semester  of  the  course 
will  develop  basic  theories  and 
stress  individual  technique, 
while  the  second  semester  will 
be  devoted  to  practice  work,  in¬ 
cluding  assignments  for  Uni¬ 
versity  publications.  Principles 
of  color  photography  will  be  in¬ 
troduced  in  the  new  sequence. 
■ 

Texas  Oilman  Buys 
Group  of  Weeklies 

Houston,  Tex. — Purchase  of 
five  weekly  newspapers  by 
News,  Inc.,  a  corporation  headed 
by  Glenn  H.  McCarthy,  million¬ 
aire  Texas  oilman,  was  an¬ 
nounced  here  recently. 

The  five  papers  are  neighbor¬ 
hood  publications  in  Houston. 
Associated  with  Mr.  McCarthy 
are  Howard  W.  Greenwood,  for¬ 
merly  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Houston  Post, 
and  Thomas  M.  Maes,  II,  former¬ 
ly  national  advertising  manager 
of  the  Post.  John  N.  Murphy, 
former  real  estate  editor  of  the 
Post,  will  be  managing  editor. 
John  D.  Kemp,  former  Indiana 
newspaperman,  is  general  man¬ 
ager. 


Service  When  Needed 

Kor  quick,  auro  buyinir,  aelllnr.  hlr- 
iuK  or  findinr.  ufM>  alwaya-available 
Editor  A  Publisher  Classified  Ads. 
('all  or  write 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
1700  Timas  Towar 
Naw  York  It.  N.  Y. 

Tal:  ttyoat  9-3052 
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100-YEAR  TRIO 

Addition  of  a  dozen  "newcomers" 
has  brought  the  Twenty  Five  Year 
Club  ol  McClatchy  Newspapers 
to  37  members.  Representing  100 
years  oi  service  with  McClatchy 
Newspapers  are  (left  to  right) 
Rudy  Hickey  sports  editor,  Sacra¬ 
mento  Bee;  Bene  Childs,  business 
office,  Sacramento  Bee,  and  H. 
R.  McLaughlin  managing  editor. 

Fresno  Bee 

Minneapolis  Guild 
Sponsors  Lectures 

Minneapolis,  Minn. — A  large 
audience  heard  Marquis  Childs, 
Washington  columnist,  inaugu¬ 
rate  on  May  23  the  memorial 
lectureship  established  here  by 
the  Newspaper  Guild  of  the 
Twin  Cities  in  memory  of  three 
guild  members  killed  in  the  war. 

The  series  by  outstanding 
newsmen  will  be  sponsored 
jointly  by  the  guild  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota. 

The  three  newspapermen  for 
whom  the  memorial  was  set  up 
were  Carroll  Bon,  Lawrence 
Cragg.  and  Riley  F.  McKoy,  all 
of  whom  were  with  the  army. 
Bon  was  on  the  advertising  staff 
of  the  Minneapolis  Tribune. 
Cragg  and  McKoy  were  in  the 
news  (lepartment  of  the  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star. 

■ 

Stewart  to  Retire 

Washington — Col.  Charles  E. 
Stewart,  77,  will  retire  as  Dis¬ 
trict  Court  clerk  Sept.  30,  after 
more  than  11  years'  service.  A 
native  of  Alabama,  he  came  to 
the  Capital  in  1912  as  a  corre¬ 
spondent  for  the  Birmingham 
Age  Herald  and  the  Mobile 
Register. 


THE  classified  ad  in  the  Dalhu 
(Tex.)  Times  Herald  said- 
NEVk  SAY  .\u 

When  you  can  find  a  nice  little  S.tom 
red  brick  for  sale.  It  has  8  bedro^ 
Itvinfj  room,  dinning  room,  kitchen  fE 
breakfast  room  and  bath.  ’ 

WHEN  Ciark  Nealon,  Houstn 
( Tex. )  Press  sports  editor  and 
Texas  League  official  scorer,  left 
town,  nis  assistant,  George 
Wright  took  over  in  the  prM 
box.  Clark  left  George  a  dou 
ble  header,  for  which  he  ordi 
narily  would  draw  double  pay 
That  day,  Houston  played  only 
one  game — it  went  18  inninga  to 
a  1-1  tie! 

■ 

TAYLOR  &  CO.  placed  a  classi¬ 
fied  ad  in  the  Portland  Oregon 
Journal  for  a  proofreader  and 
office  manager  who  “must  be 
able  to  read  and  supervise  wo¬ 
men.” 

■ 

MARRIAGE  announcement  from 
the  New  Bern  (N,  C.)  Sun- 
Journal: 

MARRIAGE  LICENSE 
Kenneth  Le  Landeck,  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  to  Ada  Naomi 
Whitford,  of  Vanceboro,  N,  C. 
PLANS  FOR  10. 

■ 

Devils'  Journal 

The  Devils’  Journal  is  the  new 
publication  for  the  Portland 
(Ore.)  Junior  Typographical 
Union.  Eldon  Bailer,  apprentice 
in  the  composing  room  of  the 
Oregon  Journal,  is  editor. 

bahaT 


MINNEAPOLIS 

STAR 

EVENING 

MINNEAPOLIS 

TRIBUNE 

MORNING  AND  SUNDAY 

MORI  THAN 
535,000  SUNDAY 


The  Coming  of  World 
Religion 
2. 

THE  SPIRITUAL  DRAMA  of 
our  day  opened  in  1844.  The 
ancient  land  of  Persia,  far  re¬ 
moved  from  the  factories,  in¬ 
ventions  and  revolutionary 
upheavals  of  the  West,  wit¬ 
nessed  the  scene. 
Ali-Muhammad,  known  as  the 
Bab,  meaning  Door  or  Gate, 
arose  in  the  power  of  the 
prophetic  mission  and  pro¬ 
claimed  a  new  manifestation 
of  the  divine  Word. 

His  flaming  spirit  reWndlro 
the  extinct  fire  of  faith  in 
thousands  of  hearts.  His  Per¬ 
son  and  His  Teachings  restored 
the  true  meaning  of  religion. 
Victim  of  the  implacable  fury 
of  an  absolutist  Islamic  re^e. 
the  Bab  was  denoun<|ed  m 
heretic  and  rebel,  imonsoned, 
publicly  executed  in  1850. 

But  the  WoM  <»nnot  be  over¬ 
thrown.  The  Bab  reveal^ 
the  dawn1i?ht  of  the  World 
Era  promised  by  every  pro¬ 
phetic  religion. 

Haha’I  Kl«r«Hir«  /r«»  o" 

Baha'i  Public  RclatioM 
535  SherldoN  Road 
Wilmott* 
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Mvill  he  addedl 


So  wrote  Robert  C.  Ruark.  noted  Scripps- 
Howard  columnist,  luxuriating  for  the  first 
time  in  the  metropolitan  stillness  that  has 
won  for  Memphis  the  title,  "Quietest  City  in 
the  Nation."  Mr.  Ruark's  enthusiasm  echoes 
that  of  thousands  of  visitors  to  Memphis  who 
are  convinced  at  last  that  it  is  possible  to 
preserve  peece  in  a  big  city. 

Year  after  year  this  city  has 'set  an  amazing 
record  in  Noise  Abatement,  furthered  through 
the  editorial  efforts  of  The  Memphis  Press* 
Scimitar.  Tne  results,  of  this  campaign  point 
.up  the  tremendous  backing  accorded  one  of 
the  strongest  afternoon  newspapers-  in  the' 
country. 


to  the  bawling  of  SJfth  Street.  It  will  be 
the  scream  of  passersby,  drenched 
with  boiling  water  which  has  been 
spilled  by  me  from  my  vantage  point  on 
the  roof  .  .  .  I’ve  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  horrid  turmoil  of  the  big 
towns  which  we’ve  come  to  consider  as 
inevitable  and  necessary,  is  little  more 
than  the  evidence  of  irritability  and 
boorishness.  A  cacophony  of  squawk¬ 
ing  horns  has  nothing  to  do  with  safety 
or  the  rules  of  the  road  .  .  .  MEMPHIS 
IS  QUIET  AND  THAT’S  THE  WAY 
IT’S  GOING  TO  BE  ON  51,’^ 
STREET!”  / 


.eng phis 
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SNPA  Ad  Clinic 
Hecxrs  How  to 
Better  Service 

Atlanta,  Ga. — ^How  to  give 
better  service  to  display  adver¬ 
tisers  at  reduced  cost  to  the 
newspaper  was  the  theme  of  a 
week-end  ad-clinic  here  June  7- 
8,  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
advertising  committee  of  the 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association.  The  Atlanta  meet¬ 
ing  was  one  of  two  ad  clinics 
sponsored  by  SNPA  this  month. 
Another  similar  meeting  will 
take  place  in  Dallas. 

George  Tobi,  convention  chair¬ 
man  and  advertising  director  of 
the  Jacktonville  (Fla.)  Journal, 
said  newspapers  should  adopt  as 
their  main  objective  the  re¬ 
selling  of  newspapers  as  the 
number  one  advertising  medium 
— and  that  they  should  start  now 
by  giving  advertisers  better 
service. 

Loyal  Phillips,  chairman  of 
SNPA  advertising  committee 
and  advertising  director  of  the 
New  Orleans  Item,  explained 
that  the  purpose  of  the  meeting 
was  not  to  learn  how  to  sell 
more  advertising  at  this  time, 
but  to  learn  how  to  give  adver¬ 
tisers  better  service  and  more 
response  from  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising.  “Improved  advertiser- 
service  and  closer  cooperation 
between  advertising  and  me¬ 
chanical  departments  from  the 
standpoint  of  better  copy,  art, 
proof-corrections,  ad-desk  coop¬ 
eration.  color  printing,  etc.,  will 
immediately  result  in  reduced 
cost  to  newspapers  and  eventu¬ 
ally  more  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing  revenue,”  Mr.  Phillips  told 
the  meeting. 

Mechanical  Problems 

J.  Luther  Wright,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Item, 
stressed  the  necessity  of  closer 
cooperation  between  the  me¬ 
chanical  and  advertising  depart¬ 
ments.  He  suggested  that  each 
new  ad  salesman  should  spend 
a  week  studying  mechanical  de¬ 
partment  procedures  before 
starting  to  call  on  accounts.  He 
said  this  plan  is  followed  on 
the  Item. 

Mr.  Wright  cited  the  follow¬ 
ing  handicaps  under  which  me 
chanical  departments  work  at 
this  time: 

1.  Increasing  cost  of  produc¬ 
tion. 

2.  Decreasing  availability  of 
manpower — especially  extras  for 
handling  peak  loads. 

3.  Difficulty  of  obtaining 
equipment  and  supplies. 

4.  Earlier  first  editions. 

Copy  Service  a  Sale*  Tool 

“We  consider  the  copy  service 
department  as  a  sales  tool,  just 
as  important  to  our  selling  effort 
as  the  salesman  himself,”  said 
Arthur  Eyl,  local  advertising 
manager,  Louisville,  Ky.,  News¬ 
papers,  in  a  talk  on  “The  Func¬ 
tions  of  Service  and  Merchan¬ 
dising  Departments.” 

“Visual  Ideas  and  ‘package 
selling’  with  material  prepared 
by  the  copy  service  department 
will  be  the  method  used  in  our 
selling  efforts  when  this  critical 
newsprint  situation  is  behind 


Campaign  Guides 
On  Safety  Ready 

The  Advertising  Council  has 
distributed  a  “Stop  Accidents 
Campaign  Guide”  to  advertisers, 
agencies  and  media,  as  part  of 
its  program  in  cooperation  with 
the  work  of  the  National  Safety 
Council. 

Accompanying  the  guide  is  a 
proofsheet  sent  to  all  news¬ 
papers,  offering  mats  free  of 
charge  to  local  advertisers. 
Agency  on  the  campaign  is 
Young  &  Rubicam,  Chicago  of¬ 
fice.  Wesley  I.  Nunn,  advertising 
manager  of  Standard  Oil  of  In¬ 
diana,  is  coordinator. 

us,”  Mr.  Eyl  said.  “A  year  ago 
when  merchandise  and  service 
were  at  a  premium,  any  copy 
brought  results,  but  as  we  come 
into  a  buyer’s  market,  copy  be¬ 
comes  more  important.” 

HOP  Not  Magic 

After  emphasizing  that  ROP 
color  is  no  magic  formula  for 
increased  response,  J.  H.  Armi- 
stead,  advertising  director,  Nash¬ 
ville  Banner-Tennessean,  men¬ 
tioned  several  case  histories  to 
prove  that  the  use  of  color  can 
be  profitable  to  retail  adver¬ 
tisers.  Mr.  Armistead  suggested 
that  newspapers  should  start  off 
with  simple  spot  color  advertise 
ments,  avoiding  precision  regis¬ 
ter  ads  at  first. 

At  the  Sunday  luncheon,  John 
K.  Ottley,  Jr.,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Atlanta  Journal,  outlined 
the  practical  use  being  made  of 
the  Journal’s  “Manual  of  Pro 
cedures  for  the  Advertising  De 
partment.” 

Walter  C.  Johnson,  secretary 
manager  of  the  SNPA,  endorsed 
the  meeting’s  objectives  in  a  talk 
as  the  official  representative  of 
the  Southern  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association.  The  two  ad 
clinics  were  planned  by  Mr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  Phillips. 

■ 

Southern  California 
A-w^ards  Announced 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — Annual 
Matrix  Table  awards  for  journal 
istic  excellence  in  Southern 
California  were  announced  May 
16  at  the  ’Theta  Sigma  Phi  din¬ 
ner  in  Hollywood  as  follows: 

Class  A  (paper  outside  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Metropolitan  area) 
— News  reporting:  Neil  Morgan. 
San  Diego  Journal;  Herbert 
Klein.  Alhambra  Post-Advocate; 
Emmett  Riordan,  Westwood 
Hills  News  Press. 

Feature  stories :  Emmett 

Riordan,  Leonard  F.  Murname, 
Trona  Argonaut;  Esther  Byrnes, 
San  Diego  Journal 

Class  B  (Los  Angeles  Metro¬ 
politan  papers)  —  reporting: 
Gene  Sherman,  Times;  A.  C.  K. 
Smith,  Daily  News,  and  Agnes 
Underwood,  Evening  Herald 
and  Express. 

Feature  stories:  Marvin  Miles, 
Times:  Dorothy  Chadbourne, 
Daily  News;  S.  A.  Desnick,  Ex¬ 
aminer,  and  Ray  Zeman  of  the 
Times. 

Community  service:  Caryl 
Krouser,  Barstow  Printer-Re¬ 
view;  Robert  E.  G.  Harris,  Daily 
News;  Forrest  Warren,  San 
Diego  Journal. 


Weeklies  Show 
Higher  Profits 
In  1946 

Philadelphia  —  A  comprehen¬ 
sive  costs  survey  in  40  com¬ 
munities  of  the  four-state  area 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey  and  New  York  shows  an 
increase  in  net  profits  for 
weekly  newspaper  publishers 
during  1946  in  contrast  with 
1945,  the  increase  held  to  be 
due  mainly  to  additions  in  ad¬ 
vertising  revenue. 

It  develops  that  24  weekly 
newspapers  with  circulations  of 
less  than  3,000  averaged  13.7% 
net  profit  before  taxes  last 
year;  16  weeklies  with  circula¬ 
tions  over  3,000  averaged  16.1%. 
’These  facts  were  ascertained 
from  a  compilation  of  statistics 
provided  in  questionnaires  an¬ 
swered  by  members  of  the 
newspaper  associations  of  the 
four  states. 

The  questionnaires  were  ana¬ 
lyzed  by  the  officers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Pub¬ 
lishers  Association,  in  Harris¬ 
burg,  Pa.  Theodore  A.  Serrill, 
assistant  to  the  general  manager, 
was  in  charge  of  the  investiga¬ 
tion. 

Advertising  Gains 

Advertising  comprised  an 
average  of  51%  of  the  total  re¬ 
venue  for  those  papers  with  less 
than  3,000  circulation  and  60.2% 
for  papers  with  more  than  3,000 
circulation.  This  contrasts  with 
an  average  of  50%  for  a  group 
of  35  weekly  newspapers  rang¬ 
ing  upwards  to  5,000  circulation 
participating  in  the  1945  cost 
study. 

Circulation  revenue  from  the 
larger  weekly  papers  kept  pace 
with  1945  showing  the  same  per¬ 
centage — namely,  15.5%.  How¬ 
ever,  smaller  weeklies  lost 
ground,  showing  only  13.9%  of 
total  revenue  from  this  source 
of  profit. 

Rising  wage  costs  were  more 
apparent  for  the  larger  weeklies 
than  for  those  with  less  than 
3,000  circulation.  Practically  all 
other  costs  of  operating  the 
weekly  newspaper  remained 
fairly  unchanged  during  1946. 
compared  with  1945. 


WAIVTED- 

A  Sale*  Manager  of  Advertuing 

— by  a  lone  established  middle 
western  busineea  paper  publishine 
oreanization  whose  continued  ex¬ 
pansion  calls  {or  more  selling  man¬ 
power. 

While  specific  and  operating  know¬ 
ledge  of  this  particular  industry  is 
desirable  that  handicap  can  be  rela¬ 
tively  easily  overcome  by  the  right 
man.  Chief  requisites  are  know¬ 
ledge  of  advertising,  of  the  sale  of 
advertising  space  and  ability  to 
manage. 

This  particular  industry,  while 
an  old  one.  is  developing  rapidly  In 
several  directions  along  each  of 
which  He  further  publishing  and 
space  selling  opportunities.  Hence 
applicant  must  have  plenty  of 
capacity  for  work.  He  should  be 
in  his  late  thirties,  in  best  of  health 
and  not  afraid  to  travel. 

The  Job  la  of  the  class  known  in 
advertising  selling  as  a  “good  one," 
but  it  can  be  made  still  better. 

Publisher  will  appreciate  that 
whoever  may  be  interested  In  dis¬ 
cussing  this  opportunity  further 
will  please  give  such  detail  abont 
himself  as  will  expedite  decision 
for  an  early  Interview. 

Box  7402,  Editor  B  Pobllsher 


Kansas  AP  Men 
Meet  in  Topeka 

Topeka,  Kans.— Approximate 
ly  40  Kansas  Associated  Press 
members  attended  their  annual 
spring  meeting  here  last  week 

Speakers  included  Frank  j 
Starzel  of  New  York,  assistant 
general  manager  of  AP;  Frank 
Gorie,  chief  of  the  Kansas  City 
AP  bureau;  Attorney  General 
Edward  F.  Arn;  and  Fred  Brink 
erhoff,  Pittsburg,  Kans.,  editor 

The  Topeka  Daily  Capital  and 
Topeka  State  Journal  were  hosts 
at  a  luncheon. 

Facsimile  newspapers,  FM  ra 
dio  and  television  will  a 
means  of  news  transmission  in 
coming  years,  but  will  not  re 
place  the  printed  news  page 
Starzel  said.  “In  fact,”  he  said! 
‘’I  believe  those  services  will 
augment  newspapers,  press  as¬ 
sociations  and  radio.” 

Starzel  said  foreign  war  re¬ 
porting  has  changed  to  political 
reporting  and  the  AP  has  more 
than  100  American-trained  men 
on  duty  in  all  parts  of  the 
world. 

■ 

Vir  Den  Elected 

Ray  Vir  Den,  president  of 
Lennen  &  Mitchell  advertising 
agency,  was  elected  president 
for  1947  of  New  York  City's 
Dutch  Treat  Club  last  week. 

Those  elected  to  the  board  of 
governors  include  these  news 
papermen:  Turner  Catledge. 

John  Chapman,  Barry  Faris! 
Rube  Goldberg,  Alan  Gould,  Roy 
W.  Howard,  John  Kieran,  Neil 
MacNeil,  Howard  Taubman 


Most  complete 
story  of  American 
Journalism 


This  extraordinarily  com¬ 
prehensive  work  covers 
American  journalism  from 
1704  up  to  the  present.  It 
is  the  only  history  of  Am¬ 
erican  journalism  to  carry 
through  the  years  of  the 
second  World  War.  Topics 
such  as  country  weeklies 
and  women  in  journalism 
are  given  their  proper  at¬ 
tention.  Rich  in  human 
interest  and  studded  with 
fascinating  stories  of  the 
great  figures  in  American 
journalism.  Illustrated. 
Bibliography.  Index.  $7.50 


JOURNALISM 

IN  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

by  ROBERT  W.  JONES 

Prafuwr  tf  ItomallM  *1  tR*  U«N- 
WuhlRiit*.  MrtMr  H  “Tlw 
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At  all  bookstores 
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NEW  YORK 
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PRESSES  READY  TO  ROLL... 

☆  World  news  from  the  wires— 

☆  Local  stories  by  your  reporters— 

☆  Pictures  taken  by  your  photographers— 

Your  composing  room  has  set  the  copy— and  the  stereotypes 
are  cast  and  on  the  presses— ready  before  the  DEADLINE. 

To  give  the  public  a  finished  newspaper,  you  need  only  a  few  cents  worth 
of  ink  per  1,000  eight-page  papers,  and  “It’s  the  INK  They  See!” 

Don’t  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  the  finest  ink  and  the  surest  service. 
Geo.  H.  Morrill,  world’s  largest  newspaper  ink  manufacturer,  has  a 
coast-to-coast  organization  to  serve  you.  The  Morrill  process  of  ink  manu¬ 
facture  gives  assurance  of  finest  quality.  You  can’t  beat  Morrill  for  a  high 
grade  newspaper  ink— in  black  and  colors. 

GEO.  H.  MORRILL 

GENERAL  PRINTING  INK  DIVISION 
100  SIXTH  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 

FACTORIES:  NORWOOD,  MASS.  •  CHICAGO,  III.  ■  TACONY,  PA.  •  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAl. 
lOS  ANClieS,  CAl. 

•  RANCHES:  BOSTON  •  NEW  TORK  •  CHICAGO  •  PHILADtlPHIA  •  DETROIT  •  ST.  lOUIS 
FORT  WORTH  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  •  ST.  PAUl  •  lOS  ANGEIES  •  SEATTIE  •  TORONTO 
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RADIO 

What  About  Facsimile 
If  White  Bill  Passes? 


By  Jerry  Walker 

ON  READING  the  text  of  the 

White-Wol  verton  Bill  to 
amend  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Act,  a  newspaperman,  un¬ 
used  to  the  hobbles  of  govern¬ 
ment  regulation  which  keep  ra¬ 
dio  hopping  on  one  leg,  wonders 
what  might  happen  to  facsimile 
newspapers. 

Subdivision  ( b )  of  Section  326 
would  say:  “The  Commission 
shall  have  no  power  to  censor, 
alter,  or  in  any  manner  affect  or 
control  the  substance  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  broadcast  by  any  ra¬ 
dio  broadcast  station  licensed 
pursuant  to  this  Act.  .  . 

That’s  alright,  as  far  as  it 
goes.  But  there’s  a  proviso 
clause  which  reads:  “Provided. 
’That  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  be  construed  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  Commission  in 
its  consideration  of  applications 
for  renewal  of  licenses  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  or  not  the  licensee 
has  operated  in  the  public  inter¬ 
est." 

Discussion  of  Politics 

’The  manner  in  which  public 
or  political  questions  are  to  be 
discussed  via  radio  is  outlined 
very  definitely  under  Title  III. 
’The  exact  terminology  in  the 
bill,  on  which  public  hearings 
are  scheduled  June  17  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  follows: 

“Sec.  330.  When  and  if  a  radio 
broadcast  station  is  used  for  the 
presentation  of  political  or  pub¬ 
lic  questions  otherwise  than  as 
provided  for  in  section  315  here¬ 
of.  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
licensee  of  any  such  station  to 
afford  equal  opportunities  for 
the  presentation  of  different 
views  on  such  questions: 

“Provided,  ’That  the  time,  in 
the  aggregate,  devoted  to  dif¬ 
ferent  views  on  any  such  ques¬ 
tion  shall  not  be  required  to  ex¬ 
ceed  twice  that  which  was  made 
available  to  the  original  user  or 
users.  Neither  the  licensee  of 
any  station  so  used  nor  the  Com¬ 
mission  shall  have  the  power  to 
censor,  alter,  or  in  any  manner 
affect  or  control  the  substance 
of  any  program  material  so 
used: 

“Provided,  however,  ’That  no 
licensee  shall  be  required  to  per¬ 
mit  the  broadcasting  of  any  ma¬ 
terial  which  advocates  the  over¬ 
throw  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force  or  vio¬ 
lence: 

“And  provided  further.  That 
no  licensee  shall  be  required  to* 
broadcast  any  material  which 
might  subject  the  licensee  to 
liability  for  damages  or  to  pen¬ 
alty  or  forfeiture  under  any 
local.  State  or  Federal  law  or 
regulation. 

“Sec.  331.  No  licensee  of  any 
radio  broadcast  station  shall  per¬ 
mit  the  use  of  such  station  for 
the  presentation  of  any  public 
or  political  questions  under  sec¬ 
tion  315  or  330,  unless  the  per¬ 
son  or  persons  arranging  or  con- 

M _ 


tracting  for  the  broadcast  time 
shall,  prior  to  the  proposed 
broadcast,  disclose  in  writing 
and  deliver  to  the  licensee  (a) 
the  name  of  the  speaker  or 
speakers;  (b)  the  subject  of  the 
discussion;  (c)  the  capacity  in 
which  the  speaker  or  speakers 
appear;  that  is.  whether  on  their 
own  account  as  an  individual 
candidate  or  public  officer,  or  as 
the  representative,  advocate,  or 
employe  of  another;  and  how 
the  time  for  the  broadcast  was 
made  available,  and  if  paid  for, 
by  whom.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  licensee  of  the  station  so 
used  to  cause  an  anouncement  of 
the  name  of  the  speaker  or 
speakers  using  the  station,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  other  informa¬ 
tion  required  by  this  section,  to 
be  made  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  broadcast: 

“Provided,  ’That  in  the  case 
of  a  public  officer  speaking  as 
such,  the  announcements  shall 
specify  only  the  subject  of  the 
discussion,  the  office  held  by 
him,  whether  such  office  is  elec¬ 
tive  or  appointive  and  by  what 
political  unit  or  political  officer 
the  power  of  election  or  appoint¬ 
ment  is  exercised.  Where  more 
than  one  broadcast  station  or  a 
network  of  such  stations  is  used 
as  herein  provided,  the  require¬ 
ments  of  this  section  will  be  met 
by  filing  the  required  material 
with  the  licensee  of  the  originat¬ 
ing  station  and  by  broadcasting 
the  required  announcements 
over  all  stations  which  broad¬ 
cast  the  subject  program.” 

Identifying  the  Source 

Then,  as  to  identification  of 
the  source  of  news  broadcasts, 
comes  this  regulation: 

“Sec.  332.  (a)  All  news  items 
or  the  discussion  of  current 
events  broadcast  by  any  radio 
broadcast  station  shall  be  identi¬ 
fied  generally  as  to  source  and 
all  editorial  or  interpretative 
comment,  if  any,  concerning 
such  items  or  events  shall  be 
identified  as  such  and  as  to 
source  and  responsibility.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  the  licensee 
of  any  radio  broadcast  station 
used  for  such  purpose  to  cause 
an  appropriate  announcement  to 
be  made  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  any  such 
broadcast  in  sufficient  detail  to 
inform  the  audience  concerning 
the  origin  of  the  material  being 
broadcast  and  whose  editorial 
and  other  comment,  if  any,  is 
being  expressed.  Where  more 
than  one  broadcast  station  or  a 
network  of  such  station  is  used 
as  herein  provided,  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  this  section  shall 
be  upon  the  originating  station. 

“(b)  Nothing  contained  in 
sections  315,  330,  and  331  hereof 
shall  apply  to  broadcasts  devoted 
to  general  news  reports  or  de¬ 
scriptions  or  presentations  of 


St  Paul  Papers 
Use  Radiophone 

St.  Paul,  Minn — The  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  inaugurated 
radio  telephone  service  to  the 
city  editor's  desk  from  one  of 
its  news  truck  last  week,  when 
the  regional  telephone  company 
put  the  service  into  operation. 

The  newspaper’s  mobile  sta¬ 
tion  is  equipped  to  report  from 
the  scene  at  a  maximum  dis¬ 
tance  of  20  miles  from  the  office. 


current  events  in  which  refer¬ 
ence  to  a  particular  candidate  or 
to  public  or  political  questions 
is  incidental  to  the  general  pur¬ 
pose  of  of  the  broadcast.’’ 

In  other  words,  the  members 
of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  would  be  empow¬ 
ered  to  exercise  rather  broad 
control  over  the  contents  and 
operation  of  a  newspaper  broad¬ 
cast  by  radio. 

Within  a  year  or  two,  fac¬ 
simile  newspapering  will  be  ad¬ 
vanced  far  enough  to  warrant 
special  consideration  in  any 
new  laws  Congress  proposes  to 
adopt  for  regulation  of  radio. 

■ 

Geerer  loins  Bureau 

F.  Wesley  Geerer  has  joined 
the  Retail  Division  of  the  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Advertising,  ANPA,  as 
assistant  to  the  promotion  man¬ 
ager,  Division  Director  John 
Giesen  has  announced.  For  17 
years  Mr.  Geerer  was  with  the 
Jersey  City  (N.  J. )  Jersey  Jour¬ 
nal,  where  he  handled  retail  and 
general  accounts. 


Phila.  Bulletin 
Sells  WPEN, 
Keeps  WCAU 

Philadelphia — ’The  PhiUdel 
phia  Bulletin  announced  June  9 
that  it  had  entered  into  a  con 
tract  for  the  sale  of  the  owner 
ship  of  Station  WPEN  end 
WPEN-FM  to  the  Sun  Ray  Drui 
Co.  here  for  $800,000.  The  trani 
action  was  negotiated  by  Albert 
M.  Greenfield  &  Co.,  represent¬ 
ing  the  Evening  Bulletin.  The 
sale  is  subject  to  FCC  approval 

In  announcing  sale  of  the  sta 
tion,  Richard  W.  Siocum,  gen 
eral  manager  of  the  Bulletin, 
stated :  “When  the  Evening  Bul¬ 
letin  acquired  the  assets  of  the 
Philadelphia  Record  followini 
suspension  of  the  publication  of 
the  Record,  it  also  acquired, 
subject  to  approval  of  the  Fed 
era!  Communications  (ktmmii- 
sion.  Station  WCAU,  the  50,000- 
watt  Philadelphia  outlet  of  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
and  Philadelphia’s  leading  radio 
station.  Consequently,  it  was 
necessary  for  the  Bulletin  to 
divest  itself  of  ownership  of  Sta 
tion  WPEN  which  it  acquired 
several  years  ago.” 

Albert  J.  Sylk,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Sun  Ray 
Co.,  said:  “We  intend  to  follow 
the  same  policies  establish^  b; 
the  Evening  Bulletin  in  the  oper¬ 
ation  of  Station  WPEN,  Since 
we  have  been  radio  advertisers 
for  many  years,  we  believe  tint 
we  will  bring  a  new  slant  and 
approach  to  the  Station." 
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FOUNDED  IN  1894 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  continent. 


Daily  Racing  Form  statistics  o^icially  used  and  recognized  by: 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 


INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
I  THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 


IDITOR'A  P  U  R  L I  S  H  E  R  for  JaM  JJgLj 


“You’ll  be  telling 
another  Tale  of 
Two  Cities,  f- 
Mr.  Dickens”  _L 


•‘IN  New  YORK  one  afternoon,  in  London  for  lunch  next  day- 
crossing  by  Speedbird’s  a  different  story  to  the  Mwks  at  sea 
you  suffered  on  your  previous  trips  here.  No  wonder  those 
voyages  rather  damped  your  enthusiasm.  But  it*s  splendid  that, 
this  time,  your  Great  Expectations  have  been  realised.” 


Twenty-eight  years’ 
flying  experience. 

Ten  years’  experience 
over  the  North  Atlantic. 


Fifty-two  ‘million  miler' 
Speedbird  Captains. 


"rot*  BOOKS,  Mr.  Dickens,  have  brought  home  the  English 
character  to  people  all  over  the  world.  And  we,  too,  have 
carried  British  ways  to  some  pretty  distant  places.  Seventy 
thousand  miles  of  Speedbird  Routes  now  link  five  Continents 
. . .  and  with  us  you’d  be  at  home  over  any  one  of  them.” 


••NINCTY  YSARS  AGO,  Sir,  in  Bleak  House,  you  made  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Chadband  say,  ‘Can  we  fly,  my  friends?  We  cannot.  Why 
can  we  not  fly,  my  friends?’  And  Mr,  Snagsby  interrupted  him 
— ‘No  wings.’  I  wonder  what  they’d  both  think  now  of 
BOAC’s  450,000  miles  of  flying  every  week!" 


See  COVENT  GARDEN,  great  fruit  and  vege¬ 
table  market  in  the  very  heart  of  London.  Here 
Pip,  the  hero  of  Dickens'  “Great  Expectations," 
often  came  to  dine.  Don't  miss  J.  Arthur  Rank's 
film  version  of  this  famous  story.  Watch  for  it  at 
your  local  theatre. 

LONDON  FROM  NIW  YORK  OR  MONTREAL 
From  NawYork  via  SHANNON,  WED.,THURS.,  FRI.,  SUN.) 
via  GLASGOW,  TUES.:  Fora  $323.00  Ona  Way,  $586.70 
Rownd  Trip.  Alto  from  Montrool  via  GLASGOW,  MON.: 
Foro,  $312.00  Ono  Woy,  $561.60  Round  Tripa 

YOUR  LOCAL  TRAViL  AGINT  IS  OUR  LOCAL  OFFICI 
Informotion  ond  rotorvotlont  olto  ot  most  olrtino  oflicot, 
or  ot  BOAC,  620  Moditon  Avonuo,  Now  York  17,  N.  Y, 


Olffff  IHl  ATLANTIC  .  . .  AND  ACROSS  THl  WORLD 


SPEEDBIRD  SERVICE 


BRITISH  ovthsus  AiitwAn  mroiumii 
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Safeway  Ads  Vital 
In  Butcher  Strike 


By  Campbell  Watson 

SAN  FRANCISCO  —  Departure 

from  the  theory  that  it  is  not 
wise  to  advertise  labor  difficul¬ 
ties  has  apparently  proven  its 
merit  again. 

For  more  than  a  year,  Safe¬ 
way  Stores,  Inc.  centered  its  bat¬ 
tle  with  the  Butchers’  Union  in 
paid  newspaper  space.  The  union 
countered,  and  matters  were 
merry  for  many  months. 

The  butchers  yielded  by  de¬ 
grees,  holding  forth  strongly  in 
San  Francisco  city  and  county 
for  months  after  settlements 
elsewhere.  Only  with  final  peace 
did  the  part  of  advertising  be¬ 
come  clearly  manifest. 

Issue  Is  Monday  Closing 

The  issue  was  not  wages,  nor 
was  it  hours.  -Instead,  it  cen¬ 
tered  on  whether  the  union 
would  work  on  Mondays.  Mil- 
ton  Maxwell,  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  local,  advocated  butcher 
shop  closing  Monday  back  in 
April,  1946.  His  timing  was 
good,  because  meat  was  in  short 
supply.  Many  retail  markets 
were  agreeable. 

Safeway  immediately  took  is¬ 
sue,  protesting  a  union  could  not 
set  the  days  a  shop  could  oper¬ 
ate.  The  union  refused  to  work 
Mondays  beginning  last  July, 
and  the  tieup  was  on. 

Safeway  and  Braun  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  counsellors,  decided 
to  use  newspaper  space  and  spot 
radio  announcements  to  present 
the  Safeway  views.  There  would 
also  be  public  relations  state¬ 
ments  for  all  types  of  m^ia, 
pamphlets,  a  speakers’  bureau, 
and  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
a  public  relations  drive. 

“We  used  advertising  space 
because  we  wanted  to  tell  our 
own  story,  without  editorial 
blue-pencilling  to  meet  space 
and  other  considerations,’’  ex¬ 
plained  Robert  G.  Alderman  of 
Braun  &  Co. 

‘"This  was  a  departure  from 
the  theory  of  not  advertising 
during  a  labor  crisis.  Looking 
backward,  I  am  glad  we  made 
the  decision. 

‘‘We  used  personalized  adver¬ 
tising.  Direct  statements  were 
issued  over  the  signature  of  Lew 
Cook,  Safeway  division  man¬ 
ager.  ‘This  proved  a  happy  so¬ 
lution.” 

First  advertising  was  prepared 
by  Braun  &  Co.  Foote,  Cone  & 
Belding,  Safeway  advertising 
agency,  took  over  the  copy  prep¬ 
aration  later. 

_  In  addition  to  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  tieup,  the  union  action 
closed  55  stores  on  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Peninsula  and  boycotted 
Marin  County  Stores. 

“Just  who  wants  meat  mar¬ 
kets  closed  on  Mondays?,  “How 
to  Sabotage  Union  Labor,’’  and 
“What  food  does  Milton  Maxwell 
allow  YOU  to  buy  for  Monday 
night  dinners?”  were  some  of 
the  Safeway  advertising  head¬ 
lines. 

The  Butchers  Union  replied 
with  “An  Open  Letter”  running 
five  columns  12  inches  and  a 


dramatic :  “Please,  Safeway 
Stores,  Inc.,  Pardon  Us  for  LIV¬ 
ING  ...  or  Trying  to.” 

T^e  “Please”  copy  said  Safe¬ 
way  was  accusing  the  union  of 
“creating  ‘famine  abroad,’  for¬ 
bidding  farmers  ‘to  feed  the 
chickens,  collect  the  eggs  or  pick 
the  vegetables’  and  saying  to  the 
public  ‘no  shoes  on  Tuesdays,  no 
newspapers  on  Fridays,  and 
close  the  Fire  Houses.’  ”  This 
was  being  done  in  80  newspaper 
ads  and  200  radio  ads  costing 
$150,000,  the  union  asserted. 

Safeway  retorted  with:  “Can 
you  imagine  San  Francisco  with¬ 
out  electricity  two  days  a  week?” 
and  “How  to  hamstring  a  com¬ 
petitor  and  kick  a  consumer 
around.” 

A  legal  battle  brought  diver¬ 
gent  court  rulings.  In  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  Judge  Herbert  Kaufman 
ruled  unions  could  negotiate 
days  to  be  worked  as  well  as 
other  conditions.  In  Marin 
County,  Judge  Butler  ruled  the 
opposite.  Now  there  is  a  bill, 
clarifying  the  right  of  the  em¬ 
ployer  to  specify  the  day  to  be 
worked,  before  the  California 
Senate. 

A  major  result  of  the  public 
relations  advertising  came  when 
the  Burlingame  Advance  used  a 
ballot  to  test  public  reaction  to 
the  Monday  butcher  shop  clos¬ 
ing.  (E&P  Feb.  1,  page  68).  The 
union  lost  682  to  127.  The  tie- 
up  ended  earlier  in  the  Penin¬ 
sular  chiefly  because  of  this 
showdown  in  the  Advance,  Al¬ 
derman  believes.  It  also  won  for 
the  Advance  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  award  for  distinguished 
community  service. 

Sentiment  was  growing.  The 
Butcher  Workman,  published  by 
the  Amalgamated  Meat  Cutters 
and  Butcher  Workmen  of  North 
America,  reflected  this  in  March. 
A  front  page  editorial  said  “the 
logic  of  any  of  our  local  unions 
in  the  retail  trade  to  insist  upon 
agreements  that  provide  for  the 
closing  of  markets  on  Monday 
at  this  time  is  questionable.” 

While  victorious,  Safeway 
stood  the  bulk  of  the  costs.  An 
outside  source  estimated  that  the 
union  paid  out  $100,000  for  ad¬ 
vertising  and  legal  purposes. 
Safeway  estimates  it  lost  $5,000,- 
000  in  business.  In  addition  to 
the  loss  from  the  closing  of  the 
butcher  shops  in  Safeway  mar¬ 
kets,  sales  in  other  lines  de¬ 
clined  when  people  went  else¬ 
where  for  meat. 


Home  Totvii  Luncheon 

Los  Angeles  —  William  F. 
Shea,  publisher  of  the  San 
I  Pedro  (Calif.)  News-Pilot,  was 
principal  speaker  at  the  annual 
Home  Town  Newspaper  Day 
luncheon  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Advertising  Club  last  week. 
The  event  is  sponsored  by  the 
California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Assn.,  southern 
unit. 


JUST  WHO  WANTS  MEAT  MARKETS 
aOSEO  ON  MONDAYS? 
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Saftwoy  Stores, 

Safeway  Tells  Its  Side  of  the 
Story. 

NJPA  Prepares 
For  Meeting 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J. — Grove 
Patterson,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Toledo  Blade,  will  be  the  dinner 
speaker  at  the  annual  summer 
meeting  and  mechanical  confer¬ 
ence  of  the  New  Jersey  Press 
Association,  to  take  place  June 
27.  28  and  29  in  Hotel  Senator, 
Atlantic  City. 

The  program  will  open  at  10 
o’clock  Saturday  morning  and 
continue  through  until  noon 
Sunday.  Registration  will  start 
Friday  evening. 

The  group  will  be  given  a 
welcome  by  Mayor  Joseph  Alt¬ 
man  of  Atlantic  City  and  NJPA 
President  Willard  E.  Bowman 
will  respond  for  the  Association. 

A  program  appealing  to  both 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  is 
being  worked  out  by  President 
Neal  E.  Dyer  of  the  Mechanical 
Division,  Edward  C.  McMahon, 
co-chairman  for  weekly  newspa¬ 
pers,  and  a  joint  committee. 

■ 

West's  Ad  Convention 
To  Have  Own  Paper 

San  Francisco — Thanks  to  the 
Boise  Idaho  Statesman,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  convention  of  the 
Advertising  Association  of  the 
West  at  Sun  Valley,  Ida.,  will 
have  their  own  newspaper.  It 
will  be  flown  in  daily  from  Boise 
during  the  five  days  of  the  con¬ 
vention,  June  22-26. 

Announcement  of  the  plan 
was  made  here  by  Charles  W. 
Collier,  managing  director,  AAW. 
Mrs.  Margaret  Cobb  Ailshie,  pub¬ 
lisher.  has  offered  to  provide  the 
convention  newspaper.  A  re¬ 
porter  and  cameraman  will  fly 
185  miles  from  Boise  to  Sun  Val¬ 
ley  daily  for  stories  and  pictures. 
A  madeover  edition  of  the 
Statesman  will  be  flown  back 
the  following  morning  for  break¬ 
fast  time  deliveries.  Each  edi¬ 
tion  will  contain  a  page  of  con¬ 
vention  stories  and  a  page  of 
convention  pictures. 

■ 

New  Office 

Montreal — ^The  Newsprint  As¬ 
sociation  of  Canada  has  moved 
to  new  offices  at  2280  Sun  Life 
Bldg.  here. 

IDITOR  li  P 


Standard  Oil 
Adman  Advises 
Small  Papers 

Newspaper  publishers  who  j; 
tended  the  annual  Louisiau 
Press  Association  convention,  j 
Monroe,  La.,  recently,  heaifiboa 
a  large-scale  advertiser  looii 
upon  the  average  small  dij]t 
and  weekly.  The  speaker^ 
Robert  M.  Gray,  manager  of  tia 
advertising-sales  promotion  it 
partment  of  Standard  Oil  Co  o! 
New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Gray’s  talk  opened  with  i 
factual  outline  of  the  procedu.'! 
followed  by  his  company  in  k 
lecting  additions  to  their  net^ 
paper  media  lists.  Beginniq 
with  the  solicitation  b^y  tia 
newspaper,  he  stressed  his  con: 
pany’s  close  interest  in  tbt 
small  newspaper  which  “gkr. 
fled”  America’s  real  news,  tha: 
of  the  home  town. 

“The  Standard  Oil  Compuy 
of  New  Jersey  is  a  believer  in  tht 
small  daily  or  weekly  pap« 
said  Mr.  Gray.  “We  practice  and 
give  support  to  our  belief  hr 
using  regularly  more  than  80i) 
local  newspapers  to  give  adver 
tising  support  to  the  24,000  inde 
pendent  local  Esso  dealers  ii 
our  18  state  area.” 

The  Esso  Marketers  ad-mas 
suggested  a  nine-point  pUtfons 
for  publishers  of  small  daily  or 
weekly  newspapers  on  how  to 
do  a  better  all-around  job  with 
and  for  the  large-scale  adver 
tiser  : 

1.  More  equal  distribution  of 
national  and  large-scale  adver 
tising  through  the  paper. 

2.  Calls  by  the  newspaper  os 
local  dealers  of  national  ad  ac¬ 
counts  to  familiarize  them  with 
the  paper  and  its  circulation. 

3.  Solicitation  of  dealers  for 
local  tie-in  ads  timed  with  the 
national  ad. 

4.  Standardizing  the  two-inch 
column  width. 

5.  Careful  study  of  the  adver 
tising  contract  and  faithful  per 
formance  of  all  its  conditions. 

6.  Follow-up  checks  on  adver 
tising  material,  plates,  mats,  spe¬ 
cial  instructions,  etc. 

7.  Prompt  mailing  of  checkinj 
copies  and  billing. 

8.  Prompt  answers  to  adver 
tising  correspondence. 

9.  Careful  attention  to  the 
technical  side  of  printing. 


RACINE^« 
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if  gasoline  were  sold  in  tubes 


you  would  probably  find  everything  you  want  to  know  about  qual¬ 
ity  and  ingredients  printed  right  on  the  tube.  However,  the  usual 
gasoline  "package”  is  a  gasoline  pump.  So  oil  companies  every¬ 
where  put  "Ethyl”  trade-marks  on  their  pumps  to  show  you  that 
their  best  gasoline  contains  "Ethyl”  antiknock  compound.  This 
famous  ingredient,  which  is  made  by  the  Ethyl  Corporation,  is 
added  to  gasoline  to  improve  power  and  performance.  To  get  more 
out  of  your  car,  buy  your  gasoline  from  pimnps  marked  with  the 
familiar  yellow-and-black  emblem.  Ethyl  Corporation,  New  York. 


look  for  the  ETHYL  trade-mark 


%  Jrom  oCizz^ 

H.  F.  II  Modernizes 
Ford  News  Service 


By  George  W.  Parker 

DETROIT — The  Ford  Motor  Co. 

is  developing  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  program  which  is  making 
it  a  leader  among  big  corpora¬ 
tions  of  the  nation  in  that  field. 

In  the  auto  industry,  the  com¬ 
pany  is  unmatched,  so  far  as 
public  relations  is  concerned. 
In  the  industrial  field  in  gen¬ 
eral,  there  is  a  growing  con¬ 
viction,  at  least  among  news¬ 
paper  men,  that  Ford  is  the  best 
contender  for  recognition  as  No. 
1  in  the  business  of  selling  itself 
to  the  public  through  the  news 
medium. 

What  makes  the  company's 

£  resent  reputation  in  public  re- 
itions  surprising  is  that  only 
a  few  short  years  ago  it  oper¬ 
ated  behind  an  “Iron  Curtain.” 
The  company  was  not  blind  to 
the  advantages  of  good  stories 
about  Ford  in  the  nation's  press. 
But,  under  the  iron-fisted  direc¬ 
tion  of  men  now  departed  from 
the  High  Command,  the  com¬ 
pany  tried  to  follow  a  policy  of 
releasing  only  those  stories 
which  it  wanted  to  reach  print 
— the  favorable  stories. 

Nawsmen  Rebufied 
In  the  case  of  unfavorable 
news — ^such  as  labor  strife  in¬ 
side  the  plant  or  serious  indus¬ 
trial  accidents — reporters  work¬ 
ing  on  the  Detroit  scene  through 
the  30's  met  with  cool  rebuffs. 
Newsmen  and  photographers 
covering  stories  of  labor  demon¬ 
strations  around  the  gates  of 
the  vast  Rouge  plant  often  got 
as  rough  treatment  from  the 
free-swinging  plant  guards  as 
did  the  labor  chieftains. 

A  select  group  of  reporters — 
who  had  won  favor  with  top 
Ford  bosses  through  demonstrat¬ 
ing  their  willingness  to  play 
ball — became  the  sounding 
boards  for  the  company. 

But  that  method  of  news  dis¬ 
semination,  and  its  twin  policy 
of  treating  the  employes  as  just 
so  many  automatons  who  were 
suppos^  to  do  their  day's  work 
and  not  try  to  interest  them¬ 
selves  in  Ford  policies,  began  to 
backfire. 

When,  in  the  30's,  labor  lead¬ 
ers  started  to  demand  a  voice 
for  their  members  in  shaping 
company  policies,  they  were 
met  with  a  two-fisted  resistaifce. 
This  led  to  actual  pitched 
battles. 

And,  in  the  .press,  the  battle 
was  waged  with  words,  with 
acrimonious  union  charges  an¬ 
swered  by  equally  bitter  coun¬ 
tercharges  from  the  company. 

As  the  more  enlighten^  em¬ 
ployers  today  recognize,  this 
policy  doe.'i  not  pay  off  well 
in  public  relations.  And,  in  the 
case  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.,  it 
did  not  pay  off  well  from  the 
sales  angle,  either. 

The  late  Edsel  Ford  evidently 


saw  and  understood  the  hand¬ 
writing  on  the  wall.  He  set  up 
the  Ford  News  Bureau  in  an  at- 
teniDt  to  win  back  the  public's 
confiaence.  In  the  actual  do- 
the-work  job  of  directing  the 
News  Bureau  was  Charles 
( Charlie  to  everybody )  Carll, 
a  veteran  newspaper  man  with 
experience  through  the  ranks 
to  managing  editorships. 

But  the  tough  boys  were  still 
in  the  saddle  under  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  the  late  Henry  Ford, 
forced  to  return  to  active  man¬ 
agement  of  the  auto  empire 
when  Edsel  died. 

Then  came  the  big  change. 
Henry  Ford  II  became  president 
of  the  company.  Young  Henry 
cleaned  house.  Out  went  the 
old-line  boys,  including  Harry 
Bennett,  rough-tough  personnel 
director,  who  had  earned  labor's 
enmity  for  himself  and  the  com¬ 
pany. 

They  were  replaced  by  young 
blood,  ten  men  of  modern  ideas 
headed  by  Ernest  R.  Br6ech  as 
executive  vicepresident.  Ernest 
and  competent  Henry  Ford  II 
and  Breech  lean  on  this  group, 
which  includes  some  of  the  best 
brains  in  the  country.  These 
men  have  been  streamlining  the 
Ford  empire,  slashing  off  a  lot 
of  operations  which  do  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  making  of  autos, 
trucks  and  tractors. 

A  friendly,  but  not  wishy- 
washy,  attitude  toward  labor 
has  b^n  developed.  The  com¬ 
pany  tries  to  meet  the  union 
halfway,  and  as  a  result  Ford 
saw  comparatively  few  stop¬ 
pages  even  last  year  while  Gen¬ 
eral  Motors  and  coal  and  steel 
were  tied  up  in  wage  disputes. 

Young  Henry  is  making  his 
workers  feel  as  though  they 
have  a  real  stake  in  the  com¬ 
pany.  In  a  series  of  personal 
letters  accompanied  by  ques¬ 
tionnaires.  he  has  sought — and 
got — the  workers'  reactions  to 
company  policies,  and  an  air¬ 
ing  of  their  “beefs.” 

From  these  responses  have 
come  concrete  steps  for  remov¬ 
ing  some  causes  of  friction. 

Carll  Still  News  Head 

Undoubtedly  the  biggest  rea¬ 
son  for  the  development  of  the 
new  Ford  policies,  including 
those  in  public  relations,  is 
Henry  Ford  II,  himself.  But 
another  big  factor  is  the  crack 
public  and  industrial  relations 
teams  he  has  organized. 

The  No.  1  organization,  so  far 
as  the  nation's  newspapers  are 
concerned,  is  the  Ford  News 
Bureau,  still  headed  by  Charlie 
Carll. 

Starting  out  under  the  old  re¬ 
gime,  when  he  had  to  fight  for 
virtually  every  line  in  a  release, 
Carll  has  stuck  It  out  on  the 
firing  line.  Now,  under  the 


new  management,  he  is  able  to 
answer  almost  any  question  a 
newspaperman  may  ask  and  if 
Charlie  doesn't  know  the 
answer,  one  of  the  Ford  Policy 
Committee  members  will  give 
him  the  information  for  the 
press — excepting  only  competi¬ 
tive  business  secrets,  of  course. 
Detroit  reporters  swear  by 
Charlie  Carll,  whereas  they  are 
inclined  to  swear  at  many  other 
PR  men  in  the  industry. 

The  way  the  News  Bureau 
operates  on  a  fast-breaking  story 
is  a  joy  to  a  hard-pressed  re¬ 
porter  on  deadline.  Take  the 
recent  death  of  Henry  Ford,  for 
example.  A  few  minutes  after 
the  death  became  known,  the 
News  Bureau  had  set  up  three- 
way  telephone  communications 
to  Associated  Press,  United 
Press  and  the  Detroit  Free 
Press,  the  only  Detroit  paper 
publishing  at  that  early  hour 
of  the  morning. 

Reporters  in  those  offices  got 
an  immediate  story  of  the  drama 
in  the  death  of  the  builder  of 
an  auto  empire. 

Soon,  despite  the  phone  strike, 
calls  were  pouring  into  the 
News  Bureau  from  all  over  the 
country.  Some  1,400  were  an¬ 
swered  in  one  day.  Scores  of 
wired  queries  were  also  an¬ 
swered. 

700  Calls  a  Day 

The  bureau  handles  as  many 
as  700  calls  on  its  busiest  days, 
and  a  slow  day  adds  up  to  about 
225  calls.  In  addition  a  steady 
stream  of  wire  and  letter 
queries  from  newspapers  are 
answered.  And  any  day  of  the 
week  finds  several  reporters 
from  local  or  out-of-town  papers 
arriving  at  the  News  Bureau 
in  the  Rouge  plant  for  first¬ 
hand  information. 

Over-all  director  of  public  re¬ 
lations  Is  James  W.  Irwin,  who 
left  his  James  W.  Irwin  &  As¬ 
sociates,  public  and  employe  re¬ 
lations  counselors,  in  Chicago 
and  New  York,  March  1,  to  be¬ 
come  assistant  to  Henry  Ford  II 
and  a  member  of  the  Ford  High 
Command. 

Earl  Newsom  &  Co.,  New 
York,  still  retains  its  status  as 
public  relations  counselor. 

Mr.  Irwin  told  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  that  he  had  a  definite 
philosophy  about  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  that  he  had  found 
Henry  Ford  II’s  ideas  on  the 
subject  were  the  same. 

“That  makes  it  lucky  for  me," 
Mr.  Irwin  said,  smiling.  “I  have 
always  maintained  that  half  of 
any  public  relations  man's  time 
should  be  devoted  to  his  re¬ 
sponsibilities  to  the  public.  He 
is  naturally  obligated  to  the 
company  which  pays  the  bills, 
but  he  is  also  obligated  to  serve 
truth. 

“I  have  always  felt  that  com¬ 
panies  should  be  open  in  their 
dealings  with  the  public  and  the 
press.  That  is  the  policy  now 
being  carried  out  here  at  Ford's: 
to  give  the  public — through  the 
press — an  immediate  report  on 
any  newsworthy  event.  Charlie 
Carll's  policies  and  activities 
will  not  be  altered.  Insofar  as 
Charlie,  personnally,  is  con¬ 
cerned,  his  duties  are  being  ex¬ 
panded  and  he  will  operate 
(Continued  on  page  54) 


Hometowners 
Report  on 
Latest  Survey 

Los  Angeles,  Calif.— Intenjo 
readership  qualities  of  home¬ 
town  newspapers  have 
tested  a  third  time  and  not  found 
wanting,  according  to  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  five  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  dailies  on  behalf  of  Home¬ 
town  Newspapers,  promotion  or¬ 
ganization  of  non-metropolitan 
papers  in  the  11  Western  statei 

Results  may  be  applied  to 
newspapers  generally,  William 
F.  Shea,  publisher,  San  Pedro 
(Calif.)  News-Pilot,  told  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Los  Angeles  Adver¬ 
tising  Club  last  week. 

“You  can  reach  most  buyers 
for  less  than  the  price  of  that 
stick  of  gum,”  Shea  said,  re 
ferring  to  a  promotion  piece  du- 
tributed  to  club  members,  to 
which  was  attached  a  piece  of 
gum. 

That  is  because  newspapers 
begin  playing  important  roles  in 
the  formative  life  of  each  indi¬ 
vidual,  continue  through  life  as 
a  vital  part  of  the  American 
family.  Shea  explained. 

The  third  study  of  the  coop¬ 
erative  group  of  newspapers, 
has  been  completed  and  is  now 
in  course  of  publication. 

It  served  to  prove  anew  the 
findings  made  in  the  first  study 
of  five  Northern  California  dail¬ 
ies,  and  in  the  second  stu(^, 
made  of  five  newspapers  in  ^e 
Pacific  Northwest  and  Rocky 
Mountain  states.  These  studies, 
made  by  Dr.  Chilton  Bush,  ex¬ 
ecutive  head,  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity  division  of  journalism 
showed  that  the  small  newspa¬ 
per  has  such  intense  readership 
that  the  advertiser  need  not  be 
concerned  over  milline  rate. 

Specific  examples  backing  up 
the  stick  of  gum  theory,  using 
the  Colorado  Springs  (Colo.) 
Gazette-Telegraph  findings,  in¬ 
cluded:  Cost  of  two-tenths  of 
one  cent  for  the  Kellogg  Com 
Flakes  ad  to  be  read  by  each 
woman  reader;  the  same  price 
for  Heinz  Baby  Foods;  slightly 
over  one-quarter  of  a  cent  for 
Solitaire  Tea,  less  than  one-tenth 
of  a  cent  for  Monarch  Spinach, 
a  little  less  than  one-fourth  of 
one  cent  per  woman  reader  for 
Doan's  Pills. 


Symbol  of  Swift,  Complete 
Newspicture  Coverage 


TODAY'S  PICTUkiS 
WITH  TODAY'S  NfWS^ 
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When  better 
automobiles  are  built 


Buick’s  coil  springs  keep  their 
gentle  softness  always.  They 
need  no  greasing  or  attention. 
They  are  unaffected  by  dirt, 
wear  or  the  weather,  and 
breakage  is  practically  unheard 


SKIP  styling  for  a  moment  — 
it’s  pretty  well  admitted  by 
now  that  Buick  has  called  the 
turn  on  the  shape  of  cars  to 
come. 

And  for  the  present,  slide  over 
performance  —  with  that  big 
bonnetful  of  Fireball  power, 
nobody’s  going  to  challenge  you 
much  on  the  open  road. 

What  else  has  the  trim  Buick 
got  that  others  can’t  quite  come 
up  to? 

You  find  one  big  answer  where 
the  cobbles  are  plentiful,  the 
car  tracks  tangled,  the  bumps 


THESE  DO  IT  —  four  big-but-gentle 
coil  springs  permit  each  <wheel  to 
“step  over”  bumps  as  it  reaches 
them.  It  is  this  independent  action 
of  each  wheel  that  gives  Buick 
its  matchless  buoyancy  on  any 
and  all  roads. 


The  net  of  it  all  fs  that  you  put 
yourself  on  Easy  Street  when 
you  seat  yourself  in  a  Buick. 
You  make  every  road  a  better 
road  —  every  ride  an  adventure 
in  smooth  and  buoyant  comfort. 

Why  not  drop  in  and  learn 
more?  Whether  you  have  a  car 
to  trade  or  want  to  talk  on  a 
“clean  deal”  basis,  you’ll  always 
find  a  warm  welcome  here. 


It  was  Buick  that  first  made  it 
possible  for  each  wheel  to  step 
over  bumps  as  they  came  along, 
leaving  the  frame  and  body  to 
pursue  their  level  way  un¬ 
disturbed. 


This  brawny  traveler  has  a  ride 
—  a  smooth,  level,  easy  stride 
that  makes  you  think  of  a  canoe 
drifting  in  quiet  waters. 

One  reason:  It  was  Buick  that 
first  introduced  the  American 
public  to  soft,  gentle  coil 
springing  on  all  four  wheels. 


ONLY  BUICK  HAS  ALL  THESE 

i(  AIRfOn  fBNDSRS  it  hribail  power 
it  ACCURITE  CrUNDBR  BORING 
it  BUICOIL  SPRINGING  it  PIRMI-FIRM  STEERING 
it  SILENT  ZONE  BOOT  MOUNTINGS 
it  BROADRIM  WHEELS  it  STEPON  PARKING  BRAKE 
it  FULL-LENGTH  TORQUE-TUBE  DRIVE 
it  OEEPFLEX  SEAT  CUSHIONS  it  CURL-AROUNO  BUMPERS 
it  FLITEWEIGHT  PISTONS 
it  NINE  SMART  MODELS  it  BODY  BY  FISHER 


BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


in  HENRY  J.  TATLOR.  Mutual  Nniworic,  Mondoyt  and  Fridayt 
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ow  do  you  handle 

22'/4  BILLlOBi 
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‘)S9  Stii  Avc..  Ni-\%  'Wirk  l*J.  N.  — Olliers  in  printipal  cities 

KvprtM 


[[WOULD  LIKE  TO  SIT  AT  YOUR  DESK  and  show  you  what 


perhaps  the  most  specific  and  practical  sales  tools  of  our  time— imli- 


iual  operating  Sales  Controls  for  nine  great  markets  that  pile  up  41% 


consumer  spending.  They're  built  on  bedrock  marketing  fact 


a  force  of  men  who  walked  hundreds  of  thou- 


Dll'  of  blocks,  sweated  through  hundreds  of  suburban  miles,  to  com- 


the  biggest  job  of  its  kind  ever  attempted.  Boiled  down,  these  are 


A  specialized  working  arrangement 
A  mapped  marketing  visualization 
4  shopping  center  and  street  visualization 
A  working  market  analysis 
A  tied-in  routed  breakdown  of  retail  outlets 
A  sales  and  salesman's  working  control 
A  factual  evaluation  of  each  market  and  its  parts 
A  practical  aid  for  setting  up  the  sales  nuichinery 
of  a  business 


THE  MECHANICAL 
CONFERENCE 

THE  MECHANICAL  COMMITTEE  of 
ANPA  will  have  to  find  a  new  formula 
for  the  program  of  the  annual  Mechanical 
Conference.  After  this  week’s  deluge  of 
dissertation  at  Chicago  in  the  upper  realm 
of  technology,  the  Committee  is  faced 
point  blank  with  the  question:  Has  the 
ANPA  Mechanical  Conference  ceased  to 
be  useful  to  the  industry? 

Many  went  to  the  Chicago  sessions — the 
official  registration  exceeded  1,100  —  but 
few  stayed  long  at  any  of  the  formal  meet¬ 
ings.  More  interesting  shop  discussion, 
on  the  level  of  production  superintendents, 
composing  room  foremen,  pressmen  and 
stereotypers,  was  to  be  found  in  the  cor¬ 
ridor  groups  and  in  the  rooms  of  the 
supply  firms’  representatives. 

Anyone  who  took  in  the  whole  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  conference  speakers  might 
leave  with  the  notion  that  newspapers 
must  be  doing  a  poor  job  technically; 
present  machinery  is  incapable  of  improv¬ 
ing  the  printing;  and  there's  a  concoction 
in  the  test  tube  that's  going  to  put  news¬ 
papers  out  of  business  pretty  soon  anyway. 

Of  course  the  speaker  never  said  any¬ 
thing  of  the  kind,  but  their  papers  were 
couched  in  the  careful  phraseology  of  engi¬ 
neers  and  technicians.  They  kept  to  the 
assignment  to  stay  above  everyday  plant 
operation.  It  was  all  so  highly  techni¬ 
cal  that  it  was  over  the  heads  of 
nearly  everyone  in  the  audience.  And  the 
impression  it  left  was  grossly  unfair  to 
newspaper  production  men  and  equipment 
manufacturers.  Some  fine  printing  is  be¬ 
ing  done  by  a  great  many  papers  today 
and  the  manufacturers  are  doing  their 
utmost  to  keep  pace  with  the  demands  of 
the  leaders  in  the  industry. 

The  ANPA  conference  calls  for  an  en¬ 
tirely  different  approach.  The  men  who 
attend  it  crave  information,  not  so  much 
what’s  new  in  their  fields,  but  how  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  the  excellent  ma¬ 
chinery  ^at  publishers  are  providing  for 
them. 

The  state  and  regional  mechanical  con¬ 
ferences  have  stolen  the  show  from  ANPA 
since  the  abandonment  of  the  clinical  ses¬ 
sions  at  the  national  confab.  Their’s  is 
a  very  valuable  service  in  trouble-shooting 
and  in  disseminating  practical  ideas  for 
use  of  equipment. 

The  ANPA  Conference  must  offer  some¬ 
thing  more  than  mere  talk  about  research. 
Why  $15,000  was  spent  for  an  expert's  sur¬ 
vey  on  newspaper  mechanical  research  a 
year  ago  and  not  a  word  was  said  about 
his  report,  is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  Chi¬ 
cago. 

As  it  stands  today,  the  research  business 
falls  under  the  heading  of  publisher  in¬ 
terests.  So,  too,  does  the  general  subject 
matter  of  new  methods  of  printing  news¬ 
papers — facsimile  and  such.  Possibly  one 
solution  to  the  Mechanical  Committee's 
dilemma  would  be  to  write  off  the  annual 
conference,  give  the  mechanical  superin¬ 
tendents  and  their  staffs  that  much  more 
time  to  attend  regional  conferences,  and 
build  a  session  on  mechanical  matters  for 
publishers  at  their  annual  convention  in 
AprU. 


EDITORIAL 


For  he  shall  have  judgment  without  mercy, 
that  hath  shewed  no  mercy;  and  mercy  re- 
joiceth  against  judgment. — James,  II;  13. 

IOWA  POLL 

WITH  ALL  the  hogwash  that  is  being 
spilled  around  these  days  about  news¬ 
papers’  “lack  of  responsibility,’’  the  “lying 
press,”  the  "venial  press,”  “distortion,” 
etc.,  one  would  gather  that  the  American 
press  is  in  a  sad  state  of  affairs  with 
falling  circulations,  loss  of  prestige,  ad  in¬ 
finitum. 

There  may  be  elements  in  American 
journalism  that  warrant  such  charges,  but 
any  honest  student  of  the  press  will  ac¬ 
knowledge  that  the  generalization  Is  un¬ 
true  and  unfair. 

To  prove  that  point  we  have  this  week 
the  Iowa  Poll,  conducted  by  the  Des 
Moines  Register  &  Tribune,  revealing  the 
faith  in  and  dependence  on  the  press  by 
the  public  in  that  area.  Similar  polls,  if 
conducted  elsewhere,  would  find  a  similar 
attitude  toward  newspapers. 

The  Iowa  Poll  found  that  more  than  93% 
of  the  people  in  that  state  read  newspapers 
and  of  this  group  85%  think  they  are 
trying  to  be  fair  in  their  presentation  of 
the  news.  What’s  more,  86%  think  news¬ 
papers  are  willing  to  correct  their  mis¬ 
takes. 

Of  special  interest  to  editors  Is  the  poll 
result  showing  editorial  pages  second  only 
to  general  news  in  the  reader’s  choice  of 
providing  the  g.  "“atest  enjoyment  and  the 
most  help.  A  recent  six-day  readership 
study  of  the  Troy  (N.  Y.)  Newspapers  re¬ 
vealed  a  similar  interest  in  the  ^itorial 
page. 

Claims  of  the  critics  that  people  buy 
newspapers  mainly  for  the  comics  and  the 
sports  news  are  torn  asunder  by  the  poll’s 
revelation  that  comics  and  sports  rank 
third  and  fourth,  after  general  news  and 
editorials,  in  providing  the  greatest  read¬ 
ing  pleasure. 

Also  important  was  the  finding  that 
the  majority  of  readers  depend  on  their 
newspapers  more  than  other  media  in 
making  up  their  minds  on  public  ques¬ 
tions;  also  that  newspaper  advertising, 
above  other  media,  is  most  helpful  to  them. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
America  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  role  of  their  community  newspaper  in 
their  daily  lives. 

Likewise,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
constant  criticism  of  the  press,  which  has 
become  like  a  scratchy  phonograph  rec¬ 
ord,  is  inspired  by  individuals  or  groups 
who  fear  the  press  and  would  stand  to 
benefit  in  their  own  selfish  program  if 
there  were  no  newspapers. 


TRIBUNE'S  lOOTH 

THE  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE  this  week  haj 
observed  the  100th  anniversary  of  its 
founding.  Its  achievements  have  been 
many,  among  them  is  its  circulation  lead¬ 
ership  among  standard-sized  newspapers. 

The  Tribune's  success  has  been  accom¬ 
plished  despite  the  barrage  of  attacks  and 
criticisms  which  have  been  heaped  on  it 
in  the  last  two  decades.  From  within  and 
without  the  newspaper  industry,  the  Trib¬ 
une  has  been  the  target  for  more  abuse 
than  any  other  daily.  It  has  not  even 
rolled  with  the  punches.  It  has  had  no 
noticable  effect  on  the  business  progress 
or  editorial  policy  of  the  paper. 

Any  publication  with  less  courage  and 
faith  in  its  convictions  would  have 
crumpled  under  the  blows.  But  the  Trib 
thrived  on  it. 

The  Tribune  commands  respect  on  this 
100th  anniversary  for  two  reasons:  It  is 
an  outstanding  example  of  fearless  and 
forthright  journalism — whether  one  agrees 
or  disagrees  with  its  policies,  it  is  no 
fence-sitter,  its  editorials  leave  no  doubt 
as  to  its  position;  it  is  the  leader  among 
American  newspapers  in  its  public  service 
program — since  1929  it  has  disbursed  two 
and  a  half  million  dollars,  to  Chicago's 
charitable  and  educational  institutions, 
which  it  has  collected  in  its  numerous  non¬ 
profit  events  for  the  public. 

The  Tribune  is  no  journalistic  accident 
or  phenomenon.  It  is  the  product  of  far¬ 
sighted  management  which  has  provided 
mechanical  facilities  second  to  none  and 
established  its  own  newsprint  supply  35 
years  ago.  It  is  the  product  of  100  years 
of  courageous  expression  of  editorial  con¬ 
victions  in  the  public  interest,  not  the 
least  important  of  which  has  been  its 
vigilant  guardianship  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  especially  the  free  press  guarantee. 

NEWSPRINT  PROGRESS 

ALTHOUGH  there  Is  no  promise  for  a 
greatly  enlarged  supply  of  newsprint 
this  year  or  next,  some  progress  is  being 
made  for  alleviating  the  shortage  after 
that  time. 

The  U.S.  Forest  Service  has  taken  the 
first  step  toward  promoting  an  Alaskan 
pulpwood  and  newsprint  industry.  A 
sample  agreement  has  been  prepared  at 
the  request  of  a  West  Coast  group  for  the 
sale  of  timber  in  Alaska.  Final  sale  de¬ 
pends  on  Congressional  authorization.  U 
approval  and  sale  are  expedited,  and  a  miU 
is  built,  production  might  start  in  1950. 

At  the  same  time  the  War  Department 
has  leased  the  Alabama  Ordnance  Works 
in  Talladega  County  to  the  Coosa  River 
Newsprint  Company.  Production  might  be 
accomplished  there  in  18  months. 

Also,  enlarged  production  in  Newfound¬ 
land  is  being  offered  for  two  years  hence 

If  these  three  developments  succeed  the 
newsprint  picture  should  be  much  brighter 
for  U.S.  publishers  along  about  1950.  In 
the  meantime  there  is  absolutely  nothW 
on  the  newsprint  subject  for  the  majority 
of  publishers  to  be  happy  about  As  the 
demand  for  copies  and  advertising  spa« 
increases — which  it  will — publishers  wifl 
have  to  be  more  and  more  vigilant  in  their 
cautious  consumption  of  the  raw  materisL 


I  D  I  T  O  R  A  P  U  B  L I  S  H  E  R  for  Jim  14. 


PERSONAL 

mention  _ 

frank  AHLGREN,  editor  of 

the  Memphis  (Tenn. )  Com¬ 
mercial  Appeal  is  on  a  tour  of 
Gennan  and  Austrian  occupa¬ 
tion  zones  as  special  consultant 
to  Maj.  Gen.  Daniel  Noce,  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Army’s  Civil  Af¬ 
fairs  Division.  He  is  inspecting 
information  and  education  ac¬ 
tivities  supervised  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  Military  Government. 

Ahthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  New  York  Times, 
left  for  Europe  May  31,  for  a 
six-week  visit  to  European  bur¬ 
eaus  of  the  Times. 

E.  D.  Lambright,  editorial 
director  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.) 


ANNIVERSARY 


In  The  Business  Office 


LYNWOOD  C.  ENGLE  is  mov¬ 
ing  up  from  assistant  to  adver¬ 
tising  manger  of  the  Saginaw 
(Mich.)  News,  succeeding  Har¬ 
old  J.  Slaght,  who  becomes 
manager.  (E  &  P,  June  7,  page 
76.) 

Lester  G.  Karr  has  retired  as 
advertising  manager  of  the  Flint 
(Mich.)  Journal  after  29  years’ 
service.  His  successor  is  Harold 
M.  Utley,  a  member  of  the  staff 
since  1928. 

Ralph  W.  Runnels  has  been 
named  national  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post, 
succeeding  Thomas  M.  Maes  II, 
resigned  to  become  vicepresident 
of  News,  Inc.,  and  publisher  of 
a  weekly  newspaper. 

Art  Collins, 


director  of  the  Tampa  (Fla.)  hir.  and  Mrs.  George  G.  Booth  a  weekly  newspaper. 

Tribune,  completed  48  years  in  celebrated  their  60th  wedding  Art  Collins, 

Tampa,  of  them  on  The  Tri-  anniversary  lune  1.  Mr.  Booth  after  25  years 

bune  staff,  June  1.  formerly  was  president  of  the  on  the  sales 

Mrs.  Arthur  Hays  Sulzberger,  Detroit  (Mich.)  News  and  of  the  staff  of  Colliers 

wife  of  the  publisher  of  the  New  Newspapers  Inc.  He  and  in  the  midwest. 

Fork  Times,  and  Roy  McDonald,  former  Ellen  Warren  Scripps  switches  to  Pq- 
publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  married  June  1,  1887.  Mrs.  the  syndi- 

(Tenn.)  News-Free  Press  were  *i,_  «»  inmea  cated  Sunday 

reelected  to  the  board  of  trus-  ,  .ul  1?“®“  picture  masa- 

tees  of  the  University  of  Chat-  Scnpps,  founder  of  the  News, 

tanooga  recently.  James  Sar- 

Hahry  Strunk,  publisher  of  St.  Bonaventure  College,  Olean,  gent,  advertis- 

the  McCook  (Nebr.)  Daily  News  N.  Y.,  June  8.  Mr.  Gannett  is  jng  manager  of 

may  be  honored  by  having  a  chairman  of  the  Executive  Com-  theNorfolfc 

dam  named  after  him.  Directors  mittee  of  Cornell  University  and  (Nebr.)  Daily  Collins 

of  the  Republican  Valley  Con-  a  member  of  its  Board  of  Trus-  News  since  June 

servation  association  voted  tees.  He  is  also  a  trustee  of  i,  1946,  has  resigned  to  join  the 

unanimously  in  favor  of  calling  Keuka  College.  He  holds  honor-  display  advertising  staff  of  the 

Enders  dam  after  the  publisher,  ary  degrees  from  six  other  col-  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 

He  had  been  active  in  its  plan-  leges.  He  will  be  succeeded  at  the 


Enders  dam  after  the  publisher,  ary  degrees  from  six  other  col-  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Herald. 
He  had  been  active  in  its  plan-  leges.  He  will  be  succeeded  at  the 

ning  and  construction.  Amon  Carter,  publisher  of  News  by  Gene  Day,_  _who  h^ 

J.  P.  Miller,  executive  editor  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star-  been  on  the  advertising  staff 
ol  the  Savannah  (Ga.)  Morning  Telegram  was  made  an  honorary  since  June  1946. 
ffetcs,  was  elected  chairman  of  life  member  of  the  National  Jack  Long,  formerly  of  the 

the  Georgia  members  of  the  As-  Aeronautic  Association  at  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)  News-Sentinel 
sociated  Press.  Miller  succeeds  association’s  25th  anniversary  circulation,  has  joined  the  circu- 
C.  B.  Allen,  publisher  of  the  convention  in  Fort  Worth  June  lation  department  of  the  Edin- 
Mnltrie  ( Ga. )  Observer,  who  3.  The  banquet  program  was  des-  burg  ( Tex. )  Review. 
retired  after  a  number  of  years’  ignated  as  “Amon  Carter  Night.’’  Marvin  Reimer  has  been  ap- 
service  in  the  office.  Richard  M.  Seaton,  manager  pointed  assistant  national  adver- 

WnxiAM  Dwight,  editor  of  the  of  the  Manhattan  (Kas. )  Mer-  tising  manager  of  the  Los  An- 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Transcript-  cury-Chronicle,  will  become  geles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Telegram,  has  been  named  to  a  manager  of  the  Coffeyville  Warren  Lowery  has  joined 

^lal  commission  which  will  (Kas.)  Jo^urnal  July  15.  He,  his  display  advertising  staff  of 

itudy  the  Massachusetts  Em-  brother,  Fred  A.  Seaton,  and  his  Portland  Oregon  Journal 

ployment  Security  Law.  father.  Fay  N.  Seaton,  are  co-  ^  _ _ ....  « 

t„„„  n  „  ,  ownprq  of  tho  Tournal  GORHAM,  of  the  promo- 

®  of  the  Journal.  ^  department  of  the  Port- 

Itt  of  the  Harrisburg  (Pa.)  James  W.  Egan,  Jr  vicepres-  Oregon  Journal,  and  Mrs. 

rekiraph,  has  been  appointed  ident  and  advwtising  director  of  Gorham  are  parents  of  a  first 

oamsburg  representative  of  the  Toledo  (O.)  Blade  and  a 

the  Commandant  of  the  Fourth  member  of  the  Advisory  Board  ’  n,.  _ _  i _ _ 

Naval  District.  Hood  is  a  Lieu-  of  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  was  ac-  Romrt  Thompson,  who  r^ 


Marvin  Reimer  has  been  ap- 


Jack  Gorham,  of  the  promo¬ 
tion  art  department  of  the  Port- 


Robert  Thompson,  who  re- 


( Continued  on  next  page) 


tenant  Commander  in  the  Naval  tive  in  the  successful  campaign  turned  from  the  Navy  to  tne 
Reserve.  of  that  hospital  which  raised  $1,-  circulation  department  of  the 

Allen  Dowling,  former  edi-  SOO-OOO  in  a  month’s  time.  {Continued  on  next  page) 

torial  executive  of  United  Press 
»nd  Acme  Newspictures,  has  re- 
siraed  from  the  publicity  de- 

KS'on?  Exoctly  WHEN 

Mlations  Director  for  the  Bar-  ,  ,  l  t  x 

ttizon  School  of  Modeling.  New  7"©/  '»  *>©  biting  best  — - 

York  City.  Mr.  Dowling  was 

SOLUNAR  TABLES  By  John  Alden  Knight 

Mgo  and  Detroit,  executive  di-  ' 

^^‘l\^ew'^York.^ilund%  7nd  G  ’lve  The  Pcok  Periods  of  Each  Day 

publisher  of  the  Beatrice  ( Nebr. ) 

worked  in  LOCALIZED  FOR  YOUR  OWN  TERRITORY 

^  editorial  departments  of  the 

•VM/lington  ( D.  c. )  Post  and  t*’’*  “  powerful  little  feature.  by  the  noted  author.  Nearly 

“e  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World-Her-  ip^-S'^ouM^  w™k  ‘"us'Liu  newspapers  have 

For  the  last  six  months  he  b?ated  espi^ially  for  your  snapped  it  up.  Phone  or 

“«  been  in  motion  picture  pub-  territory.  Accompanyina  story  wire  for  terms. 

York  and 

<iouywood.  TLir  deaictcb  tbibiiaic  cvAim^Ave 


Exactly  WHEN 

they'll  be  biting  best 

SOLUNAR  TABLES  By  John  Alden  Knight 

Give  The  Peak  Periods  of  Each  Day 

LOCALIZED  FOR  YOUR  OWN  TERRITORY 


It's  a  powerful  little  feature, 
t.'ikinx  only  three  inches  of 
space  once  a  week.  Its  cali¬ 
brated  especially  for  your 
territory.  Accompanying  story 


by  the  noted  author.  Nearly 
100  newspapers  have 
snapped  it  up.  Phone  or 
wire  for  terms. 


Frank  Gannett,  president  of  ^  ss 
Newspapers,  received 
honorary  LL.D.  degree  from 

*®IT0R  a  PUBLISHER  for  Jin*  14. 


THE  REGISTER  AND  TRIBUNE  SYNDICATE 

D«f  Moines,  Iowa  25  W.  45tli  St.,  New  York  City 


Ifefflo  to  Editors  s 


BOB 


R  U  A  R  K 


has  left  ior  Europe 
EUid  Africa  to  follow 
tlie  trail  blazed  by 
our  GIs  EUid  aade 
famous  by  them,  and 
will,  in  effect,  be 
reporting  back  to 
them  about  the 
places  they  leEumed 
to  know  so  well; 
the  cafes,  the  girls, 
the  kids,  the 
weather,  the  bar¬ 
tenders,  etc* 

Having  no  axes  to 
grind,  he *11  stick 
to  the  human- interest 
stuff  and  shun 
politics  and  world 
affairs  completely* 

Ideal  summer 
coverage  of 
Europe  by  the 
'•country*  s 
fastest- 
climbing 
coluonist  *" 

Ruark  returns  Sept  *  1 ' 

For  rates, 
phone  or  wire 

FEATURE 

SYNDICATE 

220  EAST  42nd  street, 

NEW  Y.ORK  17  N  Y. 


Personals 

continued  from  page  43 


Portland  Oregon  Journal,  has 
accepted  a  position  on  the  adver¬ 
tising  sales  staff  of  the  same 
paper.  His  successor  is  Ray 
Maine.  Glj:nn  Monismith  has 
been  named  Longview,  Wash. 
manaKer,  replacing  Harvey  Ol¬ 
sen,  who  has  join^  the  circula¬ 
tion  stciff  in  Portland. 

Frank  Hunsaker,  at  one  time 
on  the  advertising  sales  staff  of 
,  the  Butte  Montana  Standard  and 
i  later  with  the  Idaho  Falls  ( Ida. ) 
Post-Register,  has  been  named 
Northwest  manager  of  Wesix 
'  Electric  company,  with  head¬ 
quarters  in  Portland,  Ore. 

I  - 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

^  WILLIAM  CARNEY  of  the  New 
York  City  staff,  New  York 
I  Times,  will  join  the  Mexico  City 
bureau  of  the  Times.  Milton  and 
.  Virginia  Bracker  have  been 
I  transferred  from  Mexico  City  to 
Argentina,  and  Robert  Trum¬ 
bull  has  been  transferred  from 
'  Singapore  to  New  Delhi,  India, 
to  replace  temporarily  George 
I  Jones  who  is  returning  to  the 
United  States  on  sick  leave. 

'  Mary  Kimbrough,  women's 
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editor  of  the  St.  Louis  ( Mo. ) 
Star-Times,  and  Adele  Starbird, 
dean  of  women  at  Washington 
University  and  Star-Times  col¬ 
umnist  were  among  the  48 
“women  of  achievement”  hon¬ 
ored  at  a  dinner  given  by  St. 
Louis’  Group  Action  Council. 


Starbird  Kimbrough 

Bessi  a.  Martin,  society  and 
woman's  page  editor  of  the 
Leavenworth  (Kas. )  Times  since 
1900,  retired  May  31. 

Francis  W.  Carpenter,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  reporter  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  Mrs.  Car¬ 
penter  announced  the  birth  of  a 
daughter,  June  6. 

Jerry  Abondolo,  formerly  on 
the  staff  of  the  Waterbury 
(Conn.)  Democrat,  is  now  with 
the  Naugatuck  ( Conn. )  Daily 
News. 

Arthur  A.  Engel  has  been 
named  assistant  to  the  publisher 
of  the  Hollywood  Reporter,  the 
daily  newspaper  of  the  motion 
picture  industry.  Prior  to  the 
war,  Mr.  Engel  was  on  the  staff 
of  the  Washington  (D.  C. )  Post 
for  nine  years.  He  served  in  the 
Marine  Corps  for  4Vi  years,  and 
then  managed  the  New  York 
Post  radio  station. 

Ed  Wall  has  resinned  ais  a  staff 
writer  for  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Her¬ 
ald  to  become  business  manager 
for  Sabu,  famous  ‘‘elephant  boy  " 
of  motion  pictures.  Wall  was 
employed  by  the  Herald  nearly 
five  years. 

George  R.  Burnham,  former 
city  editor  and  columnist  for  the 
LaGrange  (Ga.)  Daily  News,  has 
reported  to  the  Associated  Press 
in  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  as  night 
editor.  Burnham  succeeds  Beryl 
Sellers  who  resigned  recently 
to  join  the  reporting  staff  of  the 
Columbus  (Ga.)  Ledger-En¬ 
quirer. 

Richard  Mansfield,  city  hall 
reporter,  San  Diego  (Calif.) 
Tribune-Sun,  has  been  reap¬ 
pointed  a  member  of  the  County 
Park  Commission  by  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  He  was  off  the 
Commission  for  nine  months 
after  serving  as  its  chairman 
for  two  years. 

John  L.  Newman  formerly 
with  the  Associated  Press  in 
New  York  and  Louisville  and 
recently  a  member  of  the  As¬ 
sociated  Advertisers  staff  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.  has  joined  the 
news  staff  of  the  Louisville 
Courier- Journal.  Newman  was  a 
public  relations  officer  in  the 
Navy  during  the  war.  He  will 
cover  labor  news  replacing  Sam 
Brightman  who  joined  the  Dem¬ 
ocratic  National  Committee’s 
public  relations  staff  in  Wash¬ 
ington. 

Larry  Boeck  has  returned  to 


the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal  sports  department. 

Joe  Klasman  has  joined  the 
Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour¬ 
nal  after  working  as  general  as¬ 
signment  and  rewrite  man  on 
the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun  Tele¬ 
graph. 

Robert  L.  Russell,  former 
staff  sports  writer  for  the  Peoria 
(Ill.)  Journal,  has  joined  the 
sports  department  of  the  Chicago 
Daily  News.  Bob  covered  high 
school  sports  for  the  Journal 
from  1939  until  1942  when  he 
left  for  a  four-year  tour  of  duty 
with  the  AAF. 

Gordon  P.  Hagberg,  former 
member  of  the  editorial  staffs 
of  the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Sun 
and  Union,  and  more  recently 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Vet¬ 
erans’  News,  a  San  Diego  month¬ 
ly,  has  been  appointed  associate 
professor  of  journalism  at  Den¬ 
ver  University. 


Beltaire  Weitzel 

Mark  Anthony  Beltaire, 
“Town  Crier”  columnist,  Detroit 
Free  Press,  and  Tony  Weitzel, 
Detroit  News,  have  received 
VFW  Ernie  Pyle  Awards  from 
the  Michigan  Veterans  of  For¬ 
eign  War. 

Carl  Welti,  former  U.P.  bu¬ 
reau  manager  at  Salt  Lake  City 
and  Fresno,  Calif.,  has  joined 
the  San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune- 
Sun  editorial  staff,  filling  a  va¬ 
cancy  left  by  resignation  of  El¬ 
don  Koontz,  waterfront  re¬ 
porter. 


Temporary  Housing 
Project  to  Get  Paper 

Wichita,  K  a  n  s  .—Publishers 
who  think  their  business  is  be 
coming  too  troublesome  in  these 
days  of  exorbitant  operatin* 
costs  and  newsprint  shorW 
might  draw  inspiration  from  a 
new  local  publishing  venture 
which  may  find  itself  without 
readers  overnight. 

That’s  the  precarious  position 
of  the  Pioneer,  a  new  weekly 
for  the  suburban  housing  proj- 
ects  of  Planeview,  Beechwood 
and  HiUtop  Manor,  scheduled  to 
make  its  first  appearance  with 
5,000  eight-page  copies  in  June 

Its  editor  and  publisher 
Charles  M.  Love,  32-year-old 
combat  veteran,  one-time  print¬ 
er’s  devil  and  since  1940  sports 
editor  of  the  Wichita  Evening 
Eagle,  knows  he’s  taking  more 
than  what  the  generals  used  to 
call  a  “calculated  risk.” 

Serving  18,000  people  still  liv 
ing  in  government-built  tem 
porary  housing  projects,  he  real 
lizes  he’ll  publish  on  borrowed 
time,  for  all  three  thriving  com¬ 
munities  must  vanish  eventually 
But  he  thinks  he’ll  hang  on  long 
enough  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
county  seat  paper  later. 

With  his  wife,  Dorothy  (who 
first  had  the  idea  for  the  paper), 
and  two  salesmen-reporters  set 
as  staffers,  he’s  ready  to  roll. 
Featuring  only  local  news,  the 
paper  will  also  carry  a  number 
of  columns,  including  one  called 
“Hot  Tips.”  to  be  written  by 
Wichita's  fire  chief. 

■ 

Outsize  Paper 

Several  editions  of  the  Green 
Bay  (Wis.)  Press-Gazette  have 
recentl.y  been  appearing  with 
one  page  of  the  issue  of  a  page 
and  a  half  size.  This  extra-size 
page  has  been  caused  by  the  use 
of  newsprint  the  daily  was  able 
to  pick  up  on  the  open  market  to 
bolster  its  short  supplies.  The 
rolls  of  the  “extra”  stock  were 
10  inches  wider  than  the  regular 
size. 


[Continued  on  page  50) 
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How  tome  'Little  Orphan  Annie' got 
left  out  of  the  paper  this  morning?" 
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Another  Highlight 
b  Bellamy's  Career 

To  the  Editor:  Herman  Bon- 
chek’s  article  on  Paul  Bellamy, 
editor  of  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  in  the  issue  of  Editor  & 
publisher  of  June  7,  was  of  par¬ 
ticular  interest  to  me.  I  had 
the  honor,  although  I  may  not 
have  thought  it  such  at  the  time, 
of  giving  Mr.  Bellamy  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  journalism  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  staff  of  the  Spring- 
jleld  (Mass.)  Union. 

He  was  then  just  out  of  col¬ 
lege,  and  I  proved  not  wrong  in 
regarding  him  as  exceptionally 
promising  material.  He  was  a 
pink-cheeked  lad  with  a  most 
engaging  smile,  the  son  of  Ed- 
wud  Bellamy,  whose  book, 
“Looking  Backward,”  was  wide¬ 
ly  read  and  discussed.  It  seemed 
likely  that  Paul  had  inherited 
his  father's  ability  for  good 
writing  and  penetrating  analysis. 
■This  soon  proved  to  be  a  correct 
estimate  of  him.  He  covered 
his  assignments  with  dili¬ 
gence.  .  .  . 

One  of  the  "beats”  to  which 
he  was  assigned  was  covering 
the  street  railway  company.  He 
always  managed  to  dig  up  some¬ 
thing  of  public  interest  while 
being  meticulous  as  to  his  facts. 
But  imagine  my  surprise  when 
one  day  the  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany  called  on  me  in  a  highly 
indignant  mood  to  say  that  he 
had  seen  enough  of  Bellamy  and 
didn’t  want  him  around  any 
more. 

"I  do  not  understand  your  at¬ 
titude,”  I  said.  “I  regard  Bel¬ 
lamy  as  one  of  our  very  best 
reporters,  always  pleasant,  al¬ 
ways  courteous  and  always  de¬ 
sirous  to  write  entertainingly 
and  accurately.” 

“That  may  all  be  very  true,” 
replied  the  manager  of  the  com¬ 
pany,  "but  my  trouble  is  this: 
every  time  Bellamy  drops  in  I 
resolve  not  to  give  him  any¬ 
thing,  but  before  he  leaves  I 
have  coughed  up  my  very  in¬ 
nards  to  him  and  it  makes  me 
thundering  mad.” 

“Well,”  said  I,  “you  have  paid 
young  Bellamy  the  highest  pos¬ 
sible  compliment.  He  evidently 
knows  how  to  go  about  getting 
a  story,  whatever  the  obstacles 
’’wy  be,  and  you  may  rest  as¬ 
sured  that  he  will  continue  to 
cover  all  matters  of  public  in¬ 
terest  pertaining  to  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  your  company.” 

And  so  Bellamy  did,  with  in¬ 
creasing  satisfaction  to  the  news- 
^per  and  with  the  ultimate 
blessing  of  the  street  railway 
manager.  It  is  perhaps  small 
wonder  that  he  soon  sought  the 
larger  field  that  the  Plain  Dealer 
^  him  and  that  nothing 
could  keep  him  from  rising  to 
me  top  of  his  profession. 

Maurice  Sherman, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 

Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

'Dangerous  Doctrine' 

To  the  Editor; 

OTO  attention  has  been  called 
to  M  advertisement  by  the 
Pott-Tribune  in  your  April 


19  issue,  in  which  that  newspa¬ 
per  argues  that  because  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  is  disloyal  it  will 
refuse  to  accept  advertisements 
from  it.  It  went  on  to  say  that 
no  disloyal  individual  or  party 
will  be  entitled  to  be  heard  in 
the  columns  of  the  Post-Tribune 
“except  as  he  or  it  may  offer 
proof  that  he  or  it  is  not  dis¬ 
loyal.” 

We  think  this  is  a  dangerous 
doctrine  for  an  American  news¬ 
paper  to  adopt.  In  the  first 
place,  it  indicates  that  the  Post- 
Tribune  would  censor  news  dis¬ 
patches  which  would  carry  ar¬ 
guments  or  reports  in  behalf  of 
the  Communist  Party.  In  the 
second  place,  it  strikes  at  the 
basis  of  a  right  as  fundamental 


to  the  American  people  as  free¬ 
dom  of  press — their  right  to  see 
and  read. 

Dissagrees  with  Ad 

The  purpose  of  every  newspa¬ 
per,  if  we  are  to  maintain  a  free 
press  and  the  obligations  that  go 
with  it,  should  be  to  provide  di¬ 
versity  of  opinion,  not  neces¬ 
sarily  in  its  editorial  columns, 
but  in  its  acceptance  of  public 
advertising.  As  to  other  points 
made  in  the  advertisement,  we 
can  certainly  not  agree,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  our  distaste  for  all 
that  it  represents,  that  the  Com¬ 
munist  Party  should  be  out¬ 
lawed.  That  is  another  point, 
however,  which  need  not  be  dis¬ 
cussed  here. 

Clifford  Forster, 
Acting  Director, 
American  Civil 
Liberties  Union. 
New  York,  N.  Y. 


2  Jailed  in  Beating 
Of  Negro  Netvsmen 

Boston — Beating  up  of  the 
editor  of  the  Boston  Chronicle, 
Negro  paper,  and  his  columnist 
resulted  in  sentencing  of  two 
Roxbury  men  to  six  months  in 
the  House  of  Correction. 

The  attack  on  William  E.  Har¬ 
rison,  40,  the  Chronicle  editor 
and  former  unsuccessful  Com¬ 
munist  candidate  for  State  Rep¬ 
resentative;  and  Samuel  P. 
Perry,  Jr.,  the  columnist;  was 
described  by  the  Judge  as  “an 
unprovoked  assault  for  which 
there  was  absolutely  no  excuse.” 

The  two  newspapermen  told 
the  court  that  they  were  at¬ 
tacked  by  white  assailants,  John 
Nickerson,  20,  and  Lloyd  Allen, 
19,  while  they  were  waiting  for 
a  street  car.  Mr.  Harrison  was 
treated  for  head  injuries  at  the 
Boston  City  Hospital. 


The  new  official  survey  on  air  mail  increases  across  the 
country  listed  Miami  in  top  position  in  its  ratio  of  Business 
Mail  to  Personal  Mail,  far  ahead  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Chicago. 

As  a  barometer  of  business  and  sales  activity,  this 
"red  border"  record  shows  our  population  center  eager  for 
immediate  action  .  .  .  and  100%  merchandise-minded. 
Sales  fly  in  this  market! 

The  Miami  Herald  leads  all  Florida  in  newspaper  reader- 
ship— No.  1  in  news,  circulation  and  advertising  .  .  .  One 
of  America's  greatest  selling  forces  .  .  .  12  months  of  every 
year! 
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CIRCULATION 


Training  Plan  Helps 
District  Men,  Carriers 


Canada  to  Make 
Coated  Stock 


By  George  A.  Brcmdenbiirg 


PICKING  UP  the  theme  that 

district  managers  are  the  key 
to  sound  carrier  organizations 
(E&P,  May  24,  p.  56),  we  offer 
the  advice  of  J.  J.  Whyte,  Min¬ 
neapolis  Star  and  Tribune  city 
carrier  manager,  on  training  a 
district  manager. 

Like  Charles  A.  MacDonald, 
Whyte  believes  the  backbone  ef 
any  carrier  organization  is  an 
eflficient,  well-trained  force  of 
district  managers.  As  he  points 
out,  to  carriers  and  their  parents 
the  district  manager  is  the  news¬ 
paper. 

Tells  Training  Program 

Whyte  goes  on  the  assumption 
that  given  the  best  possible  men, 
good  training  will  improve 
them,  poor  training  will  ruin 
them.  The  Star  and  Tribune 
maintain  two  “Trainer  Super¬ 
visors”  who  are  constantly  work¬ 
ing  with  both  newly-employed 
district  managers  and  older  ones. 

A  new  man  is  immediately 
assigned  to  a  trainer  supervisor, 
who  introduces  him  to  his  asso¬ 
ciates  and  acquaints  him  with 
office  details.  He  is  also  taken 
on  a  tour  of  the  plant. 

“We  have  developed  a  district 
managers'  handbook  to  help  our 
men  and  the  trainer  supervisor 
goes  over  it  point  by  point  with 
the  new  employe  and  leaves 
the  book  with  him  for  further 
study  and  to  help  guide  him,” 
says  Wttiyte. 

“The  first  week  is  spent  with 
the  trainer  talking  with  carriers, 
visiting  with  parents,  calling  on 
schools,  filling  routes  and  pro¬ 
moting  circulation.  Part  of  the 
second  week  is  spent  with  the 
trainer  supervisor,  but  the  new 
man  also  spends  part  of  his  sec¬ 
ond  week  with  other  district 
managers  to  learn  how  they 
work  with  their  carriers. 

“The  third  or  fourth  week  the 
district  manager  is  assigned  to 
a  district;  however,  he  is  not 
left  alone  all  the  time  as  the 
trainer  constantly  calls  back  to 
help  him  and  give  him  any 
necessary  assistance.  The  zone 
supervisor  who  is  in  charge  of 
several  men  including  the  trainer 
supervisors  and  district  mana¬ 
gers  checks  very  closely  with 
the  new  man,  helps  him  arrange 
his  program  for  the  day  and 
follows  through  with  personal 
help. 

“We  believe  this  method  of 
careful  training  of  new  men  and 
strengthening  the  older  ones  is 
proving  very  successful  at  the 
Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune, 
bringing  results  in  better  super¬ 
vision  of  carriers,  better  serv¬ 
ice,  better  parent  and  school  re¬ 
lations,  as  well  as  circulation 
increase,”  he  concludes. 

Carrier  Bundle  Ruling 

A  RECENT  Inland  Daily  Press 

Association  bulletin  contains  a 
ruling  from  the  Third  Assistant 


Circulators 
Of  Northwest 
Elect  Strommer 


Postmaster  General  regarding 
the  mailing  of  newspapers  to 
carriers  free  in  the  county  of 
publication.  The  ruling  states; 

“Bundles  of  copies  of  second- 
class  publications  mailed  by  the 
publisher  and  addressed  for  de¬ 
livery  to  their  agents  may  not 
go  free  in  the  county  of  pub¬ 
lication.” 

This  ruling  is  apparently 
counter  to  the  practice  of  rome 
newspapers  of  sending  carrier 
bundles  to  agents  living  in  the 
county  as  free  in  county  mail. 

A  Neat  Reminder 

G.  G.  TUCKER,  Ithaca  (N.  Y.) 

Journal,  has  devised  a  neat 
reminder  letter  to  send  to  sub¬ 
scribers  whose  mail  subscrip¬ 
tions  are  about  to  expire.  The 
letter  features  a  drawing  of  a 
hand  with  a  knot  tied  around 
one  finger.  A  window  slot  is 
attached  to  the  upper  part  of 
the  letter  into  which  is  slid  a 
business  reply  envelope,  with 
the  subscriber’s  name  and  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  reverse  side,  ap¬ 
pearing  through  the  slot  on  the 
letter  head. 

“Don’t  tie  a  knot  around  your 
finger,”  says  the  opening  sen¬ 
tence  in  red,  “to  remember 
that  your  Journal  subscription 
is  about  to  expire.  We  have 
made  it  easy  for  you  .  .  .” 

The  business  reply  envelope 
contains  a  note  to  the  subscriber 
concerning  renewal  rates  and 
suggests  having  the  person  mark 
the  envelope  for  renewal  and 
enclose  remittance. 

CSCMA  to  Milwaukee 

FOR  the  first  time  in  many 

years.  Central  States  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Association  will 
hold  Its  fall  meeting  elsewhere 
than  in  Chicago.  Milwaukee, 
home  of  CSMA  President  Elmer 
Schroeder,  Milwaukee  Journal, 
will  be  host  to  the  convention. 
Sept.  21-24,  at  the  Schroeder 
Hotel. 

Scholarships 

ANNUAL  scholarship  awards  to 

10  Minneapolis  Star  and  Trib¬ 
une  carrier  salesmen,  including 
one  girl,  have  been  announced. 
The  winners  each  will  receive 
a  one-year  $250  scholarship  for 
tuition  and  fees  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota  or  at  any  other 
accredited  Upper  Midwest  col¬ 
lege,  business  school  or  trade 
school. 

Four  Columbus  (Ohio)  Dis¬ 
patch  carriers  won  scholarships 
for  the  first  time  this  spring, 
according  to  E.  W.  Burwell,  cir¬ 
culation  director.  Rated  on  the 
basis  of  scholarship,  citizenship 
and  carrier  ability,  each  of  the 
winners  will  receive  $400  to¬ 
ward  his  college  career. 

Judges  were  George  A.  Smalls- 
reed.  Dispatch  managing  editor; 
Dr.  Clyde  Hissong,  state  director 


Toronto,  Ont.— The  first  ma-  T^l- g«i. _ 

chine-coated  paper  ever  made  JZilGCl  OirOHUiiOf 

in  Canada  was  produced  last  _ 

week  at  Port  Arthur,  Ont.,  it  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— Elec- 
was  announced  here  at  the  28th  officers  and  revision  in 

annual  meeting  of  the  Periodical  the  the  organization 

Press  Association.  were  highlights  of  the  conclud- 

Floyd  S.  Chalmers,  Toronto,  Norfhw^t"  “cireulatfon^  mS*®' 
newly-elected  PPA  president,  No^hw^t  Circulati^^^^ 

said  the  paper  would  not  be  fh^Hotfl  Utah  here  ‘ 
available  commercially  until  the  ^  ^  ^ 

fall.  A  survey  made  under  his  w 

chairmanship  showed  Canadian  or^esident  succeeding 
magazines  planning  a  77%  in-  ^Urk  Salem  (oVel 
crease  in  paper  consumption  oSs  elected  in^* 

over  the  next  five  years.  GrZ  Seame'nm»^^ 

—  "  vicepresident;  Wilby  M.  Dur- 

of  education,  and  Fr.  Robert  ham.  Salt  Lake  City  Detertt 
Harwich,  acting  superintendent  News;  second  vicepresident' 
of  parochial  schools.  David  H.  Smith,  Portland,  sec- 

tretary-treasurer;  Eldon  J.  CUrk 
Carrier  Notes  Spokane  (Wash.)  Spokesman' 

FIVE  separate  special  trains,  Review-Chronicle;  E.  C.  Aitchi- 

each  on  a  different  railroad,  son,  Billings  (Mont.)  Gazette; 
will  bring  Des  Moines  Register  S.  E.  Abbott,  Boise  (Ida.)  Statet- 
and  Tribune  carriers  from  all  men,  and  Hubert  Foxall,  Saika- 
over  Iowa  to  Chicago  between  toon  (Sask.)  Star  Phoenix,  di- 
June  19  and  August  7  for  a  series  rectors, 
of  three-day  trips  to  the  “Windy  New  Name 

City.  ”  Unique  feature  of  this  Name  of  the  organization  was 

offer  is  that  a  carrier  will  pay  changed  to  Pacific  Northwest 
$36  towards  his  expenses,  or  International  Circulation  Mana- 
$44  if  he  Is  17  or  older  by  July  gers’  Association  to  include 
1.  Canadian  members. 

The  Detroit  Times  marked  Speaking  on  “Carrier  Boy  Pro- 
its  seventh  consecutive  year  of  motion  and  Actwity”  More 
publishing  a  carrier  column  in  meml^rs  of  the  Rocky  Moun- 
regular  editions  by  increasing  tain  Circulation  Managers'  As- 
its  frequency  from  five  a  week  socition  ineeting  during  the  con- 
to  seven.  .  .  .  J.  Richard  Irvin,  vention,  Marvin  A.  YoMg,  dr- 
Carroll  (la.)  Times  Herald  cir-  culation  manager  of  the  Port 
culation  manager,  has  started  a  (Wash.)  Newt,  de 

new  carrier  publication,  “The  Glared: 

Hustler,”  an  eight-page  tiny  tab-  “If  each  and  every  paper,  re 
loid,  mimeograph  style.  He  gardless  of  size  or  manner  of 
would  like  to  exchange  papers  distribution,  were  to  include 
with  other  newspapers  publish-  carrier  boy  promotion,  it  would 
ing  carrier  papers.  .  .  .  “Sooth  do  much  to  break  down  old 
the  Nervous  with  Perfect  Serv-  ideas  of  ‘newsboy  exploitation’ 
ice!”  is  the  jingle-of-the-month  and  lift  to  actuality  in  the  mindi 
in  Ray  Marx’s  “Spokesman”  let-  of  interested  observers  the  train- 
ter,  containing  circulation  news  Ing  and  development  of  per- 
and  views  for  Los  Angeles  sonality  now  being  given  to 
Times  dealers.  .  .  .  Members  of  carrier  salesmen  nationally.” 
the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-  Rates  Discussed 

Gazette’s  Gold  Star  Club  recent-  w  r'ovaiio 

aninvoH  a  iiirVov  fiinnor  nnH  Jamcs  W.  Cargile,  Circulation 


the  Ft.  Wayne  (Ind.)  Journal-  Rates  Discussed 

Gazette’s  Gold  Star  Club  recent-  w  r'ovaiio 

ly  enjoyed  a  turkey  dinner  and  _anao-t1- 
rweived  a  Gold  Star  belt  and 

buckle,  symbolic  of  club  mem-  »h* 

bership.  ...  The  first  200  San  m 

Francisco  News  carriers  to  se-  “eiss  report,  he  said  had  it  been 
cur^five  Ss  went  to  Jonw  national  legislators  it 

Gulch  in  the  Santa  Cruz  moun-  oald  1in^newsiane1-*/?75%‘”i?! 
tains  for  a  one-day  outing  last  °  * 

month.  .  .  .  Twenty-two  Cleve-  >ia«  “hniW 

land  Press  home  delivery  car-  it 

riers  who  graduated  from  high  in 

school  this  spring  were  featured  ^ 

on  the  front  page  of  the  Press’  slightly, 

carrier  paper.  ■ 

Some  300  Portland  (Ore.)  CoverS  of  Globo  Flight 
Journal  topflight  carriers  were  w  •  i  c*  J 
rewarded  for  their  extra  sales  Ala  riUld  UdmpCUgu 
efforts  by  a  trip  to  the  roof  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  —  Milton 
the  new  Journal  building  where  Reynolds,  the  fast-fiylng 
Joe  Stein,  pilot  of  the  Journal’s  manufacturer  is  lending  a  hand 
helicopter,  put  the  flying  ma-  in  the  Star-Telegram’s  J'Soos 
chine  through  its  paces  to  give  and  Daughters  of  the  Ark”  ca^ 
the  boys  a  close-up  air  show,  paign  to  raise  funds  for  the  city 
After  a  lunch  there,  the  boys  zoo. 

were  taken  by  bus  to  Bonneville  To  donors  of  at  least  $5  to  w 
Dam,  the  bus  sealed  and  driven  fund,  Reynolds  offered 

across  the  top  of  the  dam  while  commemorative  envelopes  which 

some  of  its  workings  were  ex-  made  a  globe-girdling  flight  on 
plained  to  them.  After  a  mid-  his  “Bombshell”  plane.  He  said 
afternoon  dinner  at  Multnomah  he  had  144  such  envelopes  w 
Falls,  they  were  brought  home  give,  and  would  autograph  eao 
by  way  of  the  scenic  Columbia  and  accompany  it  with  a  ball- 
River  highway.  point  pen. 

EDITOR  A  PURLISHERfer  Jbm  K 


Cunningham 
Asks  New  Trial 
In  Libel  Case 

Boston— Elijah  W.  (Bill)  Cun- 
pingham.  who  was  found  guilty 
with  the  Herald-Traveler  Corp., 
(or  libeling  Dr.  George  W.  Hart¬ 
mann,  former  leader  of  the  Peace 
Now  inovement,  is  seeking  a 
new  trial  in  Suffolk  Superior 
Couit 

A  jury  returned  a  $7,000  ver¬ 
dict  on  April  30  for  the  plain¬ 
tiff,  a  psychologist  at  Columbia 
University  and  former  Socialist 
candidate  for  Mayor  of  New 
York  in  1941,  in  a  $250,000  libel 
action. 

The  suit  was  brought  by  Dr. 
Hartmann,  also  a  visiting  lec¬ 
turer  at  Harvard  University, 
following  publication  of  five  ar¬ 
ticles  written  by  Mr.  Cunning¬ 
ham  regarding  the  activities  of 
the  Peace  Now  organization, 
which  urged  a  negotiated  peace 
with  Germany  and  Japan  in 
1943  and  1944. 

Goimed  Mental  Breakdown 

Dr.  Hartmann,  who  was  ap¬ 
pointed  national  chairman  of  the 
Peace  Now  group  when  it  was 
organized  in  July,  1943,  in  Phila¬ 
delphia,  claimed  publication  of 
fte  Cunningham  series  had 
caused  a  mental  breakdown  and 
loss  of  his  positions  at  Columbia 
and  Harvard.  He  was  restored 
to  his  Columbia  post  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1945. 

In  defense,  Mr.  Cunningham 
insisted  his  articles  were  factual¬ 
ly  true.  He  said  he  wrote  the 
series  shortly  after  he  was  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  for  a  consulta- 


Squiriel  Gulch 
Is  'Steve  Canyon' 

Idaho  Springs,  Colo. — In  the 
rugged  mountains  four  and  one- 
half  miles  south  of  Idaho 
Springs — which  is  40  miles  west 
of  Denver — Squirrel  Gulch  will 
be  officially  dedicated  under  its 
new  name,  Steve  Canyon,  on 
June  25. 

The  Colorado  legislature,  with 
a  concurrent  resolution  on 
which  every  member  of  the 
House  and  Senate  had  his  name 
added  as  a  co-sponsor,  ordered 
the  name  changed,  in  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Milt  Caniffs  comic  strip 
character,  who  claims  many  fans 
among  Colorado  readers. 

tion  on  how  to  improve  the 
morale  of  American  fighting 
men  overseas.  The  verdict  cited 
him  for  malice. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Hartmann  has 
brought  legal  action  against  Wai¬ 
ter  Winchell,  some  distributing 
companies  for  Life,  Time,  Inc., 
S  c  r  i  p  p  s-Howard  Newspapers, 
and  New  York’s  PM. 

■ 

Model  Boat  Show 

Portland,  Ore. — ^The  Oregon 
Journal  sponsored  the  21st  an¬ 
nual  model  boat  regatta,  jointly 
with  the  industriai  arts  in¬ 
structors  of  the  Portland  public 
schools,  June  7.  Under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  Oregon  Journal 
Juniors,  launching  ceremonies 
were  held  at  the  Westmoreland 
pool.  Prizes  were  awarded  to 
the  winners,  with  cups  to  the 
two  top  schools  for  their  trophy 
rooms. 


Gal  Steps  In 
Where  Men 
Fear  to  Tread 

Chicago— A  mere  woman  has 
stepped  into  a  Chicago  Daily 
News  job  that  has  thrown  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  mas- 
,  culine  sex  for  a 
loss. 

She’s  Norine 
Foley,  generally 
recognized  as 
one  of  the  bet¬ 
ter  lady  jour¬ 
nalists. 

Norine  has 
put  the  “Town 
j  Crier”  ( a  local 
J  chatter  column ) 
back  into  oper- 
a  t  i  o  n  on  the 
Daily  News. 
Since  its  last  conductor  gave  up 
the  job,  the  Town  Crier  has 
been  on  the  shelf  for  a  year. 

Frank  About  Age 

Norine  is  one  of  those  women 
who  make  no  bones  about  their 
age.  When  asked  to  produce 
some  vital  statistics  about  her¬ 
self,  she  wrote  in  the  first  sen¬ 
tence  that  she  was  born  on 
Sept.  13,  1912. 

Her  father  and  mother  were 
natives  of  Chicago,  but  decided 
one  day  to  return  to  the  grass 
roots,  and  bought  a  farm  in  Ten¬ 
nessee.  After  having,  as  Norine 
puts  it,  “produced  nothing  but 
Norine  Foley,”  they  moved  back 
to  Chicago.  Norine  became  a 
stenographer  at  City  Hall  on 
her  graduation  from  high 
school,  and  at  night  she  took 


courses  in  law  and  English. 

After  serving  as  legal  secre¬ 
tary  for  the  attorney  for  the 
Illinois  Commerce  Commission, 
Miss  Foley  did  another  trick  at 
City  Hall,  and  then  worked  in 
the  CX^D  offices  during  World 
War  II. 

In  her  spare  time,  Norine 
edited  and  published  a  newspaper 
of  her  own,  “The  Foley  Bugle.” 
It  had  a  circulation  of  four.  The 
paper  came  to  the  attention  one 
day  of  Jack  Malloy,  then  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Her- 
ald-American,  who  offered  No¬ 
rine  a  job.  After  two  years  on 
the  Hearst  paper.  Miss  Foley 
went  to  the  Daily  News.  That 
was  two  and  a  half  years  ago. 
■ 

Distressed  Paper 
In  Iowa  Gets  Help 

Davenport,  Iowa  —  The  Ot¬ 
tumwa  Courier  maintained  a  99- 
year  record  of  unbroken  service 
in  publishing  a  newspaper  June 
7,  but  it  did  so  with  the  assist¬ 
ance  of  the  Davenport  Times, 
100  air  miles  away. 

With  electric  power  paralyzed 
in  the  Ottumwa  area  by  floods, 
the  Times  received  special  dis¬ 
patches  by  telephone  and  over 
the  Iowa  Associated  Press  Wire- 
photo  network  from  Courier  re¬ 
porters. 

Pictures  were  flown  here  by 
plane  and  with  those  taken  from 
the  AP  network,  a  four-page  edi¬ 
tion  was  printed  on  Times  pres¬ 
ses  and  flown  to  the  Ottumwa 
airport.  There  the  Courier 
trucks  picked  up  the  19,000 
copies,  ready  for  immediate 
distribution. 

The  Times  and  Courier  are 
members  of  the  Lee  Syndicate. 


A  book  of  major  importance  to  everyone  in  advertising! 

Men  and  Methods  of  mmm 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING’ 


'  by  Don  U.  Bridge 

If  there  is  any  importance  to  the  whole  system  of  advertising  in 
newspapers  and  the  practices  and  principles  on  which  it  is  founded, 
then  this  is  unquestionably  a  significant  book.  Don  Bridge,  news¬ 
paper  executive  and  former  president  of  the  NAEA/  has  brought 
together  in  convenient,  usable  form  the  methods  by  which  news¬ 
paper  advertising  achieved  its  pre-eminent  position.  Covering  35 
years  of  association  growth  in  chronological  order,  he  gives  you 
convention  digests,  committee  research,  board  reports  and  bulle¬ 
tins.  As  a  training  manual,  '’Men  and  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Advertising”  will  embue  every  newspaper  man  with  the  executive 
approach.  Buy  a  copy  for  each  member  of  your  staff. 


f  Save 


quantifies 


so  copies  . ...$110.00 

Additional  copies  $2.20  each 

25  copies  . $62.S0 

Additional  copies  $2.50  each 

10  copies  . ....$27.50 

Additional  copies  $2.75  each 
5 -copies  . $15.00 

Additional  copies  $3.00  each 
1  to  4  copies . $3.50  each 

Order  From 

NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING  EXECUTIVES'  ASSOCMTIOM 

Robert  C.  Pace,  Secretary-Treasurer 
212  Chester  Street  Danville,  Ill. 


PROMOTION 


Schools  Should  Teach 
Newspaper  Promotion 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

COMES  NOW  that  season  of 

the  year  when  the  young  fry 
bound  out  of  the  classroom  and 
off  the  campus  into  the  big  town 
looking  for  jobs.  In  recent 
weeks,  in  addition  to  visiting 
with  several  journalism  classes, 
we  have  spent  many  hours  talk¬ 
ing  with  young  graduates  eager 
to  make  their  talents  available 
to  never-quite-so-eager  employ¬ 
ers. 

The  experience,  ours  for  a 
number  of  years  now,  leads  to 
several  observations.  Chief  of 
these  is  that  the  National  News- 
paper  Promotion  Association 
would  be  better  advised  to  con¬ 
centrate  on  a  promotion  curricu¬ 
lum  for  U.  S.  schools  of  journal¬ 
ism  and  advertising  than  to  de¬ 
vote  time,  as  recently  an¬ 
nounced,  to  an  exchange  pro¬ 
gram  with  Latin-American  news¬ 
papers. 

Students  Uninformed 

It  comes  always  as  something 
of  a  shock  to  discover,  when 
talking  to  journalism  students, 
how  ignorant  they  can  be  of 
what  a  promotion  department  is 
and  what  part  it  plays  in  the 
newspaper  organization.  They 
seem  better  informed  of  every 
other  department,  even  the  me¬ 
chanical. 

This  is  a  direct  consequence, 
of  course,  of  the  inadequacy  of 
most  school  curricula  in  cover¬ 
ing  the  promotion  function.  Yet 
promotion  departments  are  to¬ 
day  probably  the  fastest  grow¬ 
ing  departments  in  the  newspa¬ 
per  organization,  and  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  promotion  people  exist 
where  the  employment  rolls  for 
every  other  department  are 
clos^. 

This  inadequacy,  in  turn, 
seems  to  be  due  to  a  basic  fail¬ 
ure  on  the  part  of  .school  faculty 
members  and  administrators  to 
understand  the  promotion  func¬ 
tion  and  especially  to  understand 
its  fundamental  role  in  today’s 
complex  newspaper  organiza¬ 
tion.  We  suggest  that  this  is  the 
proper  place  to  begin  a  cam¬ 
paign  for  more  intelligent  school 
treatment  of  promotion. 

Selling  Important 

There  is  no  better  time  than 
now.  If  we  are  to  maintain  a 
free  press,  we  must  assure  an 
economically  strong  and  inde¬ 
pendent  press.  This  calls  for 
personnel  trained  in  selling  and 
merchandising  as  well  as  in  pro¬ 
ducing  newspapers. 

We  will  concede  that  the  jour¬ 
nalism  schools,  in  the  main,  are 
doing  an  admirable  job  of  pre¬ 
paring  young  people  for  news 
and  ^itorial  jobs.  But  so  long 
as  they  graduate  students  who 
ask,  “Just  what  does  the  promo¬ 
tion  department  do?” — just  so 
long,  we  maintain,  will  they  be 
fundamentally  failing  in  their 
larger  role  of  prepanng  people 
for  newspaper  jobs. 
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Data  Book 

JUST  TO  SHOW  that  it  can  be 

done  inexpensively  and  sim¬ 
ply,  the  Miami  (Fla.)  Daily 
News  puts  out  a  data  book  that 
has  the  answers  to  all  the  ques¬ 
tions  and  yet  is  as  easy  as  easy 
can  be.  Bound  into  a  simple 
folder  are  15  pages  that  cover 
the  News  and  its  market  from 
advertising  rate  structure,  the 
first  entry  in  the  index,  to  year 
establish^,  the  last.  The 
folder  is  tabbed  for  handy  filing, 
and  Dan  Gattoni,  the  national 
advertising  manager,  has  a  note 
on  the  last  page  about  keeping 
the  folder  up  to  date  by  occa¬ 
sional  pages  to  come.  Simple 
though  this  is,  it  is  impressive 
because  of  its  planned  and  log¬ 
ical  order.  It  is,  therefore,  a 
good  and  effective  promotion. 

And  Just  Data 

TITLED  simply  “Some  basic 

facts  about  the  Charlotte 
(N.  C.)  News,”  here  is  a  six- 
page  folder  sent  out  by  the  Katz 
Agency  that  does  a  quick  and 
efficient  job  of  bringing  you  up 
to  date  about  the  News  and  its 
market.  The  big  news  is  that 
since  Thomas  L.  Robinson  be¬ 
came  publisher  in  January,  cir¬ 
culation  has  gone  up  more  than 
7,000,  and  total  display  linage 
has  gone  up  35%. 

Basic  facts  about  the  market 
are  marshalled  for  quick  diges¬ 
tion.  The  progress  in  the  last 
four  months,  under  the  new 
publisher,  is  quickly  summed  up 
in  a  small  folder  tacked  on. 

Also  a  good  job  of  marshalling 
basic  facts  is  a  six-page  folder 
put  out  by  the  Asheville  ( N.  C. ) 
Citizen  and  Times,  also  Kats 
Agency  clients. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Herald  Tribune 
Explains  Politics  of  Atom 

Following  David  E.  Lilien- 
thal’s  recent  proposal  to  the  Am¬ 
erican  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  that  the  dissemination 
and  interpretation  of  the  facts 
concerning  atomic  energy  should 
be  a  high  function  of  our 
schools,  churches,  radio  and 
press,  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  is  reprinting  in  book¬ 
let  form — “The  Atom” — 50  ques¬ 
tions  and  answers,  plus  a  brief 
nation-by-nation  summary  of 
international  atomic  activity. 

The  question  -  and  -  answer 
series,  written  by  Reporter  Peter 
Kihss  appeared  April  21-24 — 
two  days  after  Lilienthal’s  pro¬ 
posal.  The  24-nation  summary 
by  Kihss  was  published  Feb.  3, 
and  has  been  brought  up  to 
date. 

“The  Kihss  articles  are  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  Herald  Tri¬ 
bune  to  provide  interpretative 
articles  to  accompany  the  im¬ 
portant  news  stories  of  the  day,” 
the  newspaper  said. 
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Stomp  Club 

ERNEST  KEHR,  stamp  and  coin 
news  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  who  began  col¬ 
lecting  stamps  when  he  was  six, 
has  organize  the  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  Stamp  Club  to  promote  the 
idea  that  stamp  collecting  is  an 
aid  in  teaching  history,  geog¬ 
raphy,  world  commerce,  etc.  He 
had  more  than  100  grammar  and 
high  school  representatives  at 
the  first  meeting  when  Lauritz 
Melchior,  opera  star,  told  how 
he  had  financed  the  start  of  his 
musical  career  by  selling  his 
boyhood  collection  of  stamps. 


Column  Exchange 
REBECCA  PHILLIPS,  who 
writes  a  column  about  Dixie 
for  three  Alabama  weeklies,  is 
exchanging  columns  with  Kath¬ 
ryn  Magnuson,  who  writes  about 
life  in  the  Northwest  for  the 
Altoona  (Wash.)  Eagle. 


Praise  lor  Carriers 
THE  Detroit  (Mich.)  Times 
marked  the  seventh  consecu¬ 
tive  year  of  publishing  a  carrier 
praise  column  by  increasing  its 
frequency  from  five  to  seven  a 
week.  This  new  policy  means 
there  will  be  a  sketch  and  pic¬ 
ture  of  “A  Young  Businessman” 
in  the  Times  every  day. 


The  Ghosts  Walk 

THE  San  Francisco  (  Calif.) 

News  dramatizes  dull  figures 
on  traffic  safety  stories  by  paint¬ 
ing  “ghosts”  on  pictures  showing 
pedestrian  crowds.  The  "ghosts” 
are  the  men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren  who  were  victims  of  traffic 
accidents. 


Newswoman  Wins 
Fashion  Writing  Award 

Dallas,  Tex.  —  Miss  Helene 
Wilke,  22,  woman’s  editor  of  the 
Austin  ( Tex. )  American-States- 
man,  has  been  awarded  the 
Neiman-Marcus  $850  scholarship 
at  the  Tobe-Coburn  School  for 
Fashion  Careers  in  New  York 
City. 

Miss  Wilke  was  selected  on  the 
basis  of  written  test  topics  and 
personal  qualifications  in  a  con¬ 
test  sponsored  by  Neiman- 
Marcus.  The  scholarship  will 
cover  a  year’s  tuition  at  the 
Tobe-Coburn  School,  the  course 
beginning  August,  1947.  Local 
judges  selected  by  Neiman-Mar¬ 
cus  determined  the  six  outstand¬ 
ing  entries,  and  the  final  selec¬ 
tion  was  made  in  New  York. 

Miss  Wilke  received  her  bach¬ 
elor  of  journalism  degree  from 
the  University  of  Texas  in  1945, 
at  which  time  she  joined  the 
staff  of  the  American-Btatesman. 


600  Play  Goli 

Almost  600  men,  women  and 
children  participated  in  the  St. 
Louis  Globe-Democrat’s  12th  an¬ 
nual  HoIe-in-One  golf  tourna¬ 
ment,  which  took  place  last 
week.  Progress  of  the  affair 
was  broadcast  and  final  results 
made  a  big  story  in  the  next 
day’s  edition. 


Press-Scimitar 
Judged  Best 
Tennessee  Daily 

Memphis,  Tenn.  — The  Mm 
phis  Press-Scimitar  was  declared 
the  best  daily  newspaper  in 
Tennessee  when  the  University 
of  Tennessee  -  Tennessee  Pres 
Association  state  press  awanh 
for  the  period  from  April  28 
1946,  to  April  26,  1947,  were  re¬ 
vealed  during  last  week’s  Mem 
phis  convention. 

A  plaque,  the  Harry  Watkins 
Memorial  Award  for  General 
Excellence,  was  presented  to 
Eidward  J.  Meeman,  editor,  and 
J.  Z.  Howard,  managing  editor. 

This  and  other  awards  were 
decided  by  judges  selected  froo 
the  faculty  ot  the  bchool  of 
Journalism  of  Syracuse  Uni¬ 
versity,  N.  Y. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time, 
daily  newspapers  were  invited 
to  enter  certain  of  the  cont^ 
The  award  to  the  Press-Scimitar 
was  in  the  contest  to  determine 
“the  Tennessee  daily  newspaper 
that  excels  in  all  departments, 
excellence  in  newswriting,  edi¬ 
torials,  make-up  and  appearance, 
and  advertising.” 

The  five  judges  named  It 
unanimously.  They  were  Laur 
ance  B.  Siegfried,  George  C. 
Betts,  Roland  E.  Wolseley,  Wil¬ 
liam  J.  Oertel,  and  Robert  D. 
Murphy. 

Other  dailies  which  won  cer¬ 
tificates  in  the  general  excel¬ 
lence  contest  were: 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  secoiid  place;  Kingsport 
Times,  third;  Knoxville  iVeios- 
Sentinel,  fourth;  Johnson  City 
Press-Chronicle,  fifth. 

In  the  contest  on  make-up, 
typography  and  general  appear¬ 
ance  for  weeklies  and  semi¬ 
weeklies,  the  first-place  plaque 
went  to  Sparta  Ex^sitor. 

Top  honors  for  the  newspaper 
rendering  the  greatest  com¬ 
munity  service  were  taken  by 
the  Kingsport  Times,  which  lead 
a  successful  fight  to  get  General 
Sessions  Courts  for  Sullivan 
County. 

The  Memphis  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal  was  given  a  special  re¬ 
gional  service  award  for  its 
Plant  to  Prosper  program. 

J.  W.  West,  ^itor  of  the 
Kingsport  Times  -  News,  was 
elected  president  of  the  TPA. 


Excess  Insurance 
Covering 

LIBEL 

We  pioneered  this  field  and 
now  serve  Newspapers  and 
Broadaisters  nationwide. 
Have  ymur  Insurance  Broker 
write  us  for  full  details  and 
quotations. 

Employers  Reinsurauee 
Corporation 
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. . .  an  exciting  NEW  feature  for  your  paper! 


•  You  can  have  free  mats  for  “Don’t  You  Believe 
It” — an  outstanding  new  weekly  featiune. 

“Don’t  You  Believe  It’’ — aimed  at  scotching 
false  popular  beliefs — is  based  on  American  Can 
Company’s  “Ideas  for  the  Hell  Box,’’  familiar  to 
readers  of  this  magazine  for  the  past  few  years. 


Your  btisiness  department  can  also  use  this  feature 
to  get  increased  revenue  from  your  local  food  mer¬ 
chants. 

Mats  contain  no  advertising.  They  are  2  columns 
by  110  agate  lines.  For  sample  mat  sheets  and  full 
information,  write  to — 


AMERICAN  CAN  COMPANY 


»  PUILISHIR 


DEPT.  E.  230  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  17.  N.  Y. 


PERSONALS 


continued  from  page  44 


John  J.  O'Niell,  science  edi¬ 
tor,  Richard  Crandall,  picture 
editor,  and  Raymond  O.  Hoad- 
ley,  assistant  financial  editor  of 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
staff  were  speakers  at  the  June 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  Indus¬ 
trial  Publicity  Association,  New 
York  City. 

Earl  Hellen,  Jr.,  has  taken 
over  the  sports  desk  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C.)  Record  suc¬ 
ceeding  Al  Jennings,  who  re¬ 
sign^  recently  to  take  over 
public  relations  work  in  Daytona 
Beach,  Fla.  Hellen  formerly  was 
sports  editor  of  the  Newport 
News  (Va.)  Daily  Press. 

Bruce  Jolly,  formerly  on  the 
news  staff  of  the  Gary  (Ind.) 
Post-Tribune,  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Greensboro  (N.  C. ) 
News-Record. 

Thomas  C.  Wagstaff,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the  staff  of  the 
Greensboro  (N.  C. )  Daily  News, 
has  resigned  to  take  over  duties 
as  director  of  public  relations  in 
Raleigh  with  the  State  Highway 
and  Public  Works  Commission. 

Thomas  Lomax  Hunter,  who 
writes  a  daily  column  on  the  ed¬ 
itorial  page  of  the  Richmond 
(Va.)  Times-Dispatch  under  the 
title  of  The  Cavalier,  has  been 
ordered  by  his  doctor  to  take 
a  vacation  from  col^imn-writing 
for  an  undetermincid  length  of 
time,  according  to  an  editorial 
page  announcement  by  the 
paper. 

Clarence  Rottman,  former 
Manitowoc,  WLs.,  newspaperman, 
has  become  society  editor  of  the 
Fort  Atkinson  (Wis. )  Jefferson 
County  Daily  Union. 

Quentin  Warren  has  left  the 
Memphis  (Tenn.)  Press-Scimitar 
editorial  staff. 

William  Bassett  has  been  ad¬ 
vanced  to  the  news  staff  at  the 
Scranton  (Pa.)  Times  from  the 
position  of  messenger.  His  fath¬ 
er,  Wallace  Bassett,  is  tele- 
eraph  editor  of  the  Times. 

Jack  Stinnett,  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  columnist  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.,  has  joined  the  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  the  Santa  Barbara 
(Calif.)  News-Press. 

William  Holtzhauser,  former 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  newspaperman, 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner. 

Charles  Ashley,  former  re¬ 
write  man  of  the  Boston  Trav¬ 
eler,  has  been  named  director  of 
news  broadcasts  for  WEEI,  Bos¬ 
ton.  Ashley  is  to  have  complete 
supervision  of  all  news  broad¬ 
casts. 

Ross  V.  Hersey,  Jr.,  has  been 
named  managing  editor  of  the 
Waynesboro  (Va.)  News-Virgin- 
ian,.  succeeding  Harry  Nash, 
who  has  been  made  business 
manager  of  the  Fairfax  Hali 
Junior  College.  Hersey,  an  alum¬ 
nus  of  Washington  and  Lee  Uni¬ 
versity,  Lexington,  Va.,  has 
been  circulation  manager  of  the 
News-Virginian  since  1940.  Mr. 
Nash  will  continue  as  a  director 
and  secretary  of  the  Waynes¬ 
boro  Publishing  Company, 
which  publishes  the  News-Vir¬ 
ginian. 


AVID  'CIRCULATORS' 

When  lames  W.  Slower  (center), 
Detroit  Times  home  delivery  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  visited  Michigan 
State  College  recently  he  found 
a  group  of  journalism  students 
eager  to  learn  about  circulation. 
Shown  with  Slower  are  Earle 
McIntyre  (left),  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor,  and  Gordon  Hanna,  Michi¬ 
gan  State  News  circulation 
manager. 


During  his  twelve  years  as  a 
U.P.  European  correspondent. 
Handler  has  covered  events  in 
France  and  England,  as  well  as 
in  Germany  and  Russia. 


Wedding  Bells 


TOM  GWYNNE,  San  Diego 
(Calif.)  Daily  Journal  sports 
editor,  and  Esther  Byrnes,  Jour¬ 
nal  feature  writer.  May  31,  in 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Ethel  Anne  Lawrence,  for  the 
last  three  years  society  editor  of 
the  Stevens  Point  (Wis.)  Daily 
Journal,  and  Lt.  Donald  C. 
Helling,  at  West  Point  Miiitary 
Academy,  June  3. 

Lois  Butler,  of  the  promotion 
department  of  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  and  Michael  Mc- 
Gourty,  June  15. 


Mary  Ellen  English,  a  teach¬ 
er  in  the  Montgomery.  Ala., 
schools,  joined  the  Montgomery 
Alabama  Journal  as  a  reporter. 

Judy  Jennings,  who  joined  the 
society  department  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Evening  Bulletin  after 
the  Philadelphia  Record  closed, 
has  now  transferred  to  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  Inquirer’s  society  de¬ 
partment. 

M.  A.  Aldrich,  formerly  of  the 
Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  copy  desk 
has  joined  the  copy  desk  of  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Frantz  of 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  is  handling  the 
Springfield  Illinois  State  Jour¬ 
nal’s  radio  and  mortuary  col¬ 
umns. 

Bob  Slease,  formerly  of  To¬ 
peka,  Kas.,  has  taken  over  his 
duties  as  city  editor  of  the  Hold- 
rege  (Nebr.)  Daily  Citizen. 
Slease,  a  war  veteran  of  five 
years  service  in  field  artillery, 
had  served  for  the  past  18 
months  as  reporter-photographer 
on  the  Topeka  Journal. 

Gene  Dawson,  aviation  editor 
of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News 
was  re-elected  president  of  the 
Aviation  Writers  Association 
June  3  at  the  closing  business 
session  of  the  organization’s 
ninth  annual  convention  at  Hol¬ 
lywood,  Calif. 

Johnny  Bradberry,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Con¬ 
stitution,  was  elected  as  director 
of  the  Southern  chapter  of  the 
Football  Writers  Association  of 
America.  Fred  Digby,  sports  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  New  Orleans  (La.) 
Item,  was  elected  as  President. 

Daniel  Sullivan,  police  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Madison  Wisconsin 
State  Journal  has  resigned  to 
accept  a  position  on  the  state 
desk  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 
Sullivan,  a  graduate  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin,  was  a  lieu¬ 
tenant  in  the  army  air  forces 
during  the  war.  He  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Madison  News¬ 
paper  Guild. 

Meyer  S.  Handler  has  been 
named  manager  of  United  Phress 
Berlin  bureau.  He  earlier  was  a 
member  of  the  staff  in  Moscow. 


Popular  Columns 
Boiled  Into  Book 

Ottawa — The  oldest  continu¬ 
ous  newspaper  feature  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  “The  Diary  of 
Our  Own  Pepys”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Citizen  here  for 
15  years  until  the  death  of  E.  W. 
(Ernie)  Harrold  in  1945,  has 
been  published  in  book  form. 

Fd'ted  bv  I.  Norman  Smith, 
associate  editor  of  the  Ottawa 
Journal,  the  book  contains  a  se¬ 
lection  ot  the  best  weekly  col¬ 
umns.  With  the  assistance  of  11 
collaborators,  all  personal 
friends  of  the  late  columnist  and 
associate  editor  of  the  Citizen, 
Mr.  Smith  cut  about  800  columns 
containing  800,000  words  to  100,- 
000  words.  The  resulting  “Rec¬ 
ord  of  Canadian  Life"  has  al¬ 
ready  received  rave  notices 
from  reviewers. 


Editor  Lauded 
For  Safety  Work 


Harrisburg,  Pa. —  Plans  for  an 
extensive  educational  program 
of  traffic  safety  in  the  McKees¬ 
port  area  were  outlined  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  the  McKeesport 
Chapter  of  the  Western  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Safety  Council. 

One  of  the  features  of  the 
meeting  was  the  presentation  of 
an  award  to  W.  D.  Mansfield, 
president  and  editor  of  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  Daily  News,  of  a  cer¬ 
tificate  attesting  him  as  “Mc¬ 
Keesport’s  most  safety-minded 
citizen.” 


Giv*  Yourself  a  Chance 


to  experience  the  speed  with  which 
Editor  &  Publisher  Classified  Ads 
fill  needs.  Order  one  today.  Phone 
or  write 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TImm  Tower 
Now  York  It,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  IRyoat  9-3052 


Freedom  Train 
Starts  Sept.  17 
From  Phila. 


Washington  —  The  “Freedom 
Train,”  sponsored  by  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  will  begin 
its  year-long  tour  of  the  United 
States,  Sept.  17,  when  its  de¬ 
parture  from  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
will  highpoint  the  Constitution 
Day  celebration  in  the  “Cradle 
of  American  Liberty.” 

Bearing  on  display  hundreds 
of  historic  documents,  the  train 
during  the  course  of  the  tour 
will  visit  more  than  200  cities 
and  towns  in  every  state  of  the 
union. 

One  of  the  features  upon 
which  emphasis  is  placed  in  the 
planning  is  a  “Bill  of  Rights” 
car  which  will  have  as  its  cen- 
terpoint  the  constitutional  guar¬ 
anty  of  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  will  display  historical  docu¬ 
ments  which  have  figured  in  the 
development  and  protection  of 
that  freedom  through  the  yean 

Among  the  documents  bearing 
directly  and  traditionally  on 
freedom  of  the  press  are  in¬ 
cluded: 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  letter  to 
Thomas  Seymour,  February  11, 
1807,  stating  freedom  of  the 
press  is  not  incompatiable  with 
orderly  government.  ( Loaned 
by  Library  of  Congress.) 

Benjamin  Franklin’s  Editorial 
on  John  Peter  Zenger  printed 
in  Pennsylvania  Gazette,  No¬ 
vember  10-17,  1737.  (Loaned by 
National  Archives.) 

Thomas  Jefferson’s  letter  to 
Edward  Carrjngton,  January  It, 
1787.  (Loaned  by  Library  of 
Congress. ) 

John  Milton’s  Areopagitica 
London,  1644.  (Loaned  by  Li¬ 
brary  of  Congress.) 

The  North  Briton,  April  23, 
1763.  (Loaned  by  Library  of 
Congress. ) 

Alton  Trials,  New  York,  1838. 
(Loaned  by  Library  of  Con¬ 
gress.  ) 

The  Liberator,  January  1, 
1831.  (Loaned  by  Library  of 
Congress. ) 

The  Massachusetts  Spy,  No¬ 
vember  14,  1771.  (Loaned  by  j 
Library  of  Congress.) 

Abrams  et  al  vs.  United  Statei 
1919.  (Loaned  by  Library  of 
Congress. ) 


M’^mbeck  Ousted 

Washington — James  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  Washington  Star  printer, 
has  ousted  Jesse  Manbeck  of 
the  Washington  Post  chapel 
from  the  presidency  of  Colum¬ 
bia  Typographical  Union  101, 
by  a  margin  of  238  votes. 


Breakfast  Briefs 


From  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

It  seems  to  us  there’s  a  lesson  in 
Al  Jolson’s  comeback  at  the  88* 
of  61.  He  has  shown  that  the 
public  still  likes  a  man  who  puts 
into  his  work  more  than  the  abso¬ 
lute  minimum  required  to  get  by. 


The  country  could  use  an  Em^ 
Post  of  traffic  etiquette  to  tead 
motorists  that  it  is  inconsiderik 
to  usurp  pedestrian 
while  waiting  for  the  traffic  u<®  ; 
to  change. 


Publicity  Quells 
Headers'  Ire 
Over  Tiny  Paper 

llowTCOMERY,  Ala. — Vlceprcsi- 
dent  Richard  F.  Hudson,  Jr.  of 
the  Advertiser  Publishing  Co. 
did  much  to  turn  the  tide  of  ad¬ 
verse  criticism  stemming  from 
four  days  of  six-page  editions 
into  a  wave  of  understanding  by 
the  simple  trick  of  taking  the 
public  into  his  confidence. 

The  company  publishes  two 
pipers,  the  Montgomery  Adver- 
tiir  and  the  Alabama  Journal, 
ind  both  were  cut  to  six  pages 
from  Tuesday  through  Friday, 
Kiy  26-29.  On  the  previous 
Sunday,  May  25,  the  combined 
Sunday  edition  had  carried  a 
front  pa^e  box  under  the  head- 
uj:  ‘THIS  WON’T  PLEASE 
anybody,”  in  which  Mr.  Hud¬ 
son  announced  the  papers  would 
have  to  be  curtailed  due  to  the 
shortage  of  paper. 

During  the  week,  the  editors 
received  letters  of  unfavorable 
comment.  The  Advertiser  and 
Journal  editions  were  compared 
to  other  newspapers,  which  were 
publishing  in  normal  size.  Talk 
on  the  street  and  other  public 
pliees  wasn't  favorable  either, 
ind  it  was  known  to  have 
itiched  into  the  home  conversa¬ 
tion  of  subscribers. 

Then,  on  Sunday,  June  1,  Mr. 
Hudson  used  a  six-inch  box  over 
two  columns  on  the  front  page, 
viA  the  heading;  “THIS  IS  A 
BIT  MORE  PLEASANT.”  to  an¬ 


nounce  resumption  of  normal 
publication,  and  explain  the  pub¬ 
lishers'  situation,  and  conditions 
at  the  paper  mills.  A  number 
of  adverse  comparisons  had  been 
made  with  the  New  York  Times, 
and  its  large  size.  The  editorial 
explained  that  the  Times  owned 
its  own  paper  mill. 

It  drew  attention  to  an  eight- 
page  section  lor  Sears,  Roebuck, 
with  the  information  that  it  was 
printed  by  the  company’s  cata¬ 
logue  printer  and  only  distrib¬ 
uted  by  the  Advertiser. 

In  conclusion,  he  said:  “To 
those  of  our  friends  who  still 
think  newsprint  might  be  avail¬ 
able  which  the  Advertiser-Jour¬ 
nal  could  buy  if  it  only  would, 
we  say  this:  Let  us  know  about 
where  the  paper  is  and  we  will 
not  only  buy  it  but  reward  the 
finder.” 

The  Sunday  editions  were  no 
sooner  being  read,  than  comment 
was  changing  in  tone. 

Meanwhile,  at  least  two  other 
Alabama  papers,  both  weeklies, 
were  suffering  from  newsprint 
shortage. 

The  Albertville  Herald,  in  its 
edition  on  May  29  announced 
that  no  paper  would  come  out,  if 
it  did,  it  would  be  very  small, 
unless  a  shipment  of  newsprint 
arrived  by  the  next  publishing 
date,  June  5. 

In  Luverne,  a  town  of  about 
25,000,  the  Luverne  Journal’s 
editor-publisher,  J.  M.  McLen¬ 
don,  used  a  six-inch  box  over 
two  columns  on  the  front  page 
to  inform  subscribers  all  those 
in  arrears  would  have  their  sub¬ 
scriptions  cancelled  June  4. 


Santo  Domingo 
Press  Curbed, 
Group  Charges 

The  Trujillo  government  in 
Santo  Domingo  destroyed  the 
printing  press  of  an  opposition 
paper  last  week,  it  has  been 
charged  by  Asociacion  Reivin- 
dicadora  Dominicana  del  Exilio, 
an  organization  of  Dominican 
refugees  in  New  York. 

ARDE  said  the  provisional 
editor  of  Juventud  Democratica 
(Democratic  Youth)  and  its  me¬ 
chanical  crew  were  taken 
prisoners  during  the  raid  by 
police.  Dr.  J.  A.  Martinez  Bo¬ 
nilla,  editor  of  the  paper,  has 
been  in  prison  for  some  time, 
“for  political  reasons,”  said 
ARDE. 

The  press  had  been  acquired 
with  funds  raised  secretly  by 
the  opposition  movement. 

“Surely,  Trujillo  will  explain 
this  latest  assault  against  the 
freedom  of  the  press  and  indi¬ 
vidual  security  as  a  measure 
to  combat  communism,”  said 
ARDE,  “but  we  wish  to  state 
that  members  of  Juventud  Dem¬ 
ocratica  are  not  Conununlsts.” 

Turkish  Press 

Reported  Muzzled 

THE  press  in  Turkey  has  been 

completely  muzzled  on  what 
the  American  Army  and  Navy 
officers  are  doing  in  the  country, 
according  to  a  dispatch  to  the 


James  M.  Cox 
Is  Honored 

Columbus,  Ohio  —  James  M. 
Cox,  publisher  of  the  Dayton 
(O. )  News,  Springfield  <0.) 
News  and  Sun,  the  Atlanta  ( Ga.) 
Journal,  and  Miami  News,  was 
awarded  an  honorary  degree  of 
Doctor  of  Laws  by  Ohio  State 
University,  June  6. 

He  was  presented  for  the  de¬ 
gree  by  Dr.  Norval  Neil  Luxon, 
assistant  to  the  university’s 
president  and  professor  of  jour¬ 
nalism,  who  in  1925  was  city 
editor  of  Cox’s  old  Canton  Daily 
News. 

Dr.  Luxon  reviewed  Mr.  Cox’s 
career  as  publisher,  as  congress¬ 
man,  as  three-time  governor  of 
Ohio,  and  as  an  elder  statesman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  follow¬ 
ing  his  unsuccessful  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  in  1920. 

New  York  Times  by  Aslan 
Houmbaradji. 

Editors  reported  that  a  phone 
call  from  the  Press  Department 
at  Ankara  extended  to  all  parts 
of  Turkey  the  order  issued 
earlier  by  military  authorities 
in  Istanbul,  he  said. 

■ 

$66  Scale  for  Duluth 

Duluth,  Minn. — The  Duluth 
Herald  &  News  Tribune  and 
Lake  Superior  Newspaper  Guild 
have  signed  a  two-year  contract 
embracing  wage  increases  up  to 
20%.  Top  scale  for  editorial 
workers  is  $66. 


Air  Conditioning-Bom  in  a  Brewery! 


•  Modern  air  conditioning  was  bom 
in  an  American  brewery  sixty-eight 
years  ago— the  answer  to  the  brewers’ 
need  for  completely  pure  air. 

In  France,  the  great  Louis  Pasteur 
had  proved  that  the  occasional  mys¬ 
terious  spoilage  of  beer,  which  plagued 
brewing  for  thousands  of  years,  was 
caused  by  minute  organisms  that 
teemed  in  the  atmosphere. 

In  Alexandria,  Virginia,  Robert 
Fortner,  brewer,  read  of  Pasteur’s 
findings,  and  conceived  of  what  was 
then  a  daring  plan.  If  contamination 
could  come  from  the  air,  then  the 


air  of  his  whole  brewery  would  be 
cleansed! 

In  1879  he  had  developed  and  in¬ 
stalled  his  system  of  cooling  and 
purifying  the  air  in  his  building- 
using  anhydrous  ammonia,  liquefied 
by  mechanical  compression,  as  his 
refrigerant. 

Cleanest  in  the  worid 

Today,  as  in  Portner’s  time,  clean, 
pure  air  assures  the  success  of  the 
American  brewing  process.  In  the 
words  of  Dr.  Winfield  S.  Hubbard, 
formerly  of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad¬ 


ministration  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture: 

“Breweries  have  to  be  the  cleanest 
industrial  plants  in  the  world.  The 
slightest  evidence  of  uncleanliness  in 
a  brewery  would  be  betrayed  by 
cloudy,  undrinkable  beer.  A  brewer 
has  to  keep  his  plant  as  immaculate 
as  a  hospital  diet  kitchen.  Air  condi¬ 
tioning  is  only  one  valuable  preven¬ 
tive  in  a  long  series  of  precautionary 
measures  that  are  taken  by  every 
brewer  to  turn  out  pure  beer  — the 
only  kind  anyone  can  sell  any¬ 
where  today.’’ 


UNITED  STATES  BREWERS  FOUNDATION 


21  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.Y. 
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JOURNALISM  EDUCATION 


Hutchins  Press  Report 
Called  Irresponsible’ 


THE  SCHOOLS  and  teachers  of 

Journalism  hit  back  at  the 
Commission  on  Freedom  of  the 
Press  this  week  for  its  “irre¬ 
sponsible  and  uninformed  state¬ 
ments"  on  journalism  education. 

Robert  W.  Desmond,  of  the 
University  of  California  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Journalism  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  American  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Schools  and  Departments 
of  Journalism,  in  an  editorial  in 
Journalism  Quarterly,  official 
publication  of  AASDJ,  answered 
the  Commission's  criticism  of 
Journalism  schools  by  tracing 
the  achievements  of  those  schools 
and  their  staffs  and  stating:  “By 
contrast  with  the  schools’  posi¬ 
tive  achievements,  which  have 
been  piling  up  for  decades,  the 
Hutchins  Commission  report  be¬ 
comes  merely  a  rather  impudent 
and  ill-considered  commentary, 
so  far  as  concerns  its  reference 
to  the  schools  of  Journalism." 

The  schools  have  survived 
this  type  of  criticism  before. 
Professor  Desmond  states,  and  it 
can  do  it  again,  “but  the  regret¬ 
table  thing  is  that  the  general 
reader,  lacking  the  facts  and 
bedazzled  by  the  names  attached 
to  the  report,  will  fall  into  the 
natural  error  of  supposing  the 
menibers  know  what  they  are 
talking  about.  For  that  reason, 
the  schools  and  departments  of 
Journalism  cannot  let  pass  with¬ 
out  remark  references  open  to 
such  damaging  interpretation  by 
the  profession  or  by  the  educa¬ 
tional  world. 

“Nor  can  the  press,  as  a  whole, 
overlook  other  inaccuracies — 
particularly  a  number  of  casual 
and  outrageous  reflections  upon 
its  honesty." 

The  AASDJ  spokesman  noted 
that  the  very  names  of  the  13 
gentlemen  who  wrote  the  report 
tend  to  give  weight  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  document.  “The 
sad  fact,  is  however,  that  the 
value  of  the  report  is  compro¬ 
mised  by  its  serious  shortcom¬ 
ings.  Considering  the  three 
years  of  time  and  the  $215,000 
in  money  behind  it,  the  result 
is  disappointing.  Indeed,  far 
from  advancing  the  press  on  the 
road  to  better  things,  there  Is 
reason  to  fear  that  the  report — 
supported  by  the  eminent  names 
attached  to  it — may  become 
merely  a  new  stick  with  which 
to  beat  the  press." 

“Nobody  will  deny  that  the 
press  has  its  faults."  Prof.  Des¬ 
mond  writes,  “but  the  press  has 
been  improving  over  the  years, 
as  the  Commission  itself  recog¬ 
nizes.  Having  said  as  much, 
however,  the  report  proceeds  to 
reveal  evidences  of  prejudice, 
gaps  in  information,  and  a  dis¬ 
position  to  parrot  some  old  and 
some  dubious  ideas.  This  casts 
a  shadow  over  the  praiseworthy 
purposes  doubtless  motivating 
the  13  collaborators." 

The  editorial  calls  attention 
to  the  Commission’s  “frank  ad¬ 
mission  that  no  systematic  re¬ 


search  went  into  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  this  expensive  report. 
The  results  are  apparent 
throughout." 

“Nowhere  does  the  Commis¬ 
sion  let  its  fancy  go  so  free  as 
in  its  references  to  schools  of 
Journalism.  The  decades  of 
faithful  service  given  by  the 
schools  and  their  faculties,  with 
the  speciflc  purpose  of  helping 
to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
press,  are  rudely  brushed  aside 
by  the  learned  members  of  the 
Commission.  Dr.  Hutchins,  the 
chairman,  is  known  to  cherish  a 
Axed  prejudice  against  the 
schools.  No  single  member  of 
the  Commission,  so  far  as  I 
know,  ever  has  been  inside  the 
doors  of  a  school  of  Journalism. 
However  that  may  be,  the  state¬ 
ments  concerning  education  for 
Journalism  make  it  obvious  that 
no  effort  was  made  to  learn  what 
actually  does  go  on  inside  those 
doors.  Yet  that  circumstance 
does  not  restrain  the  Commis¬ 
sion  from  writing  what  the  mag¬ 
azine  Fortune  calls  a  scorching 
indictment  of  the  schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,’  implying  that  they  ‘fail 
to  display  the  essential  charac¬ 
teristics  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning.’ 

“In  its  treatment  of  a  subject 
concerning  which  the  members 
of  the  Commission  clearly  know 
little,  the  report  does  as  great 
a  disservice  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  to  the  very  ideals  and 
purposes  therein  espoused.  No 
single  group  has  carried  the 
torch  so  high,  or  so  tirelessly, 
for  better  Journalism  as  have  the 
schools.  Instead  of  upholding 
this  effort,  the  members  of  the 
Commission  have  seen  fit  to  in¬ 
dulge  in  irresponsible  and  unin¬ 
formed  statements  that  could 
have  the  effect  of  setting  back 
as  much  as  a  decade  the  con¬ 
structive  work  of  the  schools. 

“Specifically,  the  report  bland¬ 
ly  charges  that  the  schools  of 
Journalism  have  not  yet  accepted 
the  obligation  to  serve  as  inde¬ 
pendent  centers  of  criticism 
where  the  press  is  concerned.  If, 
by  that,  they  mean  the  schools 
have  not  followed  the  Seldes 
line  of  ‘criticism,’  they  are  quite 
right.  But  if  they  want  fair  and 
balanced  criticism,  they  can  find 
it  in  the  books,  publications,  and 
lecture  notes  of  scores  of  teach¬ 
ers  of  Journalism. 

‘“The  Commission,  with  com¬ 
plete  disregard  for  existing  cir¬ 
cumstances,  asserts  that  ‘with 
few  exceptions  they  [the 
schools!  fall  short  of  profes' 
sional  standards.  Most  of  them 
[says  the  report!  devote  them¬ 
selves  to  vocational  training, 
and  even  here  they  are  not  so 
effective  as  they  should  be.  ‘The 
kind  of  training  a  Journalist 
needs  most  today  is  not  training 
in  the  tricks  and  machinery  of 
the  trade.  If  he  is  to  be  a  com¬ 
petent  Judge  of  public  affairs, 
he  needs  the  broadest  and  most 
liberal  education.  ‘The  schools 


of  Journalism  as  a  whole  have 
not  yet  successfully  worked  out 
the  method  by  which  students 
may  acquire  this  education. 

“In  the  same  vein,  the  Com¬ 
mission  report  maintains  that 
’Preparation  for  work  in  the 
press  seems  to  us  to  require  the 
best  possible  general  education. 
It  is  important  that  students  who 
enter  schools  of  Journalism 
should  not  be  deprived  of  lib¬ 
eral  education  because  they 
have  made  up  their  minds  that 
they  want  to  work  for  the  press. 
Few  schools  of  Journalism  can 
develop  a  liberal  curriculum 
within  their  own  faculties.  It 
is  therefore  imperative  that  they 
associate  themselves  as  closely 
as  possible  with  other  depart¬ 
ments  and  schools  of  their  uni¬ 
versities.’ 

“If  the  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission  had  made  half  an  effort 
to  discover  what  schools  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  really  are  doing,  if  they 
had  reflected  a  fraction  of  the 
concern  for  scholarship  that 
might  be  expected  from  such  a 
group,  they  could  hardly  have 
sponsored  so  many  uninformed 
and  misleading  observations. 

“The  schools  of  Journalism 
are,  at  all  times,  attempting  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  in¬ 
struction  and  public  service.  So 
far  as  concerns  the  Commis- 
sion|s  recommendations,  how¬ 
ever,  the  schools  reached  very 
similar  conclusions  at  least  25 
years  ago,  and  have  been  pur¬ 
suing  an  appropriate  policy. 

“It  is,  I  venture  to  suggest, 
more  than  a  coincidence  that  the 
greatest  advances  in  American 
Journalistic  practice  have  come 
about  in  the  last  quarter-cen¬ 
tury — roughly,  the  period  since 
graduates  of  schools  of  Journal¬ 
ism  began  to  move  onto  the 
staffs  and  into  positions  of  im¬ 
portance  in  the  nation’s  press. 

“The  Commission  did  not  take 
the  trouble  to  learn  that  most 
schools  of  Journalism,  working 
with  other  departments  of  their 
colleges  or  universities,  already 
require  students  to  devote  ap¬ 
proximately  80%  of  their  time 
to  such  subjects  as  political  sci¬ 
ence,  economics,  history,  sociol¬ 
ogy,  English  composition  and 
literature,  psychology,  and  phil¬ 
osophy.  Most  schools  or  de¬ 
partments,  indeed,  are  included 
within  a  liberal  arts  division, 
and  students  meet  all  the  re¬ 
quirements  of  that  division. 

“For  the  remaining  20%  of  the 
work — in  Journalism  courses — 
it  would  be  incorrect  to  suggest 
that  such  subjects  are  strictly 
‘vocational,’  in  the  sense  of  being 
removed  from  the  area  of  liberal 
education;  much  less  that  they 
devote  themselves  to  the  ‘tricks 
and  machinery  of  the  trade.’  If 
the  press  is  as  important  as  the 
Commission  asserts,  then  courses 
dealing  with  the  place  of  the 
press  in  our  society  or  in  world 
affairs,  with  the  history  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  and  with  a  number  of 
other  well-established  subjects, 
would  seem  to  belong  in  the 
“liberal"  classification. 

“As  to  the  courses  in  writing 
and  editing — what  some  might 
regard  as  ‘vocational’  —  they 
are  vocational  only  in  the  sense 
that  they  give  purpose  and  di¬ 
rection  to  written  expression, 
while  placing  stress  upon  careful 
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research,  accuracy,  and  effective 
prose  style.  Any  person  might 
benefit  from  such  instruction,  in- 
eluding  members  of  the  Com¬ 
mission,  whose  report  is  wanting 
in  all  three  virtues.  ^ 

“With  few  (if  any)  excep¬ 
tions,  the  schools  of  Journalism 
recognize  and  support  the  best 
professional  viewpoint.  They 
are  staffed  by  men  possessing 
both  practical  experience  aM 
advanced  academic  degrees,  in¬ 
cluding  many  doctorates  in  the 
social  sciences.  The  emphatic 
given  to  preparing  the  prospec¬ 
tive  Journalist  to  perform  his 
important  function  by  giving 
him  the  broadest  kind  of  train¬ 
ing,  and  helping  him  to  integrate 
and  apply  work  done  in  other 
fields,  has  resulted  in  his  emerg¬ 
ing  with  a  better  general  prep¬ 
aration  for  life  than  a  student 
in  almost  any  other  discipline. 
Journalism  schools  usually  have 
their  fair  share  of  Phi  Beta 
Kappas.  To  suggest,  therefore, 
as  the  Commission  does,  that  a 
graduate  in  law  or  medicine  is 
somehow  better  prepared  to  per 
form  on  the  ‘professional’  level 
is  unrealistic.  It  is  inconsistent 
as  well,  since  in  both  of  those 
other  fields  the  training  does 
stress  ‘vocationalism’  and  ‘tech 
niques’  beyond  anything  even 
imagined  in  Journalism,  while 
public  responsibility  certainly 
is  no  less  emphasized  in  Journal 
ism  schools. 

“In  referring  to  the  contribu 
tion  of  schools  of  Journalism  on 
the  critical  level,  the  members 
of  the  Commission  apparently 
never  have  heard  of  the  encour¬ 
agement  given,  on  a  constructive 
note,  by  those  schools  and  their 
personnel  to  the  best  in  joun^ 
ism.  Perhaps  they  conceive 
criticism  to  be  exclusively  nega¬ 
tive  and  fault-finding.  Nor  do 
they  make  any  refereiice  to  such 
extra  curricular  contributions  as 
the  numerous  press  institutes 
and  ‘short  courses’  conducted  for 
years  by  some  schools  for  the 
benefit  of  practicing  journalists 
and  others. 

“The  Commission  members 
overlook  the  current  cooperation 
between  schools  and  editor-pub 
lisher  groups  to  raise  the  stand 
ards  of  Journalism  education 
still  higher.” 
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IN  PRINTING  QUALITY 


^  Quality  printing  at  high  speed — an  outstanding 
feature  of  pre-war  Goss  presses  —  has  reached  a  new 
high  in  the  post-war  Goss  HEADLINER. 

With  the  development  of  the  Continuous  Feed  Ink 
System  as  standard  equipment  on  the  HEADLINER, 
variations  in  color  tones  are  eliminated.  A  continuous, 
even  How  of  ink  is  assured  at  all  press  speeds  without 
sensitive  regulation  of  adjusting  keys.  Ink  is  fed  in  a 
smooth,  continuous  film  from  the  fountain  to  the 
printing  plates  —  no  variation  regardless  of  running 
speeds.  The  page  cut-off  eliminates  change  of  feed 
rollers  when  fractional  rollers  are  used.  There  is  min¬ 
imum  ink  misting  because  the  ink  feed  is  uniform  — 
no  skidding  of  rollers,  no  overfeeding.  And  there  is  a 
minimum  of  maintenance  due  to  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  moving  parts — no  cams  or  levers  required.. 
An  inking  roller  throw-off  interrupts  the  feed  of  ink 
into  the  distributing  system  during  make-ready  periods; 
avoids  ink  flooding. 


Another  Goss  "First”  is  the  Colortrol — 
furnished  as  optional  equipment  on  the  HEADLINER. 
All  ink  feed  controls  for  each  unit  are  conveniently 
located  at  one  station.  Control  of  color  cylinders  above 
the  regular  press  units  is  brought  to  a  panel  accessible 
from  the  press  room  floor.  Waist-high  Colortrol  in  a 
single  panel,  instead  of  ankle  height  at  each  corner, 
provides  for  page  cut-off,  pre-setting  of  ink  feed,  and 
allows  simultaneous  increase  or  decrease  of  ink  flow  to 
*ny  number  of  columns.  A  shoulder-high  panel  is 
provided  when  any  arrangement  of  color  cylinders  is 
used.  Either  way,  Goss  Colortrol  eliminates  kneeling 
Or  climbing  to  adjust  ink  flow  and  color  tone. 
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Ford's  New  Setup 

continued  from  page  38 


more  and  more  on  a  national 
basis.” 

Two  new  members  who  have 
recently  joined  Irwin’s  staff  of 
public  relations  department 
heads  are  Richard  E.  Roberts, 
who  Is  to  direct  the  community 
relations  department,  dovetail¬ 
ing  Ford  efforts  in  with  those 
of  community  groups  on  a  na¬ 
tional  basis;  and  Harry  W.  Lun- 
din,  who  will  direct  the  regional 
and  plant  city  activities. 

Mr.  Roberts  was  director  of 
employe  relations  for  the  Fisher 
Body  Division  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors,  and  previously  director  of 
plant-city  relations  for  G.  M. 
as  a  whole.  Mr.  Lundin  is  a  spe¬ 
cialist  in  industrial  community 
relations  and  was  with  Irwin  at 
Monsanto  Chemical  Co. 

All  Former  Editors 

Carll,  Roberts  and  Irwin  are 
all  former  city  and  managing 
editors  of  metropolitan  news 
papers.  Their  attitude  toward 
the  press  is  influenced  by  the 
treatment  they  were  given  by 


companies  when  they  were  re¬ 
porters  and  later  editors. 

Ford’s  public  relations  opera¬ 
tion  is  departmentalized  five 
ways.  Thus  only  one-fifth  of 
the  activity  has  direct  press 
and  radio  work,  but  the  other 
four  take  into  full  consideration 
the  interests  of  press  and  radio. 

Another  organization  now 
under  Mr.  Irwin’s  supervision 
is  the  publications  department, 
headed  by  William  D.  Kennedy. 
This  department  is  virtually  a 
little  publishing  empire  all  its 
own.  Twenty  newspapers  and 
a  magazine  with  a  total  print¬ 
ing  of  more  than  1,600,000  copies 
are  turned  out  each  month. 

Tabloid-type  papers  are  now 
running  eight  pages,  each  with 
increases  in  pages  awaiting  eas¬ 
ing  up  of  the  tight  paper  situa¬ 
tion.  There  are  18  papers  for 
employes  of  the  various  plants, 
who  now  total  close  to  130,000. 
In  addition  there  are  two  dealer 
papers  and  the  Coronet  -  style 
magazine.  Ford  Times,  a  beau" 
tiful  job  in  color  and  typing 
which  now  runs  more  than  1,- 
400.000  copies  a  month. 

Company  papers  are  published 
in  most  cases  right  in  the  cities 
of  distribution,  with  local  edi¬ 
tors  working  autonomously,  but 
responsible  to  the  home  office 
on  matters  of  policy. 

The  home  office  provides 
story  material  of  national  in¬ 
terest  and  mats  of  art  work. 
The  local  editor  digs  up  his  own 
local  fill-in  copy.  These  em¬ 
ploye  papers,  naturally,  are 
used  to  better  company-employe 
relations. 

PR  Committee 

Incidentally,  the  News  Bureau 
also  does  quite  a  business  of 
servicing  newspapers  with  pho¬ 
tographs  and  mats. 

Following  the  team  set-up  of 
the  Ford  Policy  Committee,  a 
public  relations  committee  has 
been  established  by  the  board 
of  directors.  Henry  Ford  II, 
Breech,  John  R.  Davis  (sales), 
John  S.  Bugas  ( industrial  re¬ 
lations),  and  Carll,  Kennedy, 


Leaders  of  Ford  Company's  public  relations  setup  get  a  teletype  report  from  an  out-of-city  ploaL 
Left  to  right:  William  D.  Kennedy.  Richard  E.  Roberts.  Charles  E.  CarlL  James  W.  Irwin.  Harry  Lundk 


Newsom,  Roberts  and  Lundin 
are  members,  and  Irwin  is  chair¬ 
man.  Irwin,  in  turn,  is  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  industrial  relations 
committee  chairmaned  by  Bugas. 

Answering  this  reporter’s 
comment  that  the  Ford  news  re¬ 
leases  get  good  attention  from 
editors  because  they  are  not  just 
regularly  distributed  handouts 
scattered  willy-nilly  over  the 
countryside,  Mr.  Irwin  said: 

“Our  public  relations  depart¬ 
ment  does  not  operate  as  a  prop¬ 
aganda  organization.  When  we 
have  something  newsworthy  we 
send  it  out.  But  our  department 
is  available  24  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week,  to  serve  the 
press  on  news  matters  of  impor¬ 
tance.  We  release  factual  In¬ 
formation  even  if  we  believe  it 
is  adverse  to  the  company’s  in¬ 
terests. 

Back  at  the  newspaper  office 
and  the  job  of  throwing  the 
daily  score  of  bulky,  unreadable 
news  releases  into  the  waste¬ 
basket,  we  got  to  wishing  a  lot 
of  PR  men  would  make  a  study 
of  the  Ford  system. 


New  Group  Formed 
For  Rutland  Herald 

Montpelier,  Vt. — A  corpora¬ 
tion  which  intends  to  buy  and 
operate  the  Rutland  Herald  has 
been  registered  with  the  secre¬ 
tary  of  state. 

Articles  of  association  desig¬ 
nate  the  firm  as  the  Herald  As¬ 
sociation,  Inc.,  of  Rutland,  and 
state  as  its  intention  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  all  of  the  assets  of  the 
Herald  and  Globe  Association, 
which  is  to  be  liquidated. 

Incorporators  of  the  new  asso¬ 
ciation  are  R.  W.  Mitchell,  pres¬ 
ent  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
paper;  John  W.  Wettleson,  for¬ 
mer  managing  editor,  and  L.  B. 
Noble,  business  manager.  Au¬ 
thorized  capital  imder  the  arti¬ 
cles  is  $200,()00. 


Star  Chamber 
Sessions  Ended 
In  Pennsylvania 


Harrisburg,  Pa. — Star  cham¬ 
ber  sessions  of  local  government 
bodies  barring  newspapermen 
and  excluding  the  public  from 
information  concerning  legisla¬ 
tion  being  enacted  are  now  taboo 
in  Pennsylvania. 

Bringing  to  successful  conclu¬ 
sion  a  campaign  conducted  by 
the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers  Association,  Gov. 
James  H.  Duff  approved  the  bill 
sponsored  by  Repr.  Edward  M. 
Young,  specifying  that  meetings 
of  County  Commissioners,  City 
Councils,  Borough  Councils, 
'Township  Commissioners,  Town¬ 
ship  Supervisors  and  School 
Boards  are  public. 

William  L.  McLean,  vicepresi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  who  is  presi¬ 
dent  of  PNPA,  and  PNPA  Man¬ 
ager  William  N.  Hardy  congrat¬ 
ulated  newspapers  for  putting 
through  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

"It  is  a  fine  step  forward  In' 
good  local  government,”  they 
said.  “While  in  many  portions 
of  the  state  the  commissioners 
and  school  boards  are  conducting 
their  business  in  public,  this  law 
will  guarantee  that  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  so  and  will  not  re¬ 
lapse  to  other  ways  of  doing 
public  business. 

The  measure  just  adopted  pro¬ 
vides  that  all  meetings,  regular 
and  special,  shall  be  open  to  the 
public  at  all  times.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  Act  to  prevent 
anybody,  board  or  commission 
from  holding  executive  sessions 
from  which  the  public  is  ex¬ 
cluded:  but  the  law  specifically 
forbids  the  passage  of  any  ordi¬ 
nance.  resolution,  rule  or  regu¬ 
lation  at  any  such  executive  ses¬ 
sion. 


Industrial  P  R 
Seminar  Meets 

Chicago — Guy  Berghoff,  Pito 
burgh  Plate  Glass  Co.,  and  Stf 
phen  E.  Korsen,  Borden  Co., 
will  be  featured  speakers  at  i 
one-day  conference  on  industrial 
public  relations  at  Northwester! 
University  Chicago  Campus. 
June  20,  it  was  announced  by 
Industrial  Seminars,  co-sponson 
of  the  meeting  with  the  Medil 
School  of  Journalism. 

Seminar  speakers  from  the 
Midwest  will  include  FbO 
Hanna,  Chicago  Daily  NetM  col¬ 
umnist;  Vern  Whaley,  pictun 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Henid- 
American;  Fred  R.  Jolly,  Cate- 
pillar  Tractor  Co.,  and  WiliiiB 
F.  McDermott,  free-lance  write 


Award  Winner 

South  Bend,  Ind. — William  f. 
Wicks,  United  Press  staff  ce- 
respondent  in  Milwaukee,  was 
named  last  week  the  winner 
the  J.  Sinnott  Myers  Bur* 
Journalism  Award  by  the  W 
versity  of  Notre  Dame  for  1>* 
47. 
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—  ,  _  _  AP  Service  Praised 

Japan  s  Press  Utlice  DOy  bains  Boston,  Mass.  —  Appreciation  Huddleston  Heads 

Irom  pine  22  Maivatd  Awords  Industrial  Admen 

..-1-  new  to  them  was  be-  South  Bend,  Ind. — Newspaper  for  the  high  standard  of  the  Robert  B.  Huddleston,  adyer- 
Swed  necessary.  ’  office  boys  are  not  always  moti-  general  service  was  contained  tising  manager  of  American 

extraordinary  convention  vated  by  anything  but  the  week-  in  a  resolution  passed  unani-  Type  Founders.  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 

tt  the  AJNRWXr  was  called  in  P^y  envelope,  but  the  South  mously  by  about  50  newspaper  ^as  been  elected 
Ssoine  month — Oct.  23,  1946 _  Bend  Tribune  has  one  in  its  Mecutives  attending  the  New  president  of  the 

t  Tokyo.  The  extreme  leftist  news  room  who  desires  to  make  England  AP  regional  meeting  industrial  Mar- 

tsumi  kikunami  was  kicked  He  is  recently  The  next  s^ion  will  deters  of  New 

1  eotfrom  the  chairmanship  (al-  pedenck  W.  Wegner,  Jr.,  who  be  at  Rutland,  Vt..  Oct.  11-12.  jersey,  local 
I  ftaueh  he  was  elected  president  received  a  Harvard  Univer-  Gerald  E.  McLaughlin,  manag-  chapter  of  the 

I  Slhe  National  Congress  of  In-  s*^y  freshman  scholarship  for  ing  editor  of  the  Rutland  Her-  National  Indus- 

I  ^ial  Organizations,  a  position  academic  year  beginning  old,  will  preside.  trial  Advertis- 

I  he  still  holds)  next  September.  The  award  ■  ers  Association. 

I  1  ......  ..  j  was  made  on  a  basis  of  high  k  i.  He  will  serve 

I  Iftkayuki  Kawazoye,  consid-  academic  and  personal  promise  PaiGIltS  Dic  in  Orash  during  the  1947- 

I  rlhe  ^ifews^^Agency  "^as  proven  by  outstanding  rec-  Philadelphia,  Pa.— Maurice  F.  48  season  of 
i^ed  cLSn.  Two^’  Tw  ac?ivS  ®  X.  Donohue  of  the  Philadelphia 

1  Chairmen  were  elected  in  activities. _  Inquirers  editorial  staff  and  ning  in,Septem- 

I  I?fao  Yamamoto,  economic  _  ,  „  president  of  the  Philadelphia-  ber.  Mr.  Hud-  Huddleston 

I  Wiler  of  the  Mainichi  and  Another  Flush  Left  Camden  chapter  of  the  Amen-  dleston  has  been 

i  Sro  Kaeava  of  the  techni^^^^  ««oiner  TiUSn  LGH  can  Newspaper  Guild,  was  dealt  advertising  manager  of  ATF 

I  department  of  the  Ja-  Birmingham,  Ala. — ^The  Birm-  a  double  blow  in  the  LaGuardia  since  1938. 

I  ImtooadcSg  Corporat^n  i^gham  Age  Herald  is  appearing  Field  air  crash.  His  father  and  Harold  Pierson,  Promotion 
1  ui  **  •  in  a  new  headline  dress,  using  mother,  on  their  way  to  visit  a  manager,  Neioarfc  Euentng  News, 

I  Tht  first  tMgible  Bcxioni  type.  All  heads  are  flush  married  daughter  in  California,  has  been  elected  a  director  ox 

]  Iw  of  prestige  by  the  AJNRWU  left,  and  daily  banner  lines  have  were  among  victims  who  met  the  association. 

C loped  at  its  convention  on  been  eliminated.  instant  death.  - 

:h  28,  1947,  in  Osaka,  when  _ 

I  ke  Mainichi  local  demanded  -  .  ■  .  —  ,  .  -j  -  -  - 

I  ftat  tte  AJNRWU  quit  its  affili- 
1  ttion  with  the  NCIO  which  it 

I  diirged  was  too  strongly  influ-  /^/ 

I  need  by  Communists.  LY  -  \ 

I  Mainichi’s  union  charge  indi- 
I  died  that  it  believed  the  NCIO 
I  played  a  prominent  part  in  ef- 

I  heting  the  decision  of  the  gov-  ^1- 

I  eminent  administrative  and  util- 

1  ity  workers  to  call  its  general  tt  •  I  i*  1 

I  When  the  AJNRWU  voted  OCll  OltClllOrkS  tO 

J  down  the  Mainichi  union’s  de-  J.  A 

J  Band,  the  latter  bolted  from  the 
“  I  organization. 

'  I  The  Mainichi  union’s  action 

I  hadimmediate  repercussions  ffj'/ 

I  among  other  newspaper  locals.  ^ 

I  Several  provincial  newspaper 
u  I  onions  announced  their  with- 
^  I  drawal  from  the  AJNRWU. 
ol  I  Meanwhile,  Nagataka  Mura- 

I  jama,  majority  stockholder  of  r 

I  the  Asahi  newspapers,  charging 

B- 1  that  "the  whole  Asahi  organiza-  77 

ut  I  tion  is  practically  being  dictated  ^  \ 

ir  I  by  a  union  dominated  by  a  Com- 

I  nunist  minority,”  notified  the  M 

I  ^pany’s  board  of  directors  iT) 

I  that  they  must  effect  immediate  XI  l" C\  W  *  '  f/ 

f,  I  reforms.  •  •  •  1/ 

w- 1  Murayama  said  that  although 

w  J  he  and  Selichi  Uyeno  were  the  \. 

■«  I  chief  owners  of  the  Asahi,  the 
j  Pqrer’s  editorial  policy  was  de- 

j  Joined  without  their  knowl-  ^  /' 

—  I  twP*  hoard  of  directors  denied 
"  I  the  charge  that  the  newspaper 
I  m  dominated  by  a  Communist 
|■norlty  but  nevertheless  signed 
I with  Murayama 
I Asahi  to  middle-of- 
l®*JMd  editorial  policies. 

J  The  powerful  Asahi  union 
•lato  called  a  vote  in  its  three 
I  12®^  ta  Tokyo,  Osaka  and  Ko- 
l??*  *2  decide  its  attitude  in 
with  the  Mainichi 
from  the 
^  majority  vote 
I  inti  *  *“hmission  of  a  reso- 

“on\?y%7'^JJS^  t^°7fh  ‘  &  PUBLISHER  is  read  52  minutes  by 

5  WNRWU  quits  its  affiliation  average  national  advertisers  surveyed,  and  33.3  minutes  by 

**NCIO.  agency  people  surveyed  (Northwestern  School  of  Journal- 

““*0“  the  ism  Smdv/ 

the  latter  will  have  Study). 

*  P'^ovincial”  organiza- 

1  IB  jJL.*  ^hout  membership  of 

1  ******  big  three  newspapers.  ■  ■■  -* 
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. . .  not  to 


*3^  ^ 


W  newspaper  space  to  advertisers  and  agencies 
who  are  KNOWN  BUYERS  of  newspaper  space. 


P.S.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is  read  52  minutes  by 
average  national  advertisers  surveyed,  and  33.3  minutes  by 
agency  people  surveyed  (Northwestern  School  of  Journal¬ 
ism  Study). 


Automatic 


Composition 

Composing  white  space... quadding,  center¬ 
ing,  and  indenting  type  matter... is  automatic 
on  Intertypes  equipped  with  the  Autospacer 
and  Justified  Indention  Feature. 

A  touch  on  the  control  knob  eliminates  fid¬ 
dling...  the  many  manual  operations  required 
to  center  or  quad  out  a  line  by  the  old  method. 
The  Autospacer  handles  any  size  type,  any 
width  of  line,  any  number  of  characters,  with 
or  without  spacebands... without  disturbing 
the  normal  functioning  of  the  machine 

With  the  Justified  Indention  Feature, 
matter  may  be  indented  at  either  or 
both  ends — equally  or  unequally~and 
set  at  straight-matter  speed. 

Intertype’s  Autospacer  and/or  Justified  In¬ 
dention  Feature  simplify  the  setting  of  white 
space'— a  substantial  part  of  average  compo¬ 
sition.  How  this  contributes  to  composing- 
room  efiiciency  is  described  in  a  new  booklet 
just  off  the  press.  Write  for  your  copy  tod  “ 

Loofc  to  Progressive 

INTERTYPE 

BROOKLYN  2,  NEW  YORK 


Newsprint  Expert  Urges  Full  Data 
from  Pressroom  Be  Given  to  Mills 


gETTER  use  of  control  tests  in  ultimate  goal  should  be  crisp, 
the  pressroom  would  enable  black-and-white  printing  at  least 
newsprint  mills  to  improve  half  way  to  the  best  printing  of 
peper,  Gerard  Larocque,  New  magazines,  he  said. 

^  (N.  Y.)  News  consultant,  Contending  it  is  far  cheaper 
jiid  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  to  achieve  improvement  in  the 
Conference  this  week  at  Chi-  publishing  plant,  through 
dfo,  making  a  plea  for  accurate  changes  in  ink,  stereo  devices 
(iita  on  web  breaks,  strike-  and  press  operation,  than  in  the 
trough,  first  impression  offset,  paper  mill,  Mr.  Larocque  urged 
gad  transparency.  that  the  newspaper  industry  en- 

In  response  to  the  general  courage  young  technicians  to 
.•omplaint  from  the  floor  that  serve  apprenticeships  in  the 
newsprint  quality  varies  great-  business  so  that  after  a  few 
]y,  even  rolls  from  the  same  years  they  can  apply  their  edu- 
iiiii,  Mr.  Larocque  declared  cational  training  in  electronics, 
joine  mills  have  more  know-  mechanics  or  chemistry  to  the 
bow  than  others.  problems  of  the  industry. 

Ooe  production  superinten-  “For  the  long  pull,”  he  said, 
icot  was  greeted  with  loud  ap-  “we  ought  to  work  out  our  own 
gliuse  when  he  proposed  that  improvements,  even  though  it 
ihe  ANPA  should  set  up  a  sys-  means  changes  in  our  methods 
tsD  of  grading  mills  on  the  of  operation.” 
bisis  of  their  ability  to  meet  the 

xtds  of  newspaper  publishing.  Cn^raVIII^  r  IQnT 
The  charge  was  voiced  that  no  C-*  ||_  •_ 

{Sort  to  improve  the  product  is  Up  III  IVIGGISOn 

aide  by  nvilk,  but  Mr.  Larocque  Madison,  Wis. — Operation  of 
tnswered  this  by  advising  that  a  completely  modern  newspaper 
:be  pressroom  can  supply  im-  engraving  plant,  equipped  with 
jortant  facts  to  help  mills.  It  the  latest  photoengraving  ma- 
rould  be  no  disservice  to  a  mill,  chinery  has  been  started  by  the 
be  saW,  for  a  customer  to  de-  Capital  Times  in  connection  with 
and  paper  of  a  specified  mois-  a  general  expansion  program, 
are  content,  once  that  is  deter-  The  new  plant  has  been  set 
■mted  accurately,  since  it  would  up  in  a  three-story  residential 
aeu  a  saving  in  wood  fiber  and  building  connected  with  the 
a  increase  in  mill  efficiency.  Times  building.  Also  in  the 
There  are  numerous  accred-  auxiliary  building  are  the  re- 
ited  devices  for  measuring  fac-  cently  completed  photographic 
ton  in  newsprint,  Mr.  Larocque  darkrooms,  a  photo  studio,  and 
aid  However,  one  very  im-  the  sports  department, 
portant  item  awaits  develop-  Superintendent  of  the  new 
ont  of  an  accurate  gauge —  engraving  department  is  Holland 
Hat  is  ink  absorbency  of  paper  H.  Fellers, 
nd  the  time  in  which  ink  sets.  - 
The  two  principal  factors  in  \||ttl||A||  li;|||iA|l 
xwsprint,  he  related,  are  J»vlllCII  liaillCll 
BMomness  of  the  sheet  under  Cooperation  among  regional 
prating  pressure,  and  rate  of  and  state  mechanical  confer- 
olwirption  in  the  half-second  be-  ences  was  formalized  in  Chi-  i 
tvecB  impressions  on  a  high-  cago  this  week,  with  the  selec-  ( 
Teed  press.  A  soft,  bulky  tion  of  Charles  R.  Snethen, 
feet  of  paper,  he  advised,  is  Waukegan  (Ill.)  News-Sun,  as 
nwre  desirable  in  newspaper  chairman  of  a  group  of  confer-  i 
ptintinc  than  a  hard  sheet,  l^e  ence  leaders.  i 


1912  Press  Quits 

For  the  first  time  in  some  1,750 
weeks  the  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une's  color  press  is  silent — 
Sunday's  comic  section  is  now  be¬ 
ing  printed  in  Buffalo.  The  4-color 
press  originally  went  to  work  for 
the  old  New  York  Press  back 
around  1912.  Then  Frank  Munsey 
bought  the  Press  and  installed  its 
color  unit  in  the  downtown  Sun 
building — from  which  the  HT  later 
acquired  it  when  it  took  over  the 
Herald  from  Munsey.  Come  Au¬ 
gust,  the  35-year-old  color  press 
will  be  replaced  by  a  7-unit  black- 
and-white  press,  expanding  press 
room  capacity. 

More  Than  Page  1 
In  Ayer  Contest 

Award  of  the  Ayer  Trophy 
for  typographical  excellence  is 
based  on  more  than  front-page 
makeup. 

That  disclosure  was  made  by 
V.  Winfield  Challenger,  director 
of  printing,  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son, 
at  the  ANPA  Mechanical  Con¬ 
ference  this  week  at  Chicago. 

Judges  take  into  considera¬ 
tion,  he  said,  the  general  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  editorial  page — and 
he  stressed  appearance  as 
against  content — and  makeup  of 
the  news  pages,  women’s  pages 
and  sports  pages.  In  addition, 
they  weigh  heavily  the  layout 
and  appearance  of  local  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  front  page  layout  merely 
is  a  starting  point  in  the  judg¬ 
ing,  Challenger  said.  At  times, 
he  added,  the  judges  have  de¬ 
cided  on  allowing  60%  lor  lay¬ 
out  and  typographical  dress,  40% 
for  press  work.  In  press  work 
they  consider  broken  letters, 
density  of  ink,  readability,  he 

ronortA/l 


^  Mechanical  Confaranca  opening  session,  left  fo  right:  E.  M.  Antrim.  Chicago  Tribune, 

Chicago  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn.,  David  W.  Howe.  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press.  ANPA  president; 
Nse  ^  w  **■  L**®"  Express,  chairman  of  ANPA  mechanical  commiHee;  William  Baumruckar,  Jr.. 

??-■.***•  of  reseereh  committee;  R.  E.  Lent.  Jersey  City  |N.  J.)  Jersey  Journal,  who  presided 

•^1  Monday  morning  meeting;  and  W.  E.  Griswold,  executive  director.  Lithographic  Technical  Foundation, 


guest  speaker. 
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Mailroom  Machines 
Attract  Interest 

In  another  year  or  two,  news¬ 
papers  can  be  amply  supplied 
with  machines  that  step  up  mail- 
room  operations,  it  was  prom¬ 
ised  at  the  ANPA  Mechanical 
Conference  in  Chicago  this 
week. 

Several  speakers  told  of  bun¬ 
dle-tying  and  counting  machines 
which  have  been  developed  to 
meet  special  needs.  They  are 
being  improved  constantly  and 
some  types  will  be  in  produc¬ 
tion  before  another  year  is  out. 
For  the  most  part,  however,  the 
devices  will  be  offered  to  pub¬ 
lishers  on  a  leasing  arrange¬ 
ment,  rather  than  outright  pur¬ 
chase. 

Howard  M.  Jampol  of  the 
Jampol  Co.  reported  on  the  new 
mailroom  installation  at  the 
Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal.  The 
entire  operation  was  illustrated 
in  a  movie  film.  K.  M.  Grout 
described  a  newly-developed 
counter  actuator,  and  Adolph 
Larsen  of  Gerrard  Steel  Strap¬ 
ping  Co.  exhibited  a  new  ma¬ 
chine  which  makes  20  ties  a 
minute  on  all  sizes  and  shapes 
of  bundles. 

Considerable  questioning  from 
the  audience  at  the  night  ses¬ 
sion  was  set  off  by  R.  A.  Frone 
of  Frone  Engineering  Co.  when 
he  outlined  a  plan  for  entire 
mechanization  of  the  mailroom. 
He  had  only  blueprints  and  dia¬ 
grams  to  exhibit  and  several 
production  men  inquired 
whether  his  inventions  had  un¬ 
dergone  the  acid  test  of  use  in 
a  newspaper  plant.  He  said  they 
had  not,  but  similar  machines 
had  been  found  successful  un¬ 
der  comparable  conditions. 

An  automatic  mailing  ma¬ 
chine  which  he  described  would 
count,  stack,  tie  and  deliver 
bundles  to  the  trucks  in  a  co¬ 
ordinated  operation.  He  has 
also  worked  out  a  system,  he 
said,  whereby  ordinary  type 
slugs  would  be  used  for  address 
plates.  By  means  of  a  conveyor 
belt  the  name-and-address  slugs 
would  come  into  position  to  be 
stamped  on  the  bottom  wrapper 
of  each  bundle. 

By  this  method,  Frone  said, 
trucks  could  be  loaded  in  re¬ 
verse  order,  the  first  deliveries 
being  placed  last  on  the  truck. 
His  plan  includes  a  feeder  tying 
machine. 

The  session,  one  of  the  live 
liest  of  the  conference,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  T.  A.  Corcoran,  Louis¬ 
ville  (Ky.)  Courier -Journal  and 
Times,  and  Joe  Menard,  Des 
Moines  (la.)  Register  and  Trib¬ 
une. 

Alex  Cumming 

Alex  (Mac)  Cumming,  67, 
former  superintendent  of  the 
composing  room  of  the  Jackson 
(Mich.)  Citizen  Patriot,  died 
June  6  at  Santa  Monica,  Calif., 
where  he  had  lived  for  four 
years. 
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Pacific  Conference  Seeks  fo  Sef 
Workabfe  Time  Unit  Standards 


By  DON  TAYLOR 

THE  shadow  of  inadequate  man¬ 
power,  an  old  story  to  west¬ 
ern  newspaper  production  men, 
fell  across  clinic  meetings  of  the 
11th  annual  Pacific  Newspaper 
Mechanical  Conference  at  Los 
Angeles,  May  10  and  11. 

Time  and  again  discussions  re¬ 
echoed  the  theme  of  manpower 
— how  best  to  train  it,  use  it, 
measure  its  effectiveness,  help 
it  do  a  better  job.  The  ap¬ 
proach  varied  from  the  value  of 
music  in  composing  rooms  to 
the  encouragement  of  appren¬ 
tice  trainees,  from  making  copy 
easier  to  handle  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  time  study  standards, 
from  leadership  training  to  im¬ 
proving  co-operation  between 
editorial  and  production  de¬ 
partments. 

In  all,  there  were  10  clinics — 
Composing  Room  ( 10  machines 
or  more),  Harry  Parson,  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Journal,  chair¬ 
man;  Composing  Room  (fewer 
than  10  machines),  Stanley  J. 
Wills,  Alhambra  (Calif.)  Post- 
Advocate,  chairman;  Composing 
Room  machinists,  Edward  O. 
Strong,  California  State  Print¬ 
ing  Office,  chairman;  Stereotyp¬ 
ers,  Ralph  Prickett,  Los  Angeles 
Herald  &  Express,  chairman; 
Web  Pressmen,  Lester  Crebassa, 
Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  chair¬ 
man;  Suburban  Newspapers, 
Charles  Rodgers,  Huntington 
Park  (Calif.)  Bulletin,  chair¬ 
man;  Color  Pressmen  and  Color 
Stereotypers,  Edward  N.  Conley, 
San  Francisco  Chronicle,  chair¬ 
man;  Business  Managers  and 
Mechanical  Superintendents,  W. 
P.  Carlisle,  Palo  Alto  (Calif.) 
Times,  chairman;  Photoengrav¬ 
ers,  Roger  Hicks,  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News,  chairman;  Mailers. 
Charles  Pirie,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle,  chairman. 

Btslaess  Managers  and 

Meekanleal  Superintendents 

The  discussion  that  created 
most  interest  concerned  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  developing  workable 
time  unit  standards  to  analyze 
costs  and  improve  procedures.  It 
was  acknowledged  at  the  outset 
that  an  analysis  of  unit  costs  is 
a  difficult  task,  particularly  if  it 
is  to  be  applicable  to  a  variety 
of  work  and  a  variety  of  shops. 
But  after  a  generous  interchange 
of  views,  the  idea  still  found  suf¬ 
ficient  conviction  among  many 
production  men  that  it  was 
voted  to  assist  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion’s  time  study  research  com¬ 
mittee  to  develop  “synthetic 
standards  of  costs.’’ 

It  is  hoped  to  develop  these 
cost  standards  ( in  terms  of  hours 
not  dollars)  through  a  prelimi¬ 
nary  analysis  of  page  costs  of  10 
papers  of  various  sizes  and  even¬ 
tually  to  work  out  a  pattern 
comparable  in  value  to  the 
Franklin  Price  List.  The  stand¬ 
ard  would  vary  in  each  plant 
because  of  differences  in  equip¬ 
ment  and  the  human  element 


but  would  be  “categorized’’  so 
that  its  pattern  could  be  applied 
to  any  plant  beneficially. 

Here  are  some  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  foreseen  with  practical 
time-unit  standards;  Mechanical 
executives  could  convincingly 
answer  Business  Office  questions 
about  costs  without  their  reply 
having  the  flavor  of  an  alibi; 
foremen  would  soon  know  which 
machines  or  men  were  running 
up  costs;  standards  could  be  used 
as  a  base  for  a  bonus  system; 
improper  craft  procedures  could 
be  spotted  and  the  workman 
convinced  that  his  method  is 
wrong;  methods  of  procedure 
could  be  standardized  along  the 
best  lines  and  valueless  ele¬ 
ments  discarded;  production  cost 
estimates  could  be  forecast  with 
reasonable  accuracy;  a  workable 
relative  cost  yardstick  would  be 
established. 

Composing  Room 

Closely  allied  to  the  problem 
of  manpower  was  the  sober  self¬ 
appraisal  by  supervisors  in  the 
Large  Composing  Room  Clinic. 
There,  the  responsibility  to  the 
publisher  was  translated  into  an 
analysis  of  shortcomings  in  lead¬ 
ership.  Delegates  agreed  that 
if  supervisors  would  recognize 
the  possibilities  of  leadership 
and  develop  it,  they  could  kiss 
goodbye  to  many  of  the  troubles 
that  plague  them.  They  would 
achieve  co-ordination  of  the  ele¬ 
ments  in  the  department,  in¬ 
crease  efficiency,  encourage 
punctuality,  foster  loyalty  and 
improve  the  quality  of  work. 
Management  and  labor  would 
pull  together  as  a  team. 

It  was  held  that  too  many 
supervisors  soon  forget  the 
ranks  from  which  they  rose, 
forcing  their  men  to  seek  sym¬ 
pathetic  leadership  elsewhere 


V2  Horsepower 

Charles  Collins,  who  conducts 
"A  Line  O  'Type  or  Two"  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  has  come  up 
with  an  early  account  of  how  the 
Tribune  first  published  its  paper 
100  years  ago.  He  quotes 
William  Bross,  early  investor  in 
Tribune  stock,  with  the  following: 

"The  press  was  driven  by 
Emery's  horse  power,  on  which 
traveled,  hour  by  hour,  an  old 
black  Canadian  pony."  In  the 
next  sentence  he  says  that  the 
pony  was  blind.  Collins  com¬ 
ments: 

"Think  of  that  blind  pony,  slow¬ 
ly  tramping  out  its  old  age  on  a 
revolving  platform,  and  then  of 
the  tremendous  machines  that 
roar  at  high  speeds  in  the  Trib¬ 
une's  pressrooms  today." 


agencies  are  less  interested  h 
getting  quality  plates  than  tbm 
are  in  getting  low  priced  pl^ 
Here  are  the  types  of 
plaint  voiced  at  the  clinic  IK 
adequate  depth  in  dead 
areas  which  cannot  be  corraS! 
because,  unlike  electros 
plates  can’t  be  routed;  2, 
tions  in  thickness  in  a’  si^ 
plate  ranging  up  to  6/loooS 
inch,  which  likewise  cannot  kl 
corrected;  3,  scalloped  plates;  t 
plates  with  straw  filling  ? 
plates  which  do  not  lie  flat  t 
black  and  color  plates  which  do 
not  match;  7,  fuzzy  edges-  t 
Edward  Sparks  (left),  Los  Angeles  apparent  lack  of  a  standud 
Examiner,  retiring  president,  hands  thickness,  making  basing  dig. 
gavel  to  J.  W.  Fitzsimmons,  San  Fran-  .  ,  , 

cisco  Cali-Bulletin,  incoming  presi- 

dent.  Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  j  ®  who  or- 

plastic  plates  ‘hand  us 
Conference.  something  that  we  can  repni 

duce.’’ 


and  opening  the  door  to  the  agi-  Machinists 

tator.  They  agreed  that  a  quali-  t  , 

lied  trained  personnel  depart-  ntr 
ment  is  a  big  factor  in  fostering 

team  work  because  it  brings  rnarhinps  it  ufns  c?ro 
management  and  labor  together, 
establishes  and  publicizes  poll-  ir’o 

cies,  and  in  general  handles  the  hJarinvl  ®  Au 

touchy  problem  of  human  re-  cornanies  w  ll^t 
manner  ^^eir  lubricating  enfineeSS 

.  ■  .  ,  ,  recommendations  of  what  oils 

Among  policies  recommended  should  be  used. 

were;  1,  let  each  man  know  how  _ 1  —  • 

he  is  getting  along;  2,  give  ad-  nan,.r 


Increased  technology  in  news 


vance^noUcI  Sn^anler  which  ^h^^rT  ^sSpW°”o^/“^“Sa 
will  affect  him-  niace  each  Short  Supply  Of  machinists 


wUl  affect  him;  3,  place  each 

worker  to  make  hpQf  ii«p  nf  hiQ  niflkes  the  problem  of  s6Curio| 
ahiiitv  4  «i,.«  ci^oHir  primary  importance,  it  vis 


individual  temperament  and  “ 

ability;  4,  give  credit  where  and  oolnted^  importance,  it  vis 
when  due;  5,  be  fair,  honest  and  ^  _ 

firm  in  maintaining  discipline;  Only  four  of  the  50  newspa 
6,  consider  the  human  equation  P®rs  represented  in  ffie  nuchin- 
when  planning  plant  changes.  ^sts  clinic  were  trainiz^  apprtn* 

An  orderly  flow  of  copy  was  t^ce  machinists.  Criticism  wis 
held  vital  to  efficient  operation,  voiced  of  some  newspapers’ 
Late,  dirty,  poorly  prepared  training  methods  —  making  ip 
copy  results  in  higher  costs  of  Prentices  run  errands,  ckin 
production,  as  well  as  poor  space  bands  and  plungers,  lod 
workmanship.  The  Los  An-  ''ot  affording  any  really  con 
geles  Times  is  installing  a  novel  structive  training, 
device  to  improve  copy  flow  Management  should  not  w* 
consisting  of  signal  lights  on  the  P®^^  some  other  plant  to  train 
editorial  copy  desk,  operated  uien  for  them  to  take,  it  was 
from  the  composing  room  copy  pou^ted  out,  “yet  most  compo^ 
desk.  A  red  light  signals  that  room  apprentices  are  trained 
copy  is  low;  a  yellow  warns  of  operators  or  comp^ton  # 
20  minutes  to  deadline;  green  makeup  men;  somel^y  el*  ii 
announces  that  the  paper  is  “off  supposed  to  tram  the  machin- 
the  floor.”  This  silent  signal 

system  is  believed  superior  to  .  ^^^uie  for  the  apprentice  situa- 
telephoning  because  it  does  not  was  placed  on  the  low  way 
interrupt  work  scale  and  labor  union  restnc 

Also  discussed  In  this  clinic  ® 

Urn”  spprentfce'  under 

usable  idens  the  p^bSn  S  «■>*  “ 

securing  apprentices,  the  im-  *  , 

portance  of  the  composing  Color  Fressmes 

room’s  work  in  establishing  pres-  The  majority  of  color  pres¬ 
tige  of  the  paper  among  both  men’s  griefs  stem  back  to  1^ 
readers  and  advertisers,  and  the  source  of  the  material  supplied 
value  of  keeping  individual  rec-  them — to  artists  who  do  noty 
ords  of  performance  and  repairs  derstand  limitations  of  newipi- 
on  each  typesetting  or  other  per  production,  and  to  matmif- 
piece  of  machinery.  ers  who  do  not  turn  out  accurite 

mats.  This  was  the  consensus » 

Stereotypers 

Plastic  plates  may  be  a  boon  Mats  that  do  not  register  ♦ 
to  advertisers  and  their  agencies,  parently  are  so  common  as  t#  w 
but  they’re  a  major  headache  to  the  rule  rather  than  the  wiW 
stereotypers,  judging  from  com-  tion,  and  pressmen  are  hard  ^ 
ment  at  the  Stereotype  Clinic,  to  use  ingenuity  to  overcome  ^ 
And  the  stereotypers  point  fte  handicap.  The  opinion  wa^ 
finger  of  blame  at  advertising  pressed  that  much  of  this  troouv 
agencies.  could  be  overcome  if  colw  bw 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  were  pulled  -nih.r 

plastic  plate  shouldn’t  be  just  as  of  one  color,  thw 

good  as  an  electro,  toe  stereotyp  another,  etc.,  as 

ers  complained,  but  apparently  ( Continued  on  page  7i) 
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agencies. 

There  is  no  reason  why  a 
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Publisher  Booth  Christens  Unit 

A  new  \mit  for  the  SCOTT  presses  which  print  the  editions  of  the  Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette  was  offically  christened  today  when  George  F.  Booth,  the  Pub¬ 
lisher,  donned  a  pressman’s  paper  cap  and  pushed  the  button  that  started  the  unit  for 
the  first  time.  Here  Publisher  Booth  leans  against  the  new  section  of  the  great  SCOTT 
press  and  contemplates  the  general  scene  with  apparent  satisfaction. 


WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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Effective  Color  by  Simple  Means: 
'Camera  Freezing'  Is  Explained 

By  CHRISTIAN  JENSEN 


Second  in  a  scries  of  articles 
on  low-cost  methods  of  printing 
color  in  newspapers. 


women's  clothes.  It  can  be  used 
with  other  commodities.  An  ac¬ 
count  wishing  to  call  attention 
to  the  distinctive  color  of  its 
AS  is  the  case  with  any  art,  packaging  could  use  this  method 
simple  means  can  bring  beau-  1°  advantage.  In  fact  just  a 
tiful  results  in  newspaper  color,  short  time  ago,  Tree  Tea  ran  a 
The  simplest  way  of  obtaining  series  of  advertisements  showing 
an  additional  color  is  the  special  their  new  package  in  color.  As 
ink  method.  no  other  color  was  used  ( besides 

Suppose  an  advertiser  had  a  black),  it  could  have  been  pro¬ 
ladies’  coat  of  a  very  beautiful  duced  by  this  method, 
green.  After  the  size  of  the  ad-  The  disadvantage  of  this 
vertising  space  had  been  deter-  method,  is  that,  unless  the  spe- 
mined,  a  photo  would  be  taken  cial  color  were  the  proper  shade 
and  a  print  of  the  correct  size  of  red,  no  flesh  tints  can  be 
given  to  the  artist.  (To  elimi-  shown.  As  the  colors  are  not 

nate  as  many  errors  as  possible  likely  to  be  the  standard  red,  - -  „  -  . 

it  is  advisable  to  work  same  yellow  or  blue  it  limits  the  num-  we  must  take  out  all  the  color 
size.)  The  artist  mounts  the  ber  of  ads  that  can  be  print^  in  the  black  plate.  Her  dress  is 
photo  on  heavy  cardboard,  pastes  in  an  issue  by  tying  up  the  ink  pink  so  we  need  only  leave 
or  draws  register  marks  top  and  fountains.  enough  on  the  Jblack  plate  to 

bottom.  .  ,  .  .  Where  there  are  not  too  many  form. 

In  order  to  let  the  color  sh(w  color  ads  in  an  issue  or  for 
to  the  greatest  advantage  the  daily  use  it  supplies  a  method 
coat  itself  ^ould  be  as  light  as  fgj.  low-cost  and  quick  two-t^I-- 
possible.  That  does  not  mean 

it  should  be  “washed  out’’ — it  *  o  ku 

shadit^\rai^e*'ifflS?  eflwtlve  Is  the  cfmera- 

SbY/  a  whTe^oatSd  be  ^^rs  bftS 

S’S'.S"r5 

“lighten  up’’  with  the  air-brush,  or  advertising  uses. 

A  sheet  of  acetate  is  then  laid  .  some  more  suppos- 

over  the  photo  and  the  outline  of  ing-  The  girl  who  wore  toe 
the  coat  painted  in  solid  black,  green  coat  for  the  si^ial  color 
An  engraving  is  made  from  toe  has  gone  home.  Peeking  in 
photo  and  toe  overlay  at  the  torough  her  window  we  And  she 
proper  angle  and  the  whole  thing  js  wearing  a  pink  evening  gown, 
is  ready  for  the  press-room.  large  red  earrings  and  has  a 
In  the  press-room  it  is  neces-  pink  camillia  in  her  hair.  All 
sary  for  the  ink  man  to  carefully  niust  show  by  the  use  of 

match  his  ink  with  toe  color  of  J"®**  i*'  addition  to  the  regular 
toe  coat, — in  this  case  a  brilliant  black.  As  in  toe  case  of  the 
green.  The  color  plate  is  run  special  color,  a  photo  is  taken, 
off  in  this  special  color.  mounted,  and  the  register  marks 


The  girl’s  red  earrings  are  the  to  show  products  as  well  u 
brightest  thing  on  the  photo  so  people  and  clothing.  It  is  pu- 

.  ’  sible  to  go  into  more  colors,  but 

the  work  becomes  very  in¬ 
volved  and  a  job  requiring  more 

, _  ^  colors  could  be  better  handled 

The  camiliia  in  by  toe  identical  photograph 
her  hair  must  allow  the  red  color  method  which  I  shall  describe 
to  show  through.  The  lips  have  in  another  article. 

■colffr  photographed  very  dark  so  we  The  main  disadvantage  with 
must  reduce  them  also.  The  this  system  is  that  it  ties  up  an 
outer  edges  of  the  lips  should  be  engraving  camera  between  the 
airbrushed  lighter  allowing  only  retouching  of  the  two  plates, 
the  parting  of  the  lips  to  remain  Many  shops  do  not  feel  they  can 
in  full  tone.  This  gives  a  more  spare  a  camera  for  that  length 
natural  look  to  them.  If  toe  of  time.  It  has  the  advantage  of 
face  has  real  dark  shadows  they  not  requiring  any  special  equip- 
should  be  lightened  but  care  ment  for  the  artist  and  both  en- 
should  be  exercised  so  that  the  gravings  are  made  directly  from 
face  does  not  become  “flat.”  toe  original  photo  giving  the  de 
Having  finished  toe  black  plate  tai^a  chance  to  show  up. 
we  now  send  it  to  the  engraver. 

The  engraver  makes  a  shot  of 
the  retouched  photo  and  then 
leaves  his  camera  in  toe  same 
iocus.  In  other  words  he 
“freezes”  toe  camera,  hence  toe 
name.  ’The  photograph  is  now 
returned  to  toe  artist  for  work 
on  toe  red  plate. 

First  of  all  we  must  wash  off 
all  of  our  former  retouching. 

Those  bright  earrings  are  painted 
in  solid  black.  The  dress  df  deli¬ 
cate  pink  needs  only  a  small 
amount  of  color  to  carry  it.  The 
camillia  needs  about  a  50% 
tone.  We  must  also  brighten 
up  the  lips  with  a  dark  color 
shaping  them  as  carefully  as  the 
girl  herself  would.  A  little 
color  on  the  cheeks  will  make 
the  finished  printing  look  more 
natural.  Don’t  overdo  this  cheek 
rouge.  Too  little  is  better  than 
too  much.  Nothing  else  need  be 
touched  because  thefe  will  be  an 
over-all  tone  in  the  red  plate 
which  will  give  a  tint  to  the  hair 
and  background. 

The  fitished  “red”  retouching 
is  sent  (to  the  engraver  who 
shoots  it  at  the  same  focus  as  the 
black  plate,  his  camera  having 
remained  frozen-  between  toe 
two  shots. 

I  have  suggested  red  as  an 
auxiliary  color  in  this  case  be¬ 
cause  it  is  the  one  most  com¬ 
monly  used.  It  is  possible  to  use 
any  color  combinations  but  some 
shade  of  red  is  preferred  be¬ 
cause  it  gives  a  good  color  for 
the  flesh  tones. 

This  system  too,  can  be  used 
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The  fact  that  it  doesn’t  happen  everywhere  explodes  the  notion  that 
“type  metal  is  just  type  metal.” 

You  don’t  say,  “A  necktie  is  just  a  necktie,”  when  you  pick  a  “lulu” 
from  Aunt  Mary  off  the  tree  at  Christmas! 

Type  metal  is  a  creation  of  science  and  service,  of  laboratory  and 
maintenance,  of  research  and  far-sighted  policy. 

The  best  type  metal,  therefore,  is  the  product  of  the  biggest  resources 
and  the  most  richly  implemented  research,  and  that  describes  the 
FEDERATED  organization. 

FEDERATED  Process  type  metal  doesn’t  let  you  down  at  those  crucial 
moments  when  the  head  pressman  is  standing  by  the  voice-tube  with  his  mouth 
all  shaped  to  roar.  Federated  Metals  Division, 

American  Smelting  and  Refining  Company,  r  m 

120  Broadway,  New  York  5,  New  York.  m  ^ 


METALS  DIVISION 

AMERICAN  SMELTING  AND  REFINING  COMPANY 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Dired  Pholo*Eledri(  Engraver  Ready 
For  Tesis  in  Newspaper  Plants 


By  William  Rocd 

THE  development  of  a  direct 

photo-elecMc  engraving  ma¬ 
chine  which  simplifies,  speeds 
up  and  reduces  the  cost  of  the 
engraving  process,  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  Fairchild  Camera 
and  Instrument  Corp.,  Jamaica, 
N.  Y. 

Since  the  equipment  can  be 
operated  by  a  novice  after  a  few 
hours’  training,  it  is  believed 
that  it  will  permit  greater  use  of 
pictures  by  small  newspapers 
that  are  unable  to  obtain  skilled 
craftsmen. 

The  speed  of  the  new  engraver 
(it  will  produce  an  8  x  10  cut 
in  20  minutes)  is  a  complement 
to  the  rapid  transmission  of 
pictures  via  wirephoto.  Editors 
will  be  able  to  run  last-minute 
pictures  with  last-minute  stories. 

Only  one  working  model  of 
the  engraver  is  now  in  existence, 
but  by  September  or  October 
about  30  machines  will  be  ready 
for  use  as  test  units. 

After  the  machines  have  been 
thoroughly  tested,  Fairchild 
plans  to  get  into  quantity  pro¬ 
duction  early  in  1948  and  it  is 
estimated  that  1,000  engravers 
will  be  manufactured  during  the 
first  year.  They  will  probably  be 
available  on  a  leasing  arrange¬ 
ment  with  first  production  going 
to  newspapers. 

The  three  principal  news  pic¬ 
ture  services.  Associated  Press, 
Acme  News  Pictures  and  Inter¬ 
national  News  Photos,  will  be 
asked  to  recommend  a  number 
of  papers  for  installation  of  the 
test  machines.  Most  of  them, 
however,  will  probably  be  given 
to  papers  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  New  York  City  so  the 
units  can  be  constantly  checked 
by  Fairchild  engineers. 

Fairchild  has  worked  closely 
with  AP,  Acme  and  INP  on  the 
engraver’s  development. 

■The  history  of  direct  engrav¬ 
ing  goes  back  about  100  years 
to  the  work  of  a  man  named 
Bain  who,  without  the  use  of 
photocells  and  electronic  am¬ 
plifiers,  successfully  reproduced 
a  picture  drawn  on  a  metallic 
plate. 

It  remained  for  Walter  Howey, 
a  top  editor  of  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization,  to  hit  upon  the  basic 
principle — the  idea  that  by  scan¬ 
ning  a  photographic  print  by 
means  of  a  photo-electric  cell, 
the  oscillation  of  a  metal  “V”- 
pointed  stylus,  might  be  con¬ 
trolled.  Thus  when  the  scanning 
unit  was  moving  over  a  light  area 
the  stylus  would  cut  deeply,  re¬ 
moving  a  proportionately  large 
amount  of  the  printing  surface; 
when  the  scanning  unit  was 
“looking  at”  a  dark  area,  the 
penetration  would  be  propor¬ 
tionately  less  so  that  the  stylus 
would  remove  less  printing  area. 

Before  Howey’s  machine  was 
perfected,  however,  George 
Washington,  Jr.,  of  the  G.  Wash- 
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ington  coffee  family,  developed 
a  device  for  accomplishing  the 
same  things  in  plastic  by  a  single 
instead  of  double  operation.  But 
his  basic  idea  was  the  same  as 
Howey’s,  and  therefore  was  in 
patent  conflict.  It  was  then  that 
Fairchild  acquired  the  patent 
rights  to  both  machines. 

After  several  years  of  further 
experimentation  and  develop¬ 
ment  engineering,  the  first 
photo  electric  engraver  was  fi¬ 
nally  completed  and  successfully 
operated  over  a  long  laboratory 
test  period. 

The  machine  involves  optics, 
dectronics,  mechanics  and  elec¬ 
tricity,  but  it  is  so  simple  in  op¬ 
eration  that  good  halftones  can 
be  produced  by  any  operator 
after  a  few  hours’  instruction. 
’There  is  no  requirement  of  great 
skill  on  the  part  of  the  operator, 
as  the  controls  are  adjusted  in 
respect  to  the  actual  tone  values 
of  the  subject  to  be  reproduced 
and  remain  unchanged  through¬ 
out  the  engraving  process. 

Another  advantage  of  the  en¬ 
graver  is  that  it  requires  no 
photographic  or  etching  materi¬ 
als  and  is  unaffected  by  climatic 
conditions.  It  produces  a  half¬ 
tone  screen  printing  plate  of 
plastic  material,  which  is  suit¬ 
able  for  letterpress  printing,  and 
the  quality  of  the  product  com¬ 
pares  favorably  with  plates  made 
by  the  photo-chemical  process. 

The  machine,  by  its  nature, 
cannot  make  line  cuts,  producing 
only  65-screen  halftones.  Al¬ 
though  a  solid  black  can  be 
achieved,  the  halftone  screen  will 
be  over  all  white  areas — and 
black,  too,  if  desirable — similar 
to  a  purposely  laid  Ben  Day 
screen. 

NEA-Acme  has  made  exhaus¬ 
tive  tests  of  the  matting  proper¬ 
ties  of  the  finished  engravings 
which  are  made  on  celluloid.  It 
was  found  that  as  many  as  a 
dozen  mat  impressions  could  be 
done  without  any  appreciable 
wear  or  compression  of  the  en¬ 
graving,  and  that  usable  casts 
could  be  obtained  after  as  many 
as  50  impressions. 


On  Job  af  77 

Frank  E.  Raubinqer,  foreman, 
San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Call-Bul- 
lafin  mail  room,  declares  he  will 
never  refire.  He  is  now  77  years 
old  and  has  been  with  the  Call- 
Bulletin  since  1896.  Previous  to 
these  51  years  he  was  with  the 
San  Francisco  Examiner  five  years. 
And  six  years  before  that  he 
started  as  mailer  apprentice  and 
printer's  devil  for  the  old  San 
Francisco  Gorman  Democrat — at 
$2  a  week. 


The  Fairchild  Photo-engraver 


The  maximum  size  engraving 
that  can  be  produced  is  8  x  10 
inches.  The  linear  travel  of  the 
cutting  carriage  is  one-half  inch 
per  minute  and  this  means  it 
takes  20  minutes  to  “cut”  the  8  x 
lO^inch  engraving.  To  make  a 
one-column  cut,  whether  it  be 
four  inches  or  eight  inches  deep, 
would  require  only  four  minutes. 
A  number  of  pictures  can  be 
grouped  and  engraved  at  one 
time,  providing  the  tonal  keys 
are  fairly  close. 

The  machine  produces  engrav¬ 
ings  in  the  same  size  as  the  copy; 
if  you  want  a  three-column  cut, 
the  part  of  the  picture  you  want 
to  use  must  be  made  up  as  a 
three-column  print.  The  print 
is  placed  on  one  cylinder  of  the 
machine,  and  the  celluloid  is 
placed  on  the  other  cylinder. 

The  engraving  is  accomplished 
by  the  oscillation  of  a  heated 
stylus  attacking  the  celluloid  as 
the  cylinders  revolve.  The  hot 
stylus,  which  has  been  machined 
to  a  pyramid-shaped  point, 
causes  thermal  decomposition  of 
the  celluloid.  In  this  way,  the 
celluloid  plate  is  etched  so  that 
it  closely  resembles  a  zinc  plate, 
etched  by  nitric  acid. 

The  stylus  oscillates  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  the  tones  in  the 
photograph  as  picked  up  by  the 
photo-electric  sell.  As  the  cell 
scans  a  highlight  area,  it  causes 
the  stylus  to  make  a  deep  im¬ 
pression,  and  leave  only  a  fine, 
highlight  dot.  In  the  shadows, 
the  stylus  just  touches  the  sheet, 
and  only  a  small  bit  of  celluloid 
disappears.  Thus,  a  shadow  dot 
in  the  engraving  is  formed. 

The  depth  of  the  cut  of  the 
stylus  can  be  controlled,  so  that 
it  is  possible  to  get  an  engraving 
in  a  lighter  or  darker  tonal  key. 
The  all-important  middle  tones 
are  excellently  preserved,  and 
a  depth  in  the  highlights  of 
seven  thousands — which  gives 
clean  mats — can  be  obtained 
readily. 


Hacker  to  Direct 
ATF  Sales  Reseank 


chaift  of 


Announcement  of  the  aigiomt 
ment  of  Fred  A.  Hacker  u 
vicepresident  ii 
sales  research  of 
American  Type 
Founders,  Inc., 
has  been  made 
by  Edward  G. 

Williams,  presi¬ 
dent. 

Mr.  Hacker 
joined  ATF  in 
1935  as  manager 
of  market  re¬ 
search,  and  has 
been  succes¬ 
sively  supervisor 
of  new  product 
sales,  manager 
of  offset  sales,  and  manager  of 
product  research  and  develop¬ 
ment.  In  his  new  post,  Mr 
Hacker,  as  in  the  past,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  investigatioo 
and  acquisition  of  new  product 
for  ATF's  Graphic  Ails  Divi¬ 
sion. 


Htekor 


COMPLETE  NEWSPAPER  PLANn 
PRODUCTION,  DESIGNS, 
SUPERVISION 

A  few  of  the  plants 
designed  by  our  orgdnization: 

ST.  LOUIS  STAR-TIMES 
MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL 
DAILY  OKLAHOMAN 

MORTON  L.  PEREIRA 
•  md  ASSOCIATES 

ARCHITECTS  -  ENGINSESS 
100  WEST  MONROE  ST. 
CHICAGO  3 


EDITOR  A  PUBLISHER  for  Jae«  H. 


•  •  .  when  and  where  you  need  it 


It  is  always  an  easy  matter  to  add  addi¬ 
tional  color  printing  facilities  to  the 
new  Hoe  Color-Convertible  Newspaper 
Press,  because  it  is  thoughtfully  de¬ 
signed  with  that  object  in  view. 

Consequently  when  you  install  this 
cleanlined  model  you  need  not  invest  in 
more  color  equipment  than  you  require 
at  the  time  —  knowing  that  you  can 


readily  add  or  increase  color  facilities 
when  the  occasion  arises. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  occasion 
calls  for  color  cylinders,  reversing 
mechanisms,  or  duo-ink  rails  you  can 
rely  on  the  comforting  knowledge  that 
provisions  are  there  to  receive  them  with 
a  minimum  of  dismantling  and  without 
sacrificing  any  existing  parts. 


910  East  138th  Street,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
tRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 

‘••TO!  i  PUBLISHER  for  Jeee  14,  1947 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Exhibils  Are  'Hit  Parade' 
At  Mediankal  Conference 


CHICAGO  —  Flashing  pre-war 

atmosphere,  35  exhibitors  of¬ 
fered  the  latest  in  newspaper 
printing  equipment  as  one  of 
highlights  of  the  19th  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  here 
this  week  at  the  Palmer  House. 
Their  exhibits  attracted  consid¬ 
erable  attention  among  visiting 
mechanical  executives,  many  of 
whom  divided  their  time  be¬ 
tween  convention  sessions  and 
the  huge  exhibition  hall. 

While  no  radically  new  equip¬ 
ment  was  introduce,  ^ere  was 
evidence  of  better  ways  of  pre- 
registering  color  plates,  more 
precisim-like  perforaaance  of 
photoengraving  equipment,  im¬ 
proved  type  metal  and  a  re¬ 
newed  interest  in  color  print¬ 
ing. 

Pre-gegi(feri«9  Plates 

One  of  the  most  popular  ex¬ 
hibits.  was  the  Color  Plate  Pre- 
Registering  Machine,  demonstra¬ 
ted  by  Wood  Newspaper 
Machinery  Corp.  The  machine  on 
the  floor  was  built  for  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch. 

Designed  for  use  in  the  plate¬ 
making  department,  the  Wood 
machine  makes  it  possible  to  test 
color  plates  and  get  them  into 
precise,  automatic  register  with¬ 
out  requiring  the  time  of  skilled 
pressmen  in  preparation. 

By  clamping  the  color  plates, 
one  at  a  time,  in  the  Wood  ma¬ 
chine.  inaccurate  plates  can  be 
detected  in  advance  of  going 
to  the  pressroom.  Even  in  cases 
of  mat  shrinkage,  serious  enough 
to  throw  one  color  stereo  out  of 
register,  the  operator  may 
readily  position  the  plate  to 
average  up  the  shrinkage  all 
over  the  page;  or  focus  &e  re¬ 
gister  on  any  certain  part  of  the 
page. 

New  Color  Cossoro 

Consolidated  Photo  Engraves 
Equipment  Co.  had  on  display 
one  of  its  “Big  Berthas,"  the 
new  precision  dark  room  color- 
camera  for  photo  engravers. 
With  a  panel  board  control 
system  that  works  automatically 
under  dark  room  conditions,  ^e 
camera  has  such  features  as  ^e 
Luxometer,  an  “electric  eye”  de¬ 
vice  that  measures  light  control, 
multiple  turret  lensboard,  and 
auto-focusing  scaling  system. 

Other  photoengraving  equip¬ 
ment  on  display  included  that  of 
Chemco  Photoproducts  Co.,  Am¬ 
erican  Type  Founders’  new  pre¬ 
cision  camera,  and  R.  R.  Robert¬ 
son.  Chemco  also  displayed  its 
lever-control  etching  machine. 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.  had  a  color 
display  featuring  Ektachrome 
transparencies.  Federated  Metals 
Division  offered  for  inspection 
the  Chicago  Herald-American 
color  plates  used  for  printing  the 
June  8  issue  of  American 
Weeklg  as  evidence  of  Feder¬ 
ated’s  rugged  metal. 

Vandercook  &  Sons  were  im- 
able  to  display  their  latest  proof 
press,  but  offered  for  inspection 
the  Hacker  Plate  Gauge,  now 


manufactured  by  Vandercook. 
Teletypesetter  Corp.  attracted 
attention  with  its  display  for 
automatic  typesetting. 

The  roller  businesss  was  repre¬ 
sented  by  Samuel  Bingham’s 
Son  Mfg.  Co.,  and  Dayton  Rub¬ 
ber  Mfg.  Co.  Other  exhibitors 
included  Ludlow  Typograph 
Co.,  Linotype  Parts  Co.,  Acme 
Press  Blanket  Co.,  Bourges,  Inc., 
Serge  A.  Bim,  production  engi¬ 
neer;  General  Plate  Makers 
Supply  Co.,  Grout  Manufactur¬ 
ing  Co.,  Hammond  Machinery 
Builders. 

Also  Imperial  Type  Metal  Co., 
Lake  Erie  Engineering  Corp., 
Lake  Shore  Electrotype  Co., 
Mark  Specialties  Co.,  Matrix 
Contrast  Corp.,  Monomelt  Com¬ 
pany,  Morrison  Company 
Harold  M.  Pitman  Co.,  J.  A. 
Richards  Co.,  Rolled  Plate 
Metal  Co.,  H.  B.  Rouse  &  Co., 
Sta-Hi  Corporation,  Stereotex 
Machinery  Co.,  Tingue,  Brown 
&  Co.,  and  United  American 
Metals  Corp. 

New  England  Supply  Co.  again 
added  color  to  the  convention 
by  supplying  carnation  bou¬ 
tonnieres  for  the  delegates. 

Arthur  Dressel 
Promoted  by  Hoe 

Election  of  Arthur  Dressel  as 
senior  vicepresident  of  R.  Hoe 
&  Co.,  Inc.,  printing  press  and 
saw  manufac¬ 
turer,  was  an¬ 
nounced  this 
week  by  Joseph 
L.  Auer,  Hoe’s 
president. 

“This  action 
by  the  Board  of 
Directors,"  Mr. 

Auer  said,  “was 
taken  in  recog- 
n  1 1  i  o  n  of  Mr. 

Dressel’s  22 
years  of  out- 
standing  service  d,,^I 

with  the  com¬ 
pany.”  Mr.  Dressel  will  retain 
his  duties  as  general  sales  man¬ 
ager. 

Long  associated  with  the  print¬ 
ing  equipment  industry,  Mr. 
Dressel  started  his  career  with 
Hoe  in  1925  as  correspondent 
directing  mechanical  installa¬ 
tions  in  the  field.  Later  he  be¬ 
came  engineering  correspondent 
and  on  September  14,  1934,  he 
assumed  charge  of  the  Sales 
Service  and  Contract  Division. 
He  was  appointed  assistant  gen¬ 
eral  sales  manager  on  May  1, 
1937,  and  general  sales  manager 
on  February  1,  1939.  He  was 
elected  a  vicepresident  in  April, 
1942. 

Mr.  Dressel  is  an  executive 
member  of  the  National  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Sales  Executives  and  a 
member  of  the  Canadian  and 
Sales  Executive  Clubs  of  New 
York,  and  lives  in  Long  Island. 


Thra*  PiHsburgh  Press  mechanical  men  in  aiterdance  at  Chicago  -nnfmm 
left  to  right;  William  W.  Wilson,  J.  E.  Charlton  and  George  H.  HeMae  < 
On  the  closing  day  of  the  conference,  a  total  of  1,152  delegates'  and  fatSi  j 
badges  had  been  issued.  I 

Sg(ig«ili(lassille<l  3'Si~=‘iSS 

An  HaIivafiaq 

Bfi  AI  fOUnlfil’  claimed  the  new  sxidei 

Vw  Jvl  Ql  VUUIIIvl  machines,  coordinated  witk  MW  i 

linecasting  machines,  cu  boM  I 
Possible  use  of  the  teletype-  production  of  the  conmosiM ' 
setter  machine  in  shortcuts  to  room  from  50  to  100%  owl 
newspaper  production  was  sug-  manual  operation.  Perferator! 
gested  to  members  of  the  ANPA  operators,  he  said,  should  start 
Mechanical  Conference  this  with  a  minimum  eflBciency k S) 
week  at  Chicago.  words  a  minute  on  type 

As  a  practical  printer  and  en-  writer,  using  the  touch  system 
gineer,  Frank  B.  Foster  of  Tele-  in  less  than  a  year  of  tntoiai 
typesetter  Corp.  described  how  he  asserted,  they  can  reach  i 
classified  ads  might  be  handled  speed  of  2,800  lines  a  day  d 
directly  from  the  ad  counter,  by  composition  on  tape. 


Suggests  Classified 
Be  Set  at  Counter 

Possible  use  of  the  teletype¬ 
setter  machine  in  shortcuts  to 
newspaper  production  was  sug¬ 
gested  to  members  of  the  ANPA 
Mechanical  Conference  this 
week  at  Chicago. 

As  a  practical  printer  and  en¬ 
gineer,  Frank  B.  Foster  of  Tele¬ 
typesetter  Corp.  described  how 
classified  ads  might  be  handled 
directly  from  the  ad  counter,  by 
means  of  a  perforator  machine 
operated  by  the  ad  salesgirl, 
liie  perforator  would  be  linked 
into  a  transmitter  system  which 
would  relay  the  impulses  to  the 
linecasting  machine  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room. 

It  was  suggested  by  a  mechan¬ 
ical  superintendent  that  a  sys¬ 
tem  might  be  devised  to  route 
different  classification  copy  to 
different  machines  so  that  as¬ 
sembly  of  the  type  could  be  han¬ 
dled  more  easily  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room.  Foster  said  this  was 
entirely  practical. 

By  use  of  unit-count  fonts  of 
tyrpe,  Foster  related,  teletype¬ 
setters  can  be  hooked  up  in  a 
group  of  plants  to  provide  a  va¬ 
riation  in  typefaces  among  the 
member  papers  of  that  group, 
instead  of  all  having  identical 
typeface. 

The  Teletypesetter  Corp., 
Foster  reported,  has  a  greater 


'Waste  Paper’ Strip  i 
Useful  to  Weekly 

What  used  to  be  "waste  paper 
is  now  effective  promotion  span  i 
in  the  Flatbush  (N.  Y.)  Obwt 
er,  a  weekly  printed  on  a  flatbed , 
Duplex  designed  to  print  a  full 
size  sheet. 

Special  chases  are  used  for ; 
printing  the  tabloid  size  and  the  I 
pages  are  separated  at  the  top 
edge  by  a  razor  as  they  leave  the 
press.  Previously  it  was  necesj 
sary  to  have  someone  stand  it  || 
the  razor  and  pull  out  tbejj 
“waste”  in  a  long  strip.  | 

Compositor  Bernie  Erstein  po!  1 
an  idea,  and  Pressman  Bobj 
Seesselberg  worked  it  out  Nof  | 
the  waste  strip  eontains  pro-l 
motional  advertising  and  is  fbU- 1 
ed  into  the  paper. 


DUPLEX 

NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

and  Stereotype  Equipment 

★ 

Discuss  Your  Future  Needs  With  Us  NOW? 
★ 

THE  DUPLEX  PRINTING  PRESS  CO. 

BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 

CHICAGO  NEW  YORK 


IDITOR  «  PURLISHIR  4m-  JiMM  14,  iWlj 


controlled  shrinkage.  A  full 
^^anicCll  ConiorGnCS  inch  of  shrinkage  is  obtained  in 
W^^tinuPd  from  oaae  0  operation  that  requires  only 

I  continued  from  page  9  seconds  in  the  Raytheon  ma- 

fc,  - - 1  chine  and  80  seconds  in  the  Sta- 

Kirial  handling  adds  nothing  Hi.  The  Raytheon  machine  will 
Be  v^ue  of  the  product  but  take  two  mats  simultaneously. 
Bfid  to  the  co^s.”  He  sug-  Ad  Printing  Discussed 

that  other  than  straight-  s  <  xi. 

Production  layouts  might  be  fgrencr  w^  ““voted  ^  tc^^uUra- 
^economical  in  newspaper  w^.^dev^o/^  phoro  en- 

graving  enabling  newspapers  to 
kik  Changes  Suggested  work  m  four  colors.  Experts 

CiKt  cropped  up  again  in  a  from  supply  firms  briefed  the 
^  by  E.  H.  Evers,  St.  Louis  mechanical  men  on  color  dark- 
SJ.)  Globe-Democrat,  that  the  room  layout,  new  cameras  and 
in  the  Ayer  Typography  color  process  film. 

Bhitinn  make  known  their  The  closing  session  brought 
reasons  for  awards.  This  the  delegates  back  to  closer 
!|ixt  far,  Evers  said,  toward  realization  of  the  problems  im- 
jtOing  the  battle  between  edi-  mediately  in  hand,  the  highlight 
SB  and  production  men  over  of  this  meeting  being  a  report 
be  use  of  every  typeface  in  by  Stanley  Myers,  assistant  me¬ 
lt  bouse.  chanical  superintendent  of  the 

Gerard  Larocque,  New  York  Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin,  on 
than  it  lets,  offered  some  figures  to  in-  the  start  of  a  program  toward 
k#  WIT  iieate  that  it  would  be  cheaper  better  printing  in  which  both 
nidt  I  strive  for  better  printing  newspapers  and  advertising 
inugh  changes  in  ink,  stereo-  agencies  are  active. 

Bodel  Tping  and  press  design  than  The  recently-reactivated  Joint 
li  MV  toough  insistence  on  changes  in  Committee  on  Newspaper  Print- 
I  bow  wsprint  quality  at  the  mills,  ing  of  the  American  Association 
While  newsprint  costs  $90  a  of  Advertising  Agencies  and 
over  »  he  pointed  out,  the  amount  ANPA  met  during  the  Mechan- 
lorator  g  ink  used  in  consumption  of  ical  Conference  in  Chicago  and 
i  start  I  ton  of  newsprint  costs  $1.50;  agreed  to  go  ahead  on  the  in- 
rMM  le  stereo  operation  costs  50  itial  phases  of  a  project  to  ob- 
type  Bits:  and  press  equipment  tain  artwork  more  suitable  for 
ystai  05, (XK)  per  unit  amortized  over  newspaper  presswork.  standards 


liniiit  lljears)  costs  $1. 


in  plate-making,  and  special 


ilewsprint  is  high  compared  handling  of  plates,  mats  and 


ky  of  la  the  other  ingredients,”  Mr.  electros  by  common  carriers. 
Urocque  said.  ‘‘If  we  are  to  The  committee,  which  includes 
jnprove  our  printing,  I  doubt  if  representatives  of  half  a  dozen 
It  can  afford  to  do  it  solely  in  large  newspapers  and  as  many 
lajier,  although  that  is  tech-  representatives  from  major 

liolly  possible  by  coating,  and  agencies,  has  begun  its  work  on 


I  idler  treatment. 

We  must  be  realistic. 


a  note  of  cordiality,  Mr.  Myers 
reported,  in  contrast  to  the  feuds 


paper  1^  of  changing  newsprint  which  broke  up  the  previous 
i  spaa  Inald  run  to  at  least  $5  a  ton.  committee  established  20  years 


dMer  to  $10. 

The  alternative  —  improving 
’k,  plates,  presses — is  more  at- 
Mctive  because  it  is  less  costly.” 


Slow  Progres.s 

‘‘Despite  the  belligerent  atti- 


Bd  te  A  quick-drying  ink,  he  said,  tude  of  these  pioneering  indi- 
Dd  the  Biiht  be  obtained  at  double  the  viduals,”  Mr.  Myers  said,  ‘‘much 
he  tup  tost,  or  $1.50  more;  and  better  was  accomplished,  and  the  stand- 
ive  the  senotype  metal  might  be  avail-  a^ds  they  created  brought  a 
nece^  able  at  50  cents  additional  marked  improvement  in  the  ap- 
ind  it  „  ,  pearance  of  newspapers  of  that 

^  New  Inks  Expensive  day. 

W.  G.  Forster,  Sun  Chemical  ‘‘However,  that  was  20  years 
einfot  Ctu  took  issue  with  Mr.  ago.  During  the  intervening 


I  Boh  larocque’s  figuring  on  ink,  decades,  advertising  art,  typog- 
I  Nov  ktaing  that  suitable  moisture-  raphy,  engraving  and  duplicak- 
I  pre  .tfing  inks  cannot  be  developed  ‘•'8  processes  have  undergone 
s  foM-  fw  less  than  four  or  five  times  revolutionary  changes.  .  .  .  News- 
■l>»  cost  of  ink  now  used  by  paper  printing  quality  in  gen- 
»npapers.  eral  hasn’t  kept  pace  with  tech- 

CoBference  delegates  saw  and  nical  progress. 

^  about  numerous  examples  “This  lack  of  quality  is  the 
i  the  application  of  electronics  result  of  many  little  inefficien- 
*J*inting  in  the  newspaper  cies  on  the  part  of  agencies  and 
^  such  as  General  Electric  newspapers  alike.  These  little 
ys  dytronic  press  drive:  the  inefficiencies  have  snowballed 
engraving  machine,  “P  to  the  point  of  becoming  det- 
ink-diVing  systems,  and  rimental  to  the  interests  of  that 
!“tjhrinker  which  Raytheon  Patron  Saint  of  both  agency  and 
•■■■rturing  Co.  has  worked  newspaper — The  Advertiser.” 

incM^ration  with  Certified  Members  of  the  new  commit- 
^y*»t  Corp.  and  the  Hearst  tee,  he  said,  are  determined  to 
bury  the  hatchet  of  controversy 
of  the  electronic  shrink-  aod  tackle  the  problems  from 
^sent  by  air  from  the  New  a  constructive  viewpoint. 

plant.  One  of  the  first  moves  will 
tht  Ml  closing  day  of  be  the  preparation,  by  Ben  Dal- 

after  having  gone  gin  of  the  New  York  Times  and 
ItwiTj’  mistake.  Erwin  Miessler  of  Needham, 

in  ”  Louis  and  Brorby,  of  a  hand- 

tTDM*  1  srca.  stereo-  book  of  art  techniques  best 
seeking  the  suited  to  newspaper  reproduc- 
JfW  j  **  ™  ®  method  of  tion.  A  brochure  soon  to  be  pub- 
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lished  will  pull  together  samples 
of  good  and  bad  art  in  national 
advertising  copy. 

While  the  newspapers  will 
seek  to  establish  standards  lor 
agency  material,  Mr.  Myers 
pointed  out,  they  will  also  be 
called  upon  to  comply  with  rec¬ 
ommendations  from  the  agen¬ 
cies  on  the  handling  of  material 
in  mechanical  departments. 
Among  such  items  he  listed: 

4-A  Interested 

That  newspapers  contact 
agencies  direct  on  mechanical 
matters — not  representatives  or 
suppliers. 

That  newspapers  inform  agen¬ 
cies  immediately  upon  receipt 
of  unsatisfactory  printing  ma¬ 
terial. 

Proper  filing  and  care  of  ma¬ 
terial. 

Consideration  of  the  ad  van 
tages  of  having  one  person  in 
the  newspaper  organization 
serve  as  liaison  with  agencies  on 
mechanical  matters. 

Several  agency  men,  he  re¬ 
ported,  suggested  that  ANPA 
keep  the  AAAA  Informed  on 
the  progress  of  its  mechanical 
research  program  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  good  public  relations. 

“Perhaps,”  he  concluded, 
“newspaper  publishers  will  some 
day  recognize  the  value  of  a 
Superintendent  of  Quality — a 
man  experienced  in  newspaper 
reproduction  and  unhampered 
by  all  the  other  worries  of  oper¬ 
ational  details.” 


Librarians 

continued  from  page  12 

lar  names  and  titles,  I  would 
recommend  that  a  rubber  stamp 
bearing  the  line  ‘WATCH  SIM¬ 
ILAR  NAME’  be  used  on  the 
outside  of  each  folder. 

“6.  There  are  many  instances 
where  reporters  have  asked  for 
all  the  pictures  or  clippings  of 
some  prominent  person  or  place, 
only  to  send  all  the  stuff  back 
without  looking  at  it.  If  we  did 
not  question  such  requests,  it 
would  require  a  small  hand- 
truck  to  deliver  the  tremendous 
collection  we  have  on  those  two 
subjets. 

“7.  Reporters  should  be  amply 
supplied  with  reference  slips, 
and  at  no  time  should  requests 
for  material  be  made  without 
them. 

“8.  Persons  having  poor  hand¬ 
writing  should  print  the  name 
wanted.  Some  people  write  their 
n’s  like  u’s,  and  vice  versa. 

“9.  Members  of  the  editorial 
staff  seeking  information  over 
the  telephone  should  be  specific, 
and  if  necessary,  spell  the  name 
of  the  person  wanted,  to  be  as¬ 
sured  of  good  service.  Telephone 
conversations  should  be  brief. 

“10.  All  material  sent  out  from 
the  library  is  collected  each 
morning  from  the  various  de¬ 
partments,  and  a  member  of  the 
staff  checks  the  contents  of  each 
envelope  before  it  is  returned 
to  th  files.  It  is  common  practice 
of  some  reporters  to  remove  sev¬ 
eral  clippings  from  different  en¬ 
velopes  to  write  their  stories, 
and  when  they  are  finished  with 
them,  quite  often  put  them  in 
the  wrong  envelopes. 


“11.  Reporters  who  spread 
clips  on  desks  to  write  stories, 
should  return  them  to  the  enve¬ 
lopes  when  finished,  otherwise 
they  may  fall  to  the  floor  or  into 
the  waste  baskets. 

“12.  Pictures.  clippings  or 
books  must  not  be  locked  in 
desks  and  held  overnight.  If  a 
reporter  is  working  on  a  story 
and  desires  to  keep  the  material 
together  until  he  is  ready  to 
break  it,  the  library  is  the  place 
where  it  should  be  kept,  until 
needed. 

“13.  In  addition  to  clipping 
the  morning  and  evening  pap¬ 
ers,  librarians  should  also  sub¬ 
scribe  to  a  number  of  maga¬ 
zines.  These  should  be  read 
carefully  and  the  important  fea¬ 
tures  clipped. 

“14.  A  librarian  is  more  com¬ 
posed  when  his  records  are 
readily  available  when  needed. 
Considerable  anxiety  is  caused 
when  material  is  kept  in  desks. 
However,  to  take  it  out  of  the 
building  is  dangerous.  There 
should  be  a  standing  rule  that 
no  material  should  be  removed 
from  the  building,  without  per¬ 
mission  of  the  editor  in  charge. 

“15.  Bound  volumes  of  the 
newspaper  should  be  safeguard¬ 
ed  at  all  times.  Occasionally  we 
discover  a  story  and  sometimes 
a  complete  page  has  been  re¬ 
moved  with  a  sharp  instrument. 

“16.  It  is  unfortunate  that  mis¬ 
takes  find  their  way  into  the 
paper.  Errors  may  be  attributed 
to  many  causes,  and  sometimes 
the  library  is  at  fault.  But  what¬ 
ever  the  cause,  the  librarian 
should  do  his  utmost  to  keep 
them  at  a  minimum.” 

Mr.  Symonds  indicated  how 
lack  of  proper  cooperation  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  many  times  inter¬ 
feres  with  the  efficient  operation 
of  a  newspaper  library. 

“That  does  not  mean  that  the 
Library  staff  members  are  with¬ 
out  fault,”  he  said.  “Often,  a 
library  staff  member  is  to  blame 
for  poor  service. 

“It  is  annoying  to  members 
of  the  editorial  department  te 
be  told  that  clippings  they  need 
cannot  be  found,  or  that  pictures 
published  recently  cannot  be  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  files,  or  that  books 
containing  information  they 
seek  are  not  on  the  shelves.” 

Program  ol  Education 

Robert  E.  Grayson,  New  Yoric 
Herald  Tribune,  told  how  the 
American  Press  Institute  has  im¬ 
pressed  upon  managing,  news 
and  city  editors,  together  with 
editorial  writers  and  reporters 
the  importance  of  newspaper 
reference  libraries. 

Harry  Pence,  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  explained  his  unique 
chronology  of  the  year’s  events, 
wbidi  he  has  compiled  annually 
for  the  past  45  years. 

Mrs.  Eunice  Collins  Mohr, 
journalism  librarian.  University 
of  Illinois,  discussed  the  need 
for  greater  cooperation  between 
newspaper  and  journalism  school 
libraries.  She  urged  the  news¬ 
paper  librarians  have  a  repre¬ 
sentative  appear  on  the  conven¬ 
tion  program  of  the  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism  at 
Philadelphia  next  December. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


Experiments  With  ink  Buitd  Hope 


Of  Sotving  First  impression  OHset 


EXPERIMENTS  with  heat-set 

and  moisture-set  inks  offer  en¬ 
couragement  in  solution  of  the 
newspaper  industry’s  prime 
problem — first  impression  offset. 

Reports  of  four  production 
trials  were  given  this  week  at 
the  ANPA  Mechanical  Confer¬ 
ence  in  Chicago,  each  holding 
out  hope  that  the  work  now  be¬ 
ing  accomplished  with  supple¬ 
ment  printing  can  be  extended 
soon  to  black  and  white,  daily 
press  runs. 

W.  G.  Forster,  Sun  Chemical 
Co.,  told  of  the  achievements  to 
date  at  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
at  the  Chicago  color  plant  of  the 
Hearst  Newspapers  where  the 
American  Weekly  is  being  print¬ 
ed  with  moisture-setting  inks. 

The  great  problem  confronting 
ink  manufacturers,  Forster  said, 
is  in  developing  an  ink  that  will 
dry  rapidly  on  paper  but  won’t 
dry  in  the  press  fountain.  The 
moisture-setting  method,  he  as¬ 
serted,  is  being  used  successfully 
in  many  branches  of  the  graphic 
arts  industry  and  offers  the 
greatest  encouragement  to  those 
interested  in  improving  news¬ 
paper  printing. 

J.  J.  Shea,  Hearst  production 
director,  took  the  floor  to  thank 
the  ink  manufacturers  generally 
for  devoting  a  great  deal  of  at¬ 
tention  to  the  newspapers’  prob¬ 
lem.  He  said  the  new  presses 
that  have  been  ordered  for  the 
American  Weekly  have  been  de¬ 
signed  to  incorporate  any  type  of 
device  for  ink  drying  that  may 
be  proven  practical. 

Forster  related  the  American 
Weekly  is  being  run  off  at  the 
rate  of  only  18,000  copies  an 
hour  in  the  current  test,  since 
Feb.  2,  chiefly  because  it  is 
more  desirable  to  go  slowly 
while  learning.  Shea  explained 
also  that  the  slow  run  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  a  tabloid  format  is 
being  produced  on  presses  built 
originally  for  standard  format. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune  ex¬ 
periments,  Forster  said,  runs  up 
to  35,000  an  hour  have  been 
made  with  encouraging  results. 
First  impression  offset  has  been 
largely  eliminated,  he  said. 

Patents  are  pending  on  the 
moisture  -  setting  apparatus, 
which  includes  steam  applicators 
in  boxes  the  width  of  the  web. 
With  proper  installation,  he 
said  in  reply  to  comment,  there 
should  be  no  extra  heat  or  mois¬ 
ture  condition  in  the  pressroom. 

Slides  showing  magnifications 
of  reading  matter  from  the 
American  Weekly  demonstrated 
the  reduction  of  fuzziness  on 
type  when  the  ink  is  moisture- 
set 

The  equipment  is  easily  han¬ 
dled,  Shea  added,  and  he  re¬ 
marked;  “We  believe  we  are  on 
the  track  that  will  show  im¬ 
provement.” 

Tim  Ryan,  International  Print¬ 
ing  Ink  Corp.,  reported  on  a 
recent  experiment  with  heat-set 
color  on  newsprint  at  the  R.  R. 
Donnelley  plant.  He  offered  it 


as  a  “challenge”  to  the  remark¬ 
able  job  that  is  being  done  by 
the  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Post-Dis¬ 
patch  in  printing  comics  by  roto¬ 
gravure. 

The  special  heat-set  applica¬ 
tion  being  tested  by  the  Toronto 
(Can.)  Star  was  explained  by 
Bernard  Offen  of  B.  Offen  &  Co. 
who  have  devised  a  system  of 
driers  using  gas  heat  to  provide 
hot  air  which  is  blown  against 
the  two  sides  of  the  web  after 
the  impressions.  Four  webs  are 
run  into  a  single  folder,  two  of 
them  with  four  colors  and  two 
with  black.  There  is  no  drying 
between  color  impressions. 

Cooling  Rolls  Used 

To  date  there  have  been  no 
signs  of  scorching,  Offen  said, 
despite  the  above-350-degree 
heat.  By  being  able  to  throw 
the  drying  apparatus  out  of  po¬ 
sition  mechanically,  red  button 
stops  can  be  made  without  either 
scorching  or  breaks.  Both  driers 
and  cooling  rolls  have  been  in¬ 
stalled  without  drives. 

Appreciable  improvement  with 
the  printing  has  been  realized 
with  the  use  of  newsprint  whiter 
than  the  standard  grade,  Of¬ 
fen  said.  The  apparatus  on  the 
Star  presses  is  much  larger  than 
that  being  used  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Weekly  plant,  he  explained. 
The  drier  is  seven  feet  long  and 
24  inches  deep.  He  cautioned 
there  is  a  fire  hazard  but  said 
efforts  were  being  made  to 
achieve  ink  drying  at  250  de¬ 
grees  or  less. 

At  present,  he  also  advised, 
there  is  a  problem  of  tension, 
due  to  the  mixture  of  webs  on 
which  there  is  heat-set  ink  and 
those  on  which  there  is  none. 
This  is  overcome  merely  by  care¬ 
fully  adjusting  the  tension  for 
each  run.  It  would  be  overcome 
considerably,  he  said,  once  all  of 
the  webs  have  driers. 

Many  Substitutes 
Prove  Superior 

An  exciting  story  of  the  con¬ 
quest  of  research  over  wartime 
shortages  was  related  recently 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Rapid  Roller 
Co.,  national  sales  organization 
in  Chicago. 

At  this  meeting  tiie  company 
described  the  achievements  of 
its  research  chemists  and  engi¬ 
neers  In  finding  substitute  ma¬ 
terials  to  take  the  place  of  those 
unavailable.  Many  of  these  new 
test  tube  wonders  have  proved 
actually  superior  to  original  ma¬ 
terials. 

Because  of  this  aggressive  re¬ 
search  effort,  D.  M.  Rapport, 
president  of  Rapid  Roller,  was 
able  to  report  an  excellent  sales 
showing  despite  the  shortages 
which  affected  the  industry  as 
a  whole  during  the  wartime 
period. 


Formally  Opened  to  Public 

The  whole  family  of  the  Las  Cruces  (N.  M.)  Sun-News  played  host  to  fli« 
public  at  a  formal  opening  of  the  new  building  recently.  Receiving  |im 
was  headed  by  O.  E.  Priestley,  editor  and  publisher;  James  H.  Slet^ 
president  of  Sunshine  Press,  Inc.;  R.  B.  Boyle,  buiness  manager;  Ornu 
Beaty,  managing  editor,  and  their  wives. 

7  Japanese  Papers  Press-Scimilar 
Use  Roman  Type  Changes  Head  Jlylei 


Seven  of  Japan’s  largest  news¬ 
papers,  with  a  total  circulation 
of  more  than  8,500,000,  plan  to 
print  at  least  part  of  their  news 
in  Romanized  characters,  Peter 
Kalischer,  United  Press  staff 
correspondent,  reported  recently 
from  Tokyo. 

“Use  of  the  occidental  type — 
known  as  Romaji — would  mark 
a  revolutionary  step  in  simplifi¬ 
cation  of  Japanese  printing  and 
of  the  Japanese  language  itself,” 
said  Kalischer. 

Newspaper  reaction  to  the 
plan  ranged  from  Yomiuri 
Hochi’s  expressed  willingness  to 
print  the  entire  paper  in  Ro- 
jnaji  to  Asashi’s  somewhat  luke¬ 
warm  reply  that  it  probably 
would  not  print  more  than  a  few 
inches  per  week  in  the  new  type. 

Ichitaro  Takata,  of  the  news¬ 
paper  Mainichi’s  foreign  news 
bureau,  took  an  in-between 
point  of  view.  He  said:  “We’re 
agreeable  to  printing  five  per 
cent  in  Romaji  provided  others 
do  likewise,  but  we  couldn’t  risk 
printing  news  not  understood  in 
the  beginning  by  large  numbers 
of  people.  'The  paper  shortage, 
you  know.” 

‘A  spokesman  for  Yomiuri 
Hochi  said  the  newspaper  hoped 
some  day  to  print  entirely  in 
Romaji,  but  believed  the  read¬ 
ing  public  first  would  have  to 
be  weaned  away  from  the  pres¬ 
ent  complicated  Japanese  type. 

The  consensus  of  opinion 
among  Japanese  editors  was  that 
the  adoption  of  Romaji  hinged 
on  three  main  points.  First,  the 
government  must  give  Romaji 
some  kind  of  official  status;  sec¬ 
ond,  the  newspapers  themselves 
must  reach  an  agreement  on  its 
use;  finally,  kinks  must  be 
ironed  out. 

Joins  ATF  Slaff 

Appointment  of  Alfred  Hey- 
denreich  as  assistant  foreign 
sales  manager  of  the  American 
Type  Founders  Sales  Corp.  has 
been  announced  by  Louis  E. 
Pleninger,  vicepresident  In 
charge  of  foreign  sales. 


The  Memphis  (Tenn.)  Preu  i 
Scimitar,  a  Scripps-Howard 
newspaper,  has  changed  its  head  i 
line  typography. 

It  has  adopted  a  flush-left  caps  | 
and  lower  case  style  in  an  Al-i 
ternate  Gothic  Extra  Bold] 
Vogue-Futura  type  combination  r 

For  years  the  Press-Scimitaij 
had  held  on  to  the  old  Gothic! 
caps  and  Century  italic  caps; 
and  lower  case  combination  and' 
step  headlines. 

The  caption-under-art  style] 
has  also  been  adopted,  with  light  j 
Vogue  10-point  cutlines. 

Copy  Desk  Helps 

In  adopting  the  new  style,  the! 
copy  desk  determined  to  main  i 
tain  uniformity  of  appearance  hi' 
adherence  to  the  slant-to-left  pat 
tern,  with  no  crowded  linei; 
Dropping  of  decks  is  discouraged  i 
on  the  theory  that  white  areas! 
scattered  through  the  pages  im-i 
prove  readability  by  supply 
ing  eye-resting  contrast. 

“Now  that  the  copy  desk  hasj 
the  feel  of  the  type,  the  empha 
sis  is  again  on  sparkle,  vividness,  i; 
picturesqueness  due  qualification  i 
and  strength  of  content,  minusi 
bias  and  smart-aleckiness,”  Man  I 
aging  Editor  J.  Z.  Howard  cora-n 
mented.  1 

Gadget  Expedites 
Indent  Setting 

Better  page  appearance  has 
been  brought  about  by  the  Us 
coin  (Nebr.)  Nebraska  Stste 
Journal  by  a  simple  and  Inex¬ 
pensive  method. 

The  pages  before  looked 
crowded  and  when  storiei  were 
indented  far  too  much  time  was  ( 
lost  by  the  operator  droppi^M 
nut  quad  on  each  end  of  a  line : 
A  two  point  brass  lead  was  W 
.  plied  with  a  wire  handle.  TW 
!  permits  it  to  be  slipped  wtw 
the  jaws  and  the 
1  screws.  The  assembler  is  sw  * 
11V4  ems  on  toe  linecaster.  H 
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EQUIPMCNT  KEVIEW 


P  as  ( P  ales  "psrs.r-p&'s-g 

cult  and  ruinous  to  stante 
1  CM  Ja  J  newspaper  tools.  The  remS 

Affi  itllfliPn  stereo  router  bits  whfe 

V  vU  are  usual  eqmpment  in  a 

„  ^  .  paper  plant  are  inadequata 

Portend,  Ore. — Following  the  routing  plastic.  Even  il  it  »In 
account  of  the  discussion  of  practicable  to  rout  the  nUav 
plastic  plates  by  the  Pacific  plates,  the  time  element  is  fat. 
Coast  Mechanical  Conference  portant  and  first  editions  Tni.»j 
Angeles  last  month  make  unhappy  advertisers. 

(E  &  P,  May  17),  one  manu-  Then,  too,  most  newsDSM*. 
facturer  at  least,  is  making  a  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have^ 
smcere  effort  to  determine  what  forced  to  operate  with  minim!. 
stereotype  departments  of  news-  stereotype  and  photo-engra»fa« 
papers  are  oblectine  to  in  tho  cin/«o  fVlO  urov*  . 


The  third  postwar  installation 
of  a  Goss  Unitube  Press,  all  by 
Indiana  newspapers,  now  be- 
ing  made  in  the  enlarged  plant 
of  the  Plymouth  Pilot-News. 

This  new  press  a  16-page  .  m 

machine  with  a  complement  A 

stereotyping  equipment.  It 
replaces  a  Goss  Comet  Press  M 

which  served  the  Pilot  for  20  ■H I IH IHI 

years.  TOe  Pilot  recently  com-  !  inil 

Dined  with  the  News  and  is  pub-  ;  }  )l||’ 

lished  as  one  newspaper  under  .jilr  ^ r  Im  i! 

the  general  managership  of  Sam-  [1^’ '  j  i!  j 

uel  E.  Boys.  li"  '  P 

The  present  expansion  In 

equipment  has  necessitated  an  ,  -  m  • 

mcrease  in  plant  facilities,  and  Mr.  President 

an  annex  has  been  added  to  the  v.^.n.  «  l  •  i 

former  building  William  C.  Brown,  machanical  super- 

A  16  page  Goss  Unitube  was  of  Minneapolis  Star  and 

installed  in  the  remodeled  and  Tribune,  is  pictured  as  he  presided 
enlarged  plant  of  the  Bedford  '■•o*"*  Northwest  Mechanical 

Daily  Times-Mail,  replacing  a  _ Conference. _ 

Dupl»  Model  E  flatbed  which  _  _  _  IT  ,  _ 

^dJT/s,iS“„rs'K  Hoe  Co.  Building 

Riley,  publisher  and  general  ^ 

manager.  A  full  complement  of  II  M 

Pn3udS'rrhr„.^“a™‘  *’  New  Color  Press 

The  third  instslldtion  wss  for  n  «▼  a  ^  r  i.  — 

the  Goshen  News-Democrat  J*®® 

Since  the  wa.-’.  ...4  precedented  volume  of  orders  on 

Printing  Press  Co.  has^shiS^  its  books  involving  both  large 
43  Cox-O-Type  Presses  to  du“  and  sma  l  rotary  presses,  as  well 
chasers  in  20  states  and  seven  auxiliaiy  equipment,  accord- 
foreign  countries.  ‘"8  *2  ?  statement  by 

Publishcr-Drinti^rfi  in  tt  c  Joseph  Li.  Auer,  president, 
have  receiv^d^  31  of^  thew  43  understand  to  be 

Cox-O-Types,  and  the  remain-  the  first  completely  new  postwar 

ing  12  have  aone  tn  fnraisr.  ^.k  design  newspaper  press  which  _  ^ 

Sis  *  *  ^  will  be  of  the  color  convertible  Journal 

_  '  ...  •  type  referred  to  above,  has  been  presider 

Represented  in  these  ship-  assembled,"  Mr.  Auer  reported.  Confere: 
ments  are  four  presses  to  Cali-  "Also,  nearing  completion  op  cers  inti 
forni^  three  to  Texas;  two  each  quj-  erection  floor  is  a  new  de-  on  pres 
to  Arkansas,  Illinois,  Mississippi,  sign  of  newspaper  color  press  stated  t 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  and  which  will  be  the  forerunner  of  chief  ob 
Wisconsm,  and  one  each  to  Ala-  several  hundred  of  Uiis  type  of  plates  a 
Mma,  Colorado,  Georgia,  Idaho,  unit  now  scheduled  for  ship-  isfactorj 
todiana,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  ment  during  1947  and  1948.  sary  to 
New  Jersey,  Ohio.  Tennessee,  "Also  In  the  course  of  construe-  a  flat  ci 
Virginia,  and  West  Virginia.  tion,  are  a  group  of  50  x  72-inch  latter  c 

Overseas  shipments  went  to  ^eet  fed  offset  printing  press  - 

India  (5);  Philippine  Islands  units  which  are  also  scheduled  _ 

(2);  Bahamas,  Canada,  Iceland,  for  late  1947  delivery  and  sev-  "  » J 

Mexico,  and  Norway  (1  each).  eral  of  these  machines  will  be  M 

Cox-O-Type  pr<^uction  has  built  to  operate  as  six  color  ■ 
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The  Binphamton  (N.  Y.)  Press  JMII®  Af  M.M 

put  the  spotlight  on  progress  in  Neal  E.  Dyer,  president  of  the 
typographical  appeal  with  a  spe-  mechanical  department  of  the 
clal  stunt  recently.  New  Jersey  I^ess  Association, 

The  paper  reproduced  front  announced  this  week  the  seventh 
pages  from  issues  of  April  11,  annual  mechanical  conference 
1904;  April  11,  1914;  April  11,  and  summer  meeting  of  NJPA, 
1924;  April  11,  1934,  and  April  will  take  place  this  year  at 
11,  1944.  Hotel  Senator,  Atlantic  City. 

“These  front  pages  of  the  Bing-  N.  J.,  June  27-28-29.  Mr.  Dyer 
hamton  Press  reflect  the  progress  is  mechanical  superintendent  of 
in  typographical  appeal  and  the  Camden  Newspapers,  Inc^  pub* 
ever-Increasing  range  of  news  lisher  of  the  Camden  (N,  J.) 
coverage  from  the  day  the  first  Courier-Post,  and  in  chwge  of 
issue  was  published  April  11,  the  program  for  the  mechaniMl 
1904,  43  years  ago  today,"  said  conference  A  feature  of  the 
the  paper.  program  will  be  a  discussion  In 

"For  what’s  what  in  1947,  with  which  an  advertising  executive, 
changes  aplenty,  see  Page  1,”  the  an  editor  and  a  composing  room 
caption  concluded.  foreman  will  participate. 


awdii 
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A  Giant  Press  in  the  Making 

Skillod  arflMns  fashion  90%  of  Hoa  printing  prats  parts  in  ^11  ‘ 
or  aluminum  pattarns  for  usa  in  tha  iron  foundry,  nara,  c 
chacking  of  an  ink  fountain  pattarn  for  a  rotogravura  Pf«** 

On#  of  th#  pr#ts#Se  wh#n  fini»h#<i,  oft#n  w#igns  275 
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Conference  New  FeH  Boosts 

continued  from  page  58  *  -  _ 

vn.ere  OUtpUl  Of  POPOf 

**  du^UoifshSad  resu!rto,m"a  SJw 

I  "*?-'’J“Sgethe?  to  chemically  treated  type  at  paper. 


^ioiotparpH  in  thp  rnn-  maker’s  felt  now  on  the  market, 
^t?fn/  toe  edKef  come  as  according  to  American  Cyana- 

*  rMister^g  machines  Company’s  Textile  Resin 

^  My,  registering  macnines  Department 

•Se,  factor  that  advertla-  SmooSSd 

«  ET/S  Their  mTtewrn  Sn^a^^h”  ii«  SIvetep'Sby 
SSdoT  ill  manner  Tf  equl"  'he  Orr  Blanket  Company  the 
htii  ffiom  ancient  presses  t6  the  "ormaj  life  of  papermaker  s 
•  -rlrirarn  Thp  Pn pra vpr’.<5  ^elts  has  been  substantially  in- 


fUt  modern.  The  engraver’s 
color  proofs  are  no  cri- 
uion  of  what  the  newspaper 
no  will  look  like. 

Small  Composing  Room 


creased. 

Froduction  Up  15% 
Lanaset  resin  has  been  used 
primarily  to  make  wool  fabrics 


Keeping  track  of  ads  Is  a  .o' 

irproblem  in  many  small  shrinkage  and  felting.  It  has 
ronms  and  manv  known  for  some  time, 

S^sors,  faced  with  tiiis  prob-  however,  that  the  treatment  had 
^  have  worked  out  a  variety  other  desirable  effects. 

Mvidual  systems.  Some  Laboratory  tests  had  shown  that 
i,Tc  «..operation  pi  Ihn  nd.  P^rTaT^J* 

irc''TT;‘ar,teto|‘‘d'?  “™"d  aTrSr  te1,"“'’n  wS 

intd  nTste  S  Id  on  a  this  characteristic  that  led  the 
a'fayby  dly  fil  “ya“  Fall  Co,  to  experiment  with 
aTand  give  the  composing  Lan^aset  resin  for  use  in  paper- 
tooffl  the  proper  cards  each  day.  maker  s  felts. 

,  .  .  ,  Some  mills  have  reported  an 

Another  idea  is  to  make  up  a  increase  in  productivity,  through 
nm  order  for  each  day  of  the  ygg  gj  these  new  felts,  as 

jonth,  pull  proofs  attach  to  hjgh  as  15%. 
proof  of  the  ad  with  run  dates 

dKled.  Still  another  is  to  put  x  •  ,  ,  -x  , 

ill  ids  on  slides  arranged  alpha-  material  is  suitable  for  finer 


Bbrticilly,  the  one-inch,  single-  screens  than  zinc  and  re-etches 
mlnmn  ads  being  kept  together,  like  copper;  7,  there  is  no 
,^i  imy  supervisors  felt  that  the  buckling,  warping,  expanding  or 
, .  i  {imposing  room  was  being  called  contracting;  8,  it  routs,  finishes 
1  a  to  handle  detail  which  should  better  than  zinc;  9,  it  can  be 
I  be  the  duty  of  the  advertising  curved  and  used  to  print  direct. 


If^^irtment. 


Engravers  were  cautioned  that 


7^.  Other  consensus  at  the  clinic  routed  chips  must  be  kept  in  cov- 
ril  iscloded:  That  rest  periods  are  ccmtainers;  that  care  must 

I  ihrisable  for  men  as  well  as  used  in  storing  because  of 
.  '  i®«n  workers;  that  good  rela-  corrosion  if  exposed  to  air;  th^ 
:  ins  with  the  stereotype  depart-  special  solder  and  blow  torch 
j  ant  pay  off  in  better  workman-  used  when  soldering; 

iip;  that  restrictions  on  num-  f.''“  ^bat  manufactu^r  s  instrui^ 
DU- ,  bn  of  apprentices  work  a  great  must  be  observed 

“55  i  and  threaten  the  future  faithfully. 

I  ^ly  of  compositors;  operators  Electrotypers  decided  that 
aid  machinists;  that  when  re-  hand-tooling  and  costly  time 
'  Bering  replacement  parts,  the  waste  because  of  high  shoulders 
I  sane  should  be  ordered  and  can  be  avoided  by  rolling-up,  re- 

- ■“*  tile  latest  type  of  that  part;  topping  and  giving  a  short  bite 

tiiat  there  just  aren’t  enough  after  plate  has  been  cleaned  off; 
e  workmen.  and  that  plates  returned  from 

ravars,  Cloctrotypors  elMtrotyi^rs  should  be  br^- 
_  ,  xw  -li  wire-brushed  to  clean  out  the 


e  workmen.  and  that 

fevers,  eioctrotypors  whSffi 

poor  copy  is  the  result  powder 

ranee  by  those  who  pre-  _ L 

it,  the  Engravers  Clinic 
and  made  these  sugges- 
to  correct  the  situation:  1, 
ad  agencies  with  stand- 
nile  systems;  2,  insist  that  E/\| 
ools  teach  students  to  rwl 
copy  properly  for  reduc-  m 

3,  see  that  those  handling 
ing  and  copy  understand  q  m  bUH 
ters  scale;  4,  hold  round-  KBr  ai 
discussions  between  edi- 
art  departments  and  en- 

L 

results  were  reported  TINGI 
Jsomag  metal  used  instead 
OK.  Among  advantages  DQEC 
““ed  were:  1,  notable  time 


for^Kner 

NJI^BIPER 

efI^^^Bons 

INGim^TING 

ressBBnkets 


?^bi  buming-in  and  cooling; 

^  pmect  register  on  color  plates 
wWHjkrge  u  18  by  24  inches;  3, 
n^iyremats  can  be  made  from  one  __  ^ 

tbe  engravings  TINGUIr  BROWNftCO. 
««|Ben  under  pressure*  5  print-  'w  wunnKn.Binwitu  nitM,anLMiMuin.aL 
^  wrface  is  harder;  6;  the 
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i  AKE  ERIE 


r'c  'T0VA1 


There  are  good  reosons  why  more  and  more  leading  dailies 
are  turning  to  direct  pressure  motrix  molding  and  why  they 
have  chosen  the  DIRECTOMAT  almost  exclusively. 


Lake  Erie 
Engineering  Corp. 
508  Woodward  Avenue 
Buffalo  17,N.Y. 

Offices  im  Primeipai  and 

Farmign  Coumiri^ 

Leading  manufacturer  of  hydrauJic 
premee . .all  sisce  and  typea . . ftteraa 
typing  .  .  nlaadc  molding . .  procma 
iDg..rubDer  rulcaniaing..iaatal 
working  ..  forging  ..  metal  extra* 
•ion  .  .  ftpecial  purpoee. 


A  OiRECTOMAT  molding  producfs 
tharptr,  more  foitliful  mats. ..makes 
possible  the  higher  quality  repro¬ 
duction  being  demanded  by  adver¬ 
tisers  and  agencies. 


•k  The  DIRECTOMAT  eliminates 
stretch  of  mats  ...  reduces  chance  of 
mot  buckle... can  produce  dry  mats 
with  the  same  shrinkage  you  nowget 


k  The  DIRECTOMAT  equipped  for 
double-sided  operation  has  the  ca¬ 
pacity  of  two  mat  rollers... requires 
the  space  of  only  one. 


k  With  the  DIRECTOMAT  all  color 
work  and  fine  holf-tone  work  can 
be  molded  and  completely  dried, 
without  shrinkage... in  a  single  op¬ 
eration.  J 

J 


Nearly  150  Uirectomats  are  already  briiif;ing  these 
and  other  advantages  to  leading  newspaper  and  com- 
mereial  plants  throughout  the  United  StaAes  and  Canada. 
If  you  are  interested  in  improving  reproduction  today... 
providing  for  R.O.P.  color  work  tomorrow... write  to 
Ixake  Erie  for  complete  facts  on  the  Directomat. 


LAKE  ERIE! 

ENGINEERING  CORP.  I 
BUFFALO^ NX  U.S.A,  J 


Number  4  of  a  Series  on 


Contributions  to 

newspaper 

production 


^^OHANNES  MUELLER,  a  clergyman  who  became  interested  in  printing  Bibles  and 
prayer  books,  took  time  from  preparing  his  Sunday  sermons  to  experiment  with  a 
process  to  facilitate  his  printing.  In  1701  he  invented  what  has  been  called  the  important 


intermediate  link  between  the  operations  of  common  letterpress  printing, 
and  stereotyping  as  practiced  today.  Pastor  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  Leyden,  Holland, 
Mueller  created  one  solid  plate  from  which  to  print.  He  had  the  pages  composed, 
corrected,  and  set  up  in  form... then  turned  the  form  over  on  its  face  and  cemented 
it  into  a  solid  mass  by  means  of  a  mastic  or,  in  his  later  experiments,  a 
metallic  composition.  The  first  trial  of  this  process  was  in  the  printing  of  a  book 
of  prayers  by  Jean  Havermans,  done  by  the  minister  and  his  son,  William. 


Mueller’s  original  idea  of  a  single,  solid  plate  finds  its  modern  expression  in  newspaper 
plants  throughout  the  world,  where  Wood  Pony  Autoplates  cast,  shave,  and  cool 
stereotype  plates  for  rotary  presses.  The  famous  Wood  “Pony”  does  its  work  so  accurately, 
so  economically,  so  dependably,  that  it  has  become  “standard  equipment” 
for  the  majority  of  newspapers  of  medium-size  circulation. 


STANDARD 
PONY  AUTOPLATE 


HOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION  •  PIAINFIELO,  N.  I.  •  Executive  Offices:  501  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  IfM 
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jijnong  Ad  vertising  Folk 

continued  from  page  14 


and  business  school  on 
and  visiting  eight 
countries,  she  walked 
career  that  stretches  as 
^  IS  a  Kansas  wheat  field, 
girie  Francis  has  been  radio 
Jjpt  writer,  publicist,  women’s 
55r,  columnist,  rewrlter,  pub- 
viff  director’s  assistant  and 
^writer— all  in  the  span  of 
years. 

Her  last  stint  was  with  a  large 
«ilry  firm  in  San  Francisco 
i^ef  copywriter.  She  did  all 
jgT,  publicity  and  promotion 
aerial  with  this  company. 

-But  as  I  said,”  she  repeated, 
Tb  Just  beginning.  I  know  I’m 
Mil  to  enjoy  it  here — and 
urn,  too.  I’ll  have  the  chance 
I  coordinate  my  background, 
jiraw  all  the  strings  together.” 

:  Bar  boss  happened  by  at  this 
Moent  and  listened  in,  in  a 
^  jaad-oflash  manner.  “No,”  he 
^lied  in  answer  to  our  query, 
it  tasn’t  been  determined  yet 
itiit  accounts  Miss  Welch  will 
nrk  on.” 

Hen  the  boss  quietly  went 
is  way. 

j  Limp  As  Silk 

Hiss  Welch  relaxed.  She’s  dis- 
jsnted  like  a  pretzel  when  she’s 
tiued.  Her  head  goes  to  one 
ak.  her  hands  prop  said  head 
paod  she  appears  limp  as  silk. 
Occasionally  she  shifts  position 
al  the  small  hands  run  through 
Ixr  hair,  hair  that  looks  as 
lough  it  might  have  been 
.tinbed  with  an  egg  beater,  and 
iff  head  goes  to  the  other 
ade. 

It's  all  smooth  movement.  She 
)oit  sprawls  right  out  and  makes 
baself  informal,  natural.  It’s 
pleasant  to  watch.  There’s  noth¬ 
ing  posed  or  pompous  about  this 
!>i 

In  her  social  moments.  Miss^ 
Welch  is  strictly  a  feminist.  “I 
lore  getting  dressed  up  in  a  big 
iwishy  evening  gown,”  she  said, 
"end  I  go  for  soft  music  and  a 
kiutifully  served  and  exquisite¬ 
ly  Havored  dinner.” 

In  her  9  to  5  moments,  she  is 
equally  positive  how  copy 
Aould  be  dished  out.  “It  should 
le  arr^ing  and  memorable,” 
4e  said,  and  her  head  went 
ever  to  one  side  in  that  charac- 
teriitlc  gesture  of  hers. 


Copy  Requirements 
"Copy,”  she  added,  “should 
wo  be  direct  and  sincere  and 
®  good  taste,  with  a  touch  of 
iumor  if  it’s  appropriate.  And 
you  can  get  a  lot  of  vitality  in 
>n  ad  by  using  strong,  simple 
phrases.” 


Aoove  all,”  sne  ei. 

Eriter  must  have 
anship.” 

ICss  MFW  has  thj 
w  sold  us  and  sh( 
S^ull  &  Ryan. 

^  the  young  mistr 
'’•1  high  in  the  agency 


BW4B  Adds  2 

HD^UT  BOENISH  and  FRAN 
®  W.  KENNISTON  hav. 
P**!  l^hel  &  Waldie  &  Briggs 
gt-’  Chicago,  as  associate  ar 
'®*r‘or  and  layout  artist,  re 


spectively.  Boenish  was  for¬ 
merly  an  artist  with  several 
agencies  in  Chicago  and  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  and  Kenniston  worked 
with  agencies  in  Chicago. 

Cunningham  Appointed 
TERRY  P.  CUNNINGHAM  has 
been  named  ad  manager  of  the 
radio  tube,  electronics  and  inter¬ 
national  d  i  V  i  - 
sions,  Sylvania 
Electric  P  r  o  d  - 
ucts,  Inc.  He 
served  as  ad 
manager  for  the 
company’s  radio 
tube  division 
for  two  years 
before  becoming 
sales  manager 
for  the  home  ra¬ 
dio  division,  Col- 
onial  Radio 
Corp.,  a  Syl¬ 
vania  s  u  b  s  i  d  - 
iary,  in  1944.  Cunningham  has 
spent  21  years  in  sales  promo¬ 
tion  of  radio  merchandise  sold 
through  distributors  and  retail¬ 
ers. 


Cunningham 


Regan  Is  V.  P. 

JOHN  REGAN  is  the  new  vice- 
president  of  John  Mather  Lup- 
ton  Co.,  New  York  City  agency. 


Regan 


He  also  becomes 
manager  of  the 
technical  news 
division.  Regan, 
with  15  years 
in  publishing, 
advertising  mar¬ 
keting  and  pro¬ 
motion,  has  been 
an  editor  of 
several  H  a  i  r  e 
Publishing  Co.’s 
magazines.  He 
succeeds  Harry 
W.  Smith,  Jr., 
resigned. 


Fielding  Promoted 
RICHARD  M.  FIELDING  has 
been  upped  from  assistant  ad 
and  promotion  manager,  RCA 


Victor  Record 
dept.,  to  ad  and 
promotion  man¬ 
ager.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  J.  M.  Wil¬ 
liams.  Fielding 
joined  the  com¬ 
pany  in  1946. 
He  started  his 
career  with  the 
Philadelphia 
Electric  Co., 
which  he  left  in 
1930  to  form  the 
ad  agency  of 
Wood  &  Field¬ 
ing,  good  for  a  i 


Fielding 
•-year  run. 


Brennig  Now  V.  P. 

CHARLES  BRENNIG,  who  re¬ 
cently  became  associated  with 
the  Baltimore  office,  Justin  Funk- 
houser,  Inc.,  as  account  exec,  is 
now  a  veepee  and  member  of 
the  plans  board.  Formerly  ac¬ 
count  exec  with  Roberts  & 
Reimers,  Inc.,  and  Kelly,  Nason, 
Inc.,  New  York  City. 


Baird  Is  WW  V.P. 

GORDON  F.  BAIRD,  Walter 
Weir,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  has 
been  elected  vicepresident. 
Baird,  who  has  extensive  ad  ex¬ 
perience,  joined  the  firm  in 
1946. 
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In  New  Spots 

MERRICK  T.  JACKSON,  KER- 

RYN  KING,  HOWARD  STE¬ 
PHENSON  and  SAMXHCL  S. 
TYNDALL — these  are  new  vice- 
presidents  with  Hill  &  Knowl- 
ton,  Inc.,  New  York  City  pub¬ 
licity  firm.  They  have  all  been 
account  execs  for  some  time. 

Fernando  Texidor  has  been 
named  art  director  of  Dell  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  Inc.,  New  York  City. 
He  will  be  in  charge  of  art  work 
for  all  promotional  activities. 
Texidor  came  here  from  Spain 
8  years  ago,  and  has  done  art 
work  for  J.  Walter  Thompson, 
N.  W.  Ayer  and  other  agencies. 

James  Kennedy,  ex-J.  Walter 
Thompson  and  Blow  agencies,  is 
now  a  member  of  the  copy  staff, 
Ruthrauff  &  Ryan.  Inc.,  New 
York  City. 

John  M.  Ball,  III,  is  account 
exec  and  director  of  public  rela¬ 
tions  of  Boyse-Bradford  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Inc.,  Saginaw,  Mich. 

Charles  Schroeder,  erstwhile 
Jackson  &  Co.  employe,  is  with 
the  foreign  dept.,  McCann- 
Erickson,  New  York  City,  as  ac¬ 
count  exec. 

Frank  H.  McElhaney,  former¬ 
ly  with  VanSant,  Dugdale  art 
staff,  Baltimore,  has  gone  back 
with  that  agency.  He  used  to 
be  with  the  Washington  Post,  in 
the  promotion  and  new  business 
dept. 

Jack  Neill,  former  art  man¬ 
ager,  Sterling  agency.  New  York 
City,  has  joined  Madden-Eckels. 
Inc.,  Dallas.  Tex.,  as  art  di¬ 
rector. 

Sidney  J.  Abelson  has  joined 
the  print  copy  dept.,  Compton 
Advertising,  Inc.  He  has  put  in 
time  with  Franklin  Bruck  Ad¬ 
vertising  Corp.,  W.  J.  Ganz  Co., 
Raymond  Spector  Co.  and  Ped¬ 
lar  &  Ryan. 

Ann  Warren  Handrahan  is 
now  with  the  Boston  office  of 
Alley  &  Richards,  Inc.,  as  a  copy¬ 
writer  and  merchandising  spe¬ 
cialist  of  women’s  items.  Former 
chief  c.  w.  and  asst,  ad  manager 
of  W.  T.  Grant  Co.,  New  York 
City. 

James  F.  Pedder  has  stepped 
over  from  ad  manager,  GM’s 
frigidaire  division,  to  veepee  in 
charge  of  Detroit  operations  for 
Meldrum  &  Fewsmith,  Cleve¬ 
land. 

Richard  W.  Boettiger  is  with 
Ayer  &  Gillett,  Inc.,  Charlotte, 
N.  C.,  as  public  relations  consul¬ 
tant  and  account  exec. 

Stanley  I.  Clark  is  vicepresi¬ 
dent  in  charge  of  the  Centaur 
Co.  division.  Sterling  Drug,  Inc. 
He  succeeds  J.  D.  Bohan,  de¬ 
ceased.  Clark  joined  Sterling  in 
1943  after  4  yrs.  with  This  Week 
magazine,  where  he  handled 
drug  trade  merchandising. 

Lillian  Caldwell,  formerly 
with  KTSM,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  and 
ex-chairman  of  the  women’s  di¬ 
vision  of  the  National  Assn,  of 
Broadcasters,  is  now  with  Huff 
&  Henderson,  Dallas,  Tex.,  as  ac¬ 
count  exec. 

Thomas  R.  Brown  recently 
became  associated  with  Kudner 
Agency,  Inc.,  New  York  City,  as 
general  asst,  to  H.  R.  Titman, 
comptroller.  Was  former  asst, 
to  secretary-treasurer,  Compton 
agency. 


CBS  'Views' 
Maury's  Work 
On  N.  Y.  News 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  in  the  second  installment 
of  “CBS  Views  the  Press”  ( E&P, 
June  7,  p.  11),  aimed  its  heav¬ 
iest  brickbat  at  Reuben  Maury, 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News. 

Don  Hollenb^k,  the  commen¬ 
tator  handling  the  program,  in 
his  June  7  broadcast,  based  a 
good  part  of  the  attack  on 
Maury  on  a  recent  three-part 
“profile”  of  the  writer  in  the 
New  Yorker  magazine. 

Written  by  John  Bainbridge. 
the  profile  noted  that  there  was 
some  discrepancy  between 
Maury’s  writings  in  the  News 
and  the  editorials  he  does  occa¬ 
sionally  for  Collier’s  magazine. 

Hollenbeck  lifted  this  example 
from  Bainbridge  (Hollenb^k 
talking) : 

“When  we  started  gasoline  ra¬ 
tioning,  Mr.  Maury  wrote  in  the 
News,  to  quote:  ‘The  gasoline 
shortage  is  a  phony,  created  by 
Secretary  Ickes.  .  .  .’  For  Col¬ 
lier’s,  he  wrote  this,  to  quote: 
‘Let’s  cooperate  and  cooperate 
gladly.  .  .  .  And  let’s  not  be  mis¬ 
led  by  any  nonsense  about  this 
oil  shortage  being  a  political 
question.’ 

“Or  these:  in  the  News,  he’s 
against  feeding  Europe:  in  Col¬ 
lier’s  he’s  for  it;  in  Collier’s  he 
has  been  an  internationalist,  in 
the  News  an  isolationist.” 

Telephoned  for  his  reaction, 
Maury  told  Hollenbeck  “with  a 
chuckle  that  he’d  enjoyed  the 
(Bainbridge)  articles,  which  is 
pretty  broadminded  at  that.” 

Others  stung  by  CBS’s  second 
view  of  the  press  were:  News¬ 
week,  which  had  given  Hollen¬ 
beck  “a  nice  pat”  on  the  head 
for  the  first  program  but  had 
itself  gone  off  the  beam  on  the 
New  York  “luxury  relief”  story, 
according  to  Hollenbeck;  the 
World-Telegram,  which  reported 
a  “human  fiy”  on  the  Hotel 
Astor  as  a  publicity  stunt,  not 
saying  for  whom,  while  at  the 
same  time  carrying  an  ad  for 
the  Yankee  Stadium  rodeo — the 
“whom”:  Cecelia  Ager  of  PM, 
who  did  a  “chaotic  job”  of  re¬ 
viewing  a  movie. 

Praise  was  accorded  Charles 
Grutzner  of  the  New  York 
Times  for  his  stories  on  the  sub¬ 
way  labor  crisis;  H.  I.  Phillips 
for  his  humor  column  in  the 
Sun  on  the  Russians’  going  in 
for  sponsored  radio;  and  the 
Herald  Tribune  for  Joseph  New¬ 
man’s  story  from  Moscow  about 
Russian  censorship. 

■ 

New  Equipment  In 

Opelika,  Ala. — Difficulties  in 
publishing  the  Opelika  Daily 
News,  recently  damaged  by  fire, 
have  been  eased  by  the  installa¬ 
tion  of  a  new  Blue  Streak  Mas¬ 
ter  Model  31  and  Model  5  Lino¬ 
types.  Walter  H.  Wilson,  Sr., 
and  William  C.  Wear,  Jr.,  pub¬ 
lishers,  are  using  7V4-point  Ionic 
No.  5,  with  Bold  Face  No.  2,  as 
a  body  or  text  type.  Linotype 
Erbar  Medium  Condensed  has 
been  adopted  as  a  new  head¬ 
dress. 
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continued  from  page  10 

grandson  of  Medill,  now  editor 
and  publisher,  who  became  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Tribune  Company 
March  1,  1911,  later  serving  as 
co-publisher  along  with  the  late 
Capt.  Joseph  M^ill  Patterson, 
his  cousin  and  former  publisher 
of  the  New  York  News,  has  been 
direct  head  of  the  paper  since 
1919.  (See  E&P,  March  8,  p. 
11).  His  colorful  militant  lead¬ 
ership  for  the  past  36  years  is 
the  underlying  theme  of  the 
Tribune’s  modern  history  re¬ 
corded  in  the  Centennial  section. 

Directors  Listed 

Besides  Col.  McCormick,  pres¬ 
ent  directors  of  the  Tribune 
Company  are  Eleanor  M.  Pat¬ 
terson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  since  1937  and  chairman 
of  the  New  York  News;  Mrs. 
Peter  (Ruth  McCormick)  Miller, 
president  of  the  La  Salle  (Ill.) 
News-Tribune,  daughter  of  the 
late  Ruth  Hanna  McCormick 
Simms,  former  owner  of  the 
Rockford  ( Ill. )  Newspapers:  Al¬ 
fred  Cowles,  son  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  H.  Cowles.  Medill  contem¬ 
porary  and  later  publisher  of 
Spokane  ( Wash. )  Spokesman- 
Review  and  Chronicle,  Dr.  Henry 
D.  Lloyd. 

Also  Elbert  M.  Antrim,  Trib¬ 
une  business  manager;  Louis  H. 
Rose,  director  of  circulation; 
C.  M.  Campbell,  advertising 
manager;  J.  Loy  Maloney,  man¬ 
aging  editor;  and  J.  Howard 
Wood,  auditor  and  controller  of 
the  company. 

Nearly  one  full  page  in  the 
Centennial  section  is  devoted  to 
Tribune  veterans  in  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  the  newspaper,  with 
a  special  story  on  Arthur  Sears 
Henning,  dean  of  the  nation's 
Washington  correspondents,  old¬ 
est  reporter  on  the  Tribune  in 
term  of  employment,  and  for 
the  last  33  years  chief  Washing¬ 
ton  correspondent. 

An  inferesting  human  interest 
feature  is  that  by  Frank  Hughes, 
who  was  given  the  almost  im¬ 
possible  assignment  to  “go  back 
and  live  in  Chicago  of  100  years 
ago.”  Hughes  “vaults  back 
through  time”  and  tells  what  he 
saw,  what  he  did  and  what  hap¬ 
pened  in  “Old  Chicago,  1847.” 

How  Field  Got  Started 

Coming  down  to  modern  times, 
the  Centennial  history  recalls 
how  President  Roosevelt  was  in¬ 
volved  in  the  birth  of  Marshall 
Field’s  Chicago  Sun.  The  Trib¬ 
une  account  follows  in  part: 

“The  hitherto  untold  story  of  ' 
the  founding  of  Field’s  Chicago 
organ  involves  two  other  Chi¬ 
cago  newspaper  publishers.  The 
Chicago  Daily  News,  an  out¬ 
standing  newspaper  of  high  and 
honorable  reputation,  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  one  Frank 
Knox  who  lived  in  Boston  and 
published  a  paper  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire. 

“Knox  became  acquainted 
with  Theodore  T.  Ellis  of 
Worcester.  Mass.,  wealthy  manu¬ 
facturer  of  printing  press  equip¬ 
ment.  Knox  persuaded  Ellis  to 
purchase  the  controlling  stock 
interest  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  for  a  rumored  ^.500,000. 
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"The  other  publisher  was  S.  E.  guments,  Mr.  Roosevelt  pondered 
Thomason,  a  former  Tribune  a  while  and  then  his  face  lit  up. 
employe,  who  had  sunk  himself  He  had  the  happy  solution!  Mr. 
in  debt  to  start  a  New  Deal  tab-  Roosevelt  said  that  Field  should 
loid  in  Chicago  called  the  Times,  start  a  full-sized  morning  news- 
"Thomason  at  the  time  was  paper  in  Chicago — not  a  tabloid 
basking  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  favor  — and  that  he  (Mr.  Roosevelt! 


and  made  frequent  visits  to  the 
White  House. 

Roosevelt  Aids  Field 

“Field  also  began  to  see  Mr. 
Roosevelt  frequently,  and  under 
the  urgings  of  his  Russian  psy 
chiatric  mentor,  conceived  the 
idea  that  he  had  a  ‘mission’  in 
the  world.  This,  it  appeared, 
was  to  start  a  New  Deal  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper  in  Chicago.  Field 
thus  began  negotiations  with 
Thomason  to  buy  the  Times. 

“This  suited  Thomason  per 
fectly.  He  figured  he  could  un 
load  the  Times  on  Field,  whose 
social  consciousness  bump  was 
giving  him  so  much  trouble,  pay 
oil  all  the  debts,  pocket  plenty 
of  cash  for  himself,  and  retire 
with  honor. 

“Field,  however,  found  Thom¬ 
ason’s  price  too  high  and  the 
deal  fell  through.  Instead,  Field 
announced  to  intimates  that  he 
wanted  to  start  an  entirely  new 
newspaper  in  the  Chicago  morn 
ing  arena,  then  occupied  exclu 
sively  by  the  Tribune. 

Appeals  to  President 

“Then,  one  day,  Thomason 
heard  from  an  inside  source  that 
Field  was  going  to  start  a  tab¬ 
loid  instead  of  a  full-sized  news¬ 
paper.  Thomason  hit  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  The  Times  was  the  only 
tabloid  in  Chicago.  Field’s  tab¬ 
loid  would  be  invading  Thom¬ 
ason’s  preserves  and  would  com¬ 
pete  with  the  Times  more  than 
it  would  with  the  Tribune. 

“Thomason  fled  to  Washing¬ 
ton  to  see  ‘the  chief,’  Mr.  Roose¬ 
velt.  He  pleaded  that  if  Field 
started  a  morning  tabloid  the 
two  New  Deal  newspapers  would 
be  cutting  each  other’s  throats 
instead  of  trying  to  wreck  the 
Tribune  as  Mr.  Roosevelt  in¬ 
tended.  He  begged  to  be  saved 
from  this  dread  prospect. 

“The  late  President  arranged 
a  conference  and  sat  in  as  media¬ 
tor  between  Thomason  and  Field. 
Thomason  outlined  his  objec¬ 
tions  to  Field’s  tabloid  idea. 
Knox  was  not  present  at  this 
conference,  being,  it  is  said,  in 
Chicago.  However,  he  figures 
later  in  the  story. 

“After  listening  to  all  the  ar- 


would  get  Frank  Knox  to  let 
Field  print  it  on  the  presses  of 
Knox’s  Chicago  Daily  News.” 

Another  account  deals  with 
abortive  efforts  of  certain  Cana¬ 
dian  newspapers  to  “punish”  the 
Tribune,  because  of  its  unpopu¬ 
lar  editorials  concerning  the 
British  empire,  by  forcing  Trib¬ 
une  paper  mills  into  wartime 
proration  with  other  Canadian 
newsprint  manufacturers. 

Newsprint  Supply  Saved 

“Fortunately,  the  more  re 
sponsible  and  intelligent  news¬ 
paper  editors  of  Canada  were 
quick  to  sense  this”  (effort  to 
control  editorial  policy  by  cut 
ting  off  the  paper’s  newsprint 
supply),  stated  the  Tribune. 
“Newspaper  publishers  in  the 
United  States  naturally  became 
alarmed  at  the  prospect  of  being 
supplied  with  newsprint  only  so 
long  as  their  editorial  opinion 
met  the  approval  of  the  pro 
British  element  in  Canada. 

"Roy  Howard,  president  of 
Scripps-Howard  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  owner  of  a  chain  of  news 
papers,  wrote  a  letter  to  Charles 
Vining  of  the  Canadian  News 
print  association  in  which  he 
.discussed  attacks  on  the  Chicago 
Tribune  he  had  seen  in  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star,  and  dwelt  very  frank 
ly  upon  the  threat  to  frei^om  of 
the  press  which  the  Canadian 
campaign  against  the  Tribune 
forecast. 

“  ‘Col.  McCormick  and  I  are 
longtime  acquaintances,  but  we 
are  in  no  sense  intimates,’  How¬ 
ard  wrote.  ’Not  infrequently,  in 
fact,  generally,  our  editorial 
viewpoints  are  far  apart.  But 
one  thing  I  do  have  in  common 
with  him,  and  I  think  the  Mont¬ 
real  Star  may  find  95%  of  the 
American  press  similarly  aligned. 
That  is  objection  to  any  force, 
whether  it  be  advertisers,  bank¬ 
ers,  or  politicians;  our  govern¬ 
ment  or  any  other  government 
putting  pressure  on  any  Amer¬ 
ican  newspaper,  great  or  small, 
in  an  attempt  to  influence  its  edi 
torial  expression. 

“  ‘I  know  nothing  whatever 
about  the  print  paper  business 
or  the  Chicago  "rribune’s  rela 
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tion  to  the  business.  Rut,  J 
have  been  throughout  my 
newspaper  career,  I  am 
always  keenly  interested  in  J 
moting  in  every  way  the  bJ 
common  interests  and  coin3 
objectives  of  the  entire  KntJ 
speaking  world. 

“  ‘I’m  bound  to  say  that  if 
properly  interpret  the  Star’i  ed 
torial,  it  is  advancing  a  line  i. 
thought  that,  carried  to  its  J 
ical  conclusion,  is  likely  to 
suit  in  a  lining  up  of  the 
ican  press  behind  the  rhi»J 
Tribune  and  its  iin>i.|nip  J 
right  to  express  its  own  edit^ 
convictions.  If  such  a  lineJ 
were  forced,  it  would,  in  d 
opinion,  be  most  dii^vaoh 
geous  to  the  good  will  wliid 
both  you  and  I  are  interested 
seeing  maintained. 

“  ‘Regardless  of  whether 
agreement  or  disagreement  widi 
Col.  McCormick’s  views  [andtM 
odds  are  in  favor  of  my  tJIJ 
in  disagreement]  I,  for  one,wou3 
unhesitatingly  join  with  him  in 
any  fight  necessary  to  circumi 
vent  any  attempt  from  u]| 
source  seeking  by  any  means  Id 
curtail  or  inhibit  his  freedom  j 
editorial  expression.  In  this  at 
titude  I  reflect  what  I  belie 
would  be  the  attitude  of  all  ini' 
portant  American  publisben  I 
hope  means  can  be  found  to  prtl 
vent  the  raising  of  any  sudfl 
issue.  .  .  .’ 

“This  forthright  letter  was  (ol 
lowed  by  an  editorial  in  Eonol 
&  Publisher,  weekly  tra^  mgM 
zine  of  the  American  newspaptil 
industry  widely  read  in  Cana^ 
which  came  out  staum^Iy  id 
support  of  Howard’s  position.  II 
pointed  to  the  shadow  of  fasdsnL 
in  the  campaign  against  thu 
Tribune  and  predicted  that  injl 
retaliation  pro-British  interesH 
might  take  in  Canada  toward  tha 
'Tribune  would  result  in  harm 
Britain’s  cause.” 

(Additional  stories  on  Trilij 
une’s  Centennial  are  on  pagt  Tt'i 


What  It  Takes 
To  Flint  Trib 

Chicago — Here  are  someofthd 
major  items  used  in  producind 
the  Chicago  Tribune  in  a  sin^tj 
year: 

MA.N  POWER 

Mechanical  department  etnpioyei..  1.^ 

Rtisines!!  offices  . 

.Advertisina  department  .  "jl 

Editorial  department  . 

Circutation  department  .  Jj’T 

Ituildina  department  .  '•( 

MATERI.ALS 

Tons  of  newsprint  . _ 

Pounds  of  ink  . 

Kilowatt  hours  of  power . 13.^.®" 

(lallons  of  gasoline  .  JW'Jj 

Tons  of  coal  .  JejJ 

Pounds  of  sine  .  Jj!? 

Pounds  of  brass  .  M.J* 

Pounds  of  copper  . 

Pounds  of  replacement  type  ^ 

metal  .  3M,IW 

Pounds  of  stereotyoe  metal.  .96. OM.Of* 

EQUIPMENT  1^, 

I« 


Press  units 


1.13! 


Upper  half  oi  front  page  ol  on  eorly  iaaue. 


Typesetting  and  material  madines. 
Stereotype  department  machines..  - 
Trucks  and  automobiles 
Typewriters  anil  business  machines  le 

Telephones  . . . 

Paper  carrying  bke  ships . 

OUTPUT 

Printed  pages  . 

.Advertising  lineage  . 

Lines  of  type  composed  . 

Square  inches  of  engravings 
Matrices  for  press  plates.. 

'stereotype  plates  . 

News  stories  . 

Photographs  . 


73.994.0J 
6, 151,000 
JSiOOO 
1.379.jJ 
7M.OOO 
61100 


EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  Jbom  M, 


ill 


Tin.  and  nee  JL,  nee  JL  and  pins  .  .  . 

.  ,  ,  when  a  man  marnes  hiS  trouhie  h  efin.. 


So  goes  the  old  rime. 

But  not  in  New  England.  When  a  man 
marries.  New  England’s  greater  prosperity 
begins.  For  weddings  are  associated  with 
silverware,  and  New  England,  with  6.4% 
of  the  nation’s  population,  produces  49% 
of  the  nation’s  silverware. 

(While  we’re  on  the  subject,  she  also  pro¬ 


duces  24%  of  the  nation's  needles  and  pins 
-and  9%  of  all  the  manufactured  goods.) 

Production  means  payrolls  and  payrolls 
mean  buying  power — power  to  buy  your 
goods.  Why  not  tap  some  of  this  buying 
power  via  New  England’s  old-established 
newspapers,  with  their  3,607,391  coverage 
of  New  England’s  2.201.421  occupied 
dwellings? 


Sett  the  new  IVew  England 
through  Newspapers 


MAlNE-B«nqor  Daily  Nawt  (M). 
NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
MoaHer-Patriot  (E),  Kaana  Santl- 
•al  (E),  Manchattar  Union  Laadar 
UtE). 

VEKMONT-Barra  Tlmat  (E).  Ban- 
alagton  Bannar  (E),  Burlington 
fraa  Prtu  (M). 

IIASSACHUSETTS— Athol  Daily 
Nawi  (B),  Bavarly  Tlmai  (E),  Bolton 
Etaba  |MEE).  Boston  Globa  (S). 
*MlBa  Pm»  (M).  Be^^n  Peal  (S). 

i*IT0R  A  PUILISH  ER  for 


Bolton  Racord  E  Amarlcan  (MEE), 
Bolton  Sunday  Advortlsar  (S), 
Brockton  Entarprlia  E  Tlmai  (E), 
Capa  Cod  Standard-TImai.  Hyan- 
nls  (E),  Fall  RIvar  Htrald  Nawi 
(E).  Rtchburg  Santinal  (E).  Havor. 
hill  Gaxatta  (E),  Lawronca  Eagla- 
Tribuna  (MEE),  Lynn  Itam  (E), 
Naw  Badford  Sunday  Standard- 
TImai  (S),  Naw  Badford  Standard 
Timai  (E),  North  Adami  Transcript 
(E),  PIttsfiald  Barkihira  Eagla  (E), 
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Taunton  Gaiatta  (E),  Waltham 
Nawi  Tribuna  (E),  Worcaitar  Tala- 
gram  and  Evaning  Gaiatta  (MEE). 
Worcaitar  Sunday  Talagram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND— Pawtuckat 
Timai  (E),  Wait  Warwick  Paw¬ 
tuckat  Vallay  Daily  Timai  (E). 
Providanca  Bultatin  (E),  Providanca 
Journal  (M),  Providanca  Journal 
(S),  Woonsockat  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Bridgaport  Poit 


(S),  Bridgaport  Post  -  Talagram 
(MEE),  Danbury  Naws-TImai  (E), 
Hartford  Courant  (M),  Hartford 
Courant  (S),  Hartford  Timas  (E), 
Marldan  Joaraal  (B),  Marldan 
Racord  (M),  Naw  Brttala  Harald 
(E),  Naw  Havaa  Ragistar  (EES), 
Naw  London  Day  (E),  Norwalk 
Hour  (E),  Norwich  lulloNa  and 
Racord  (MEE),  Watarbary  Rapub- 
lican  E  Amaricaa  (MEI),  Watar¬ 
bary  RapaMican  (EES). 


City  Joins  in  Tribune 
Centenary  Celebration 


Chicago  Papers  Say .  . . 


CHICAGO — The  first  100  years 

may  be  the  hardest,  but  a 
Centennial  birthday  is  no  cinch 
either,  according  to  members  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune  staff  who 
planned  the  four-day  Centenary 
which  was  climaxed  here  June 
11  in  a  blaze  of  glory. 

More  than  300,000  people 
gathered  on  Chicago’s  lakefront 
to  witness  the  huge  outdoor 
show,  beginning  at  3  p.m.  and 
continuing  until  late  in  the  eve¬ 
ning.  The  finale  was  a  spectac¬ 
ular  display  of  fireworks,  de¬ 
picting  historical  highlights  of 
the  nation  and  the  Tribune  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  century.  Bad  wea¬ 
ther  had  caused  postponement 
from  Tuesday  night. 

Air  Show 

Included  on  the  Centennial 
program  were  outboard  motor 
races,  a  thrilling  exhibition  of 
the  newest  jet  and  propeller- 
driven  fighting  airplanes  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  a  Venetian 
parade  of  lighted  boats,  com¬ 
munity  singing  by  the  specta¬ 
tors,  plus  aerial  acrobatics  and 
other  special  entertainment. 
The  evening  show  was  touched 
off  with  a  Centennial  salute  of 
100  aerial  bombs. 

The  four  -  day  celebration 
marked  the  culmination  of  six 
months’  planning  by  Tribune 
staff  members,  from  Col.  Robert 
R.  McCormick,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  down  to  electricians  and 
carpenters  who  handled  tech 
nical  details. 

Col.  McCormick  sounded  the 
keynote  of  the  Tribune’s  second 
century  in  his  address  delivered 
before  4.500  members  of  the 
“Tribune  family”  gathered  in 
Medinah  Temple  Saturday  eve¬ 
ning.  June  7.  His  speech  was 
broadcast  over  MBS  as  part  of 
the  one  hour  radio  show.  "The 
Chronicle  of  a  Centur>.” 

Col.  McCormick  stated  he  was 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  all 
of  the  nation’s  most  serious  pre 
dicaments  during  the  past  cen 
tury  have  been  internal.  “So 
the  Tribune  goes  into  its  second 
century  of  struggle,  facing  dan 
gers  to  the  nation  greater  than 
it  ever  faced  before.”  he  de¬ 
clared.  “Enemies  of  the  Re¬ 
public  have  benefited  from  past 
defeats  and  have  developed  new 
techniques. 

“Recognizing  that  the  press  is 
the  chief  protector  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution.  a  general  conspiracy 
has  been  launched  against  it. 
Evil  books  by  miscreants  have 
even  received  favorable  criti¬ 
cism  by  supposedly  respectable 
newspapers.  Pretended  studies 
by  sedition  groups  have  led  to 
efforts  to  subject  our  news¬ 
papers  to  foreign  censorship. 

“All  of  the  vile  pens  of  the 
country  wielded  by  men  unable 
to  earn  a  living  at  literature 
have  been  sold  to  our  detractors. 
Men  too  low  to  obtain  literary 
recognition  of  any  kind  find  the 
air  opened  to  them  by  adver¬ 
tisers  of  improper  commodities. 

“The  Chicago  Tribune  toward 
the  end  of  its  first  century  has 


achieved  the  distinction  of  be¬ 
ing  the  principal  target  for  all 
of  these  correlated  enemies  of 
our  country.  It  goes  into  its 
second  century  as  the  unchal¬ 
lenged  leader  in  the  defense  of 
Americanism.  It  enters  this 
century  stronger  in  resources,  in 
personnel,  in  technical  equip¬ 
ment,  and  in  well-placed  confi¬ 
dence  than  ever  in  its  history. 

“The  second  centenary  of  the 
Tribune  will  see  our  country 
still  victorious  from  all  enemies 
within.  It  has  never  been  seri¬ 
ously  threatened  by  enemies 
without.” 

The  Tribune’s  Centennial  edi¬ 
tion,  described  elsewhere  in  this 
issue,  was  the  journalistic  back¬ 
drop  for  the  anniversary  cele¬ 
bration.  Its  front  page  was  sent 
around  the  world  Monday  night 
by  radio  and  direct  wire  for 
reproduction  in  more  than  50 
newspapers  in  35  foreign  coun¬ 
tries.  (See  E&P,  June  7,  p.  81. 

“A  Century  of  Tribune  Edi¬ 
torials”  was  released  in  booklet 
form,  consisting  of  100  editorials 
from  the  150,000  or  more  writ¬ 
ten  during  the  past  100  years. 

Tribune  Tower  itself  took  on 
the  gala  appearance  of  the  occa¬ 
sion.  bedecked  with  a  colorful 
array  of  38  flags. 

"The  Chronicle  of  a  Century” 
portrayed  the  Tribune’s  rise  to 
greatness  from  the  days  of  Abra¬ 
ham  Lincoln  to  modern  times, 
through  two  world  wars. 


Chicago — Local  newspaper  ed-  institution  may  be  in  any  pjp 
itorial  comment  on  the  Chicago  ticular  phase  of  its  history,  dut  CAT' 
Tribune's  Centenary  ranged  ing  a  hundred  years  it  is  bound 
from  friendly  congratulations  to  to  have  render^  some  valuablt 
a  sour  note  sounded  by  its  service  along  with  everythini 
morning  competitor,  Marshall  else.  So  we  are  glad,  as  a  five  "co 
Field’s  Sun.  year-old  looking  forward  to  its  l 

The  Tribune  concluded  its  own  100th  birthday,  to  congnt  * 
lead  editorial  with  the  asser-  ulate  the  Chicago  Tribune." 
tion:  “It’s  been  a  great  century  The  Chicago  Times,  in  a  good 
and  in  the  course  of  it  we  have  natured  editorial,  referred  to  the  ^ 
learned  a  lot  and  probably  for-  Tribune’s  “golden  years”  from  Se^sp*! 
gotten  a  lot,  too.  But  we  haven’t  1909  to  1912,  when  it  supported  ^  - 
forgotten  how  to  get  all  the  Teddy  Roosevelt’s  progressive  * 
news  and  present  it;  and  we  forces  in  American  political  life  •;  ~ 
haven’t  learned  how  to  play  safe  Said  the  Times: 
in  great  moral  and  political  “We  feel  that  we  may  call  at  ^  boi 
crises.  It  will  have  to  be  that  tention  to  those  golden  years  — ^ 
way  in  the  second  century,  too.”  without  tossing  overalls  in  any 


Knight  Praises  Tribune  chowder,  although  it 

.  takes  a  heap  of  self-control  to 
The  Daily  News  in  a  lead  refrain  from  throwing  a  coupk 


^itorial  ^8ned  by  John  o.  qj  bricks  at  The  Tower  to  pro- 
Knight,  publisher  congratulated  against  somebody's  per 

Col.  Robert  R.  McCormick  and  verted  reference  to  the  late  S  E 
his._^.ociates.  declaring:  Thomason  in  the  Trib's  ronton 


“cciaring.  Thomason  in  the  Trib's  centen 

While  m^any  of  us  frequently  ^tory  about  its  ‘persecutors 


fin^  the  Tribune  s  views  and  Before  he  founded  the  Times  — 
opinions  unpalatable  and  at  var-  ^r.  Thomason  was  business  » 
lence  with  our  own  full  cr^it  manager  of  the  Tribune-1918 


must  be  accorded  Col.  McCor-  1927.  His  hundreds  of  friends 


mick’s  courage  and  singleness  of 
purpose. 


in  all  departments  of  the  Trib  1^^ 
une  know  his  character  so  well  l.ioim. 


“Few  Arnerican  newspapers  igg^g  this  canard  to  V 


have  fought  as  vigorously  to  their  sense  of  justice. 


preserve  our  tpditional  free-  ..^he  golden  years  of  the  Trib 
dom  of  expression.  No  other  started  in  1909  with  its  fight 
American  newspaper  publisher  against  control  of  federal  gov 
has  been  the  target  of  as  much  gmment  by  and  for  the  rich, 
abuse  and  character  assassina-  Then  for  the  first  time,  the  Trib 
tion  from  critics  who,  in  many  discovered  that  the  written  de 
instances  enter  the  arena  with  ^jrg  of  Joseph  Medill  that  the 
unclean  hands.  .  .  .  We  salute  newspaper  always  should,  be  a 
the  Chicago  Tribune  and  its  ‘nartv  organ’  was  aeain.st 


.,uv  w  -  it.  L  .  ‘party  organ’  was  against  the  I  -™- 

publisher  as  they  embark  upon  welfare  of  the  country.  It  was  Iijll 


Reception  and  Banquet  second  century  of  an  excit  making  the  rich  richer  and  the  IpiMiih 


On  Sunday  evening.  3.500  Chi¬ 
cagoans  and  other  invited  guests 
attended  a  reception  given  by 
Col.  McCormick  in  Tribune 
Tower.  A  continuous  showing 
of  the  new  technicolor  film. 
"Trees  to  Tribunes,”  was  run  in 
the  main  audience  studio  of 
WGN  for  entertainment  of 
guests,  who  also  toured  the 
Tribune  plant. 

Monday  night,  civic  leaders 
of  Chicago  staged  a  huge  ban¬ 
quet  in  the  grand  ballroom  of 
the  Stevens  Hotel  to  honor  the 
Tribune  and  Col.  McCormick. 

Col.  McCormick  recalled  that 
he  was  the  only  one  left  of  the 
group  of  young  men  who  took 
over  the  Tribune  with  him.  Men¬ 
tioning  the  late  Joseph  M.  Pat¬ 
terson.  Max  Annenberg.  William 
Field,  Bert  Macfarland  and  Dan 
McMahon.  “I  am  speaking  for 
them  and  representing  them,”  he 
said. 

“Time  was  when  only  people 
of  English  ancestry  were  thought 
to  be  competent  to  write  edi¬ 
torials.  Among  our  editorial 
writers  are  two  Jews,  one  Cath¬ 
olic  and  several  heretics.  This 
does  not  mean  that  they  were 
selected  for  those  beliefs. 

“I  want  to  say  one  thing  about 
the  editorial  writers,  which  they 
won’t  agree  with,  and  that  is 
they  are  not  always  right.  I 
have  the  assent  of  Mayor  Ken- 
nelly  in  that  expression.  But 
views  must  be  expressed.  They 
must  be  talked  out  so  that  errors 
can  be  found.” 


ing.  meteoric  and  controversial  poor  poorer.  So  said  the  Trib.  ] 
journalistic  adventure.  “Onward  into  1912  the  Trib 

Sun’s  Sour  Note  became  a  leader  of  the  progres- 

From  the  Sun  came  the  only  sive  forces  of  the  nation  in  the 
sour  note  of  editorial  expres-  revolt  against  the  Republican 


Sion.  The  Sun  said;  '  alliance  with  unbridled  wealtii  ™ 

"You  can’t  expect  us  to  be  Teddy  Roosevelt  was  the  Trib's  _ 

wholly  unaware  of  the  carefully  bearer.  It  cried  out  against 
engineered  hoopla  around  town  the  monopolists— the  ‘criminal  1!^ 

_ rviH  /\f*t#ani*7orc  ’  \roc  thA  (2/ 


this  week  in  honor  of  a  certain  oid  organizers.’  yes,  even  the 
100th  anniversary.  Our  feel-  commercial  anarchists’  who  had 
ings  are  mixed.  What  we  think  grabbed  the  wealth  of  the 
of  most  of  the  Tribune’s  policies  nation  .  .  .  ’ 
everybody  knows.  Yet  we  do 

sort  of  respect  anything  that  ,  1  w  1  I 

gets  to  be  a  hundred,  and  we  AHc  I 

are  ready  to  admit  that  no  XTUa  | — 

matter  how  badly  misused  an  SITUATION  WANTED 


IvNEWS! 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEERS 
There  is  live  news  value 
In  the  list  of  hne  References 
we  could  give  on  request. 


SITUATION  WANTED  , 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time — $.50  per  line  Tibln 

4  times — .40  per  line  per  insertion 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

I  time — $1.00  per  line  ^ 

2  times — .90  per  line  per  insertioo 


Many  of  them  are  the  largest  4  times — .80  per  line  per  iniertioii  Ij^^ 


plants  in  America  and  all  3  lines  minimum 

•T.'srfS'r-'"”  a; 

mantling,  erecting,  servicing,  words,  one  . 

moving  and  engineering.  Forms  close  Wednesday 

These  references  are  from  There  is  an  additional  charge  of  u  JOSS 
the  specialized  trades  served  cents  for  the  use  of  a  Box  numbir  01  oio  s 
— Web,  Stereotype,  Cylinder,  each  order.  jj-.* 


Job  Press,  Offset  and  Book-  forward  all  mail  received  is  is- 


binding. 

I  SERVICE  NATIONWIDE 


CINTRI- AMMON  CO  .i.e 

OlvisoON  or  ccoomi  thucrioao  co..  imc  I 

97f>SM  WA9HINOTON  STfISCT  •  NCW  YORK  J 


.  IfUeiimitL  im  lL$  , 


swer  to  box  numbers.  Mail  to  ^ 
called  for  at  this  office  will  be  ssU 
30  days  only.  _  <»i  i 

WHEN  ANSWERING  BLIND  m  biu 
please  address  them  as  Jjl 

Number.  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  1^5 
Broadway,  New  York  18,  N.  T. 


PUBLISHER  for  JuM  M,  IW?  ID| 


CUSSIFIED  ADVUTISING  RATES 
are  lieted 

OB  tke  opposite  pafe. 

'  newspaper  brokers 

l^iBLK  UA.NliLIAU,  buyiiiiJ,  sell- 
at.  mergers  dailies  or  weeklies,  any¬ 
where  in  leases  or  tioiles. 

Us  Feigtiner  Agency,  Box  52,  Alt. 
PleMsnt,  Michigan. 

"TOATIDEXTIAL  i.nfokmation 
Daily  Newspaper  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
jAT  BRO'I'HERS,  Binghamton.  N.  Y. ! 
PrtiblUhed  IBl-t.  Xiwspapers  bought] 
Ind  sold  without  publicity. _ j 

v.wjptpers  bought,  sold,  appraised.  I 
I  PARKER  LIKKI.Y  &  CO. 
Shelton  Hotel  Mezzanine 
New  York  17,  X.  A'. 

iOlTHERX  CALIFOKXIA  PAPERS 
J.  R.  Gabbert.  35  years  a  publisher. 
Boi  512,  Riverside.  California. 

h  Jt  Sound  inve.stno'iits  in  selected 
Piblifulion  Properties.  fi25  Market 
>;  San  Franoiseo  5,  California.  , 

“RADIO  STATIONS  FOR  SALE~  I 

RADIO  STATION' 

For  Sale 

Box  7476,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

DAILY  FOR  SALE 
California  daily,  grossing  over  $100M. 
ifls  )20M,  is  for  sale  because  jaart- 
>»n  disagree.  We  want  out.  Priced 
lor  quick  sale — $5.>M,  half  cash,  bal- 
essy  terms  if  proper  credit  risk 
■hovn.  First  come,  first  served. 
Cnique  operation  in  specialty  field. 
CP.  wire:  Plenty  paper:  no  plant 
oat  cheap  printing.  Write  box  7482, 
Editor  i  Publisher. 


MECJUPUCAL  EQUIPMENTJ^OR  SALE 

TO  SELL  OR  BUY  XEWlSPAPERj 
Presses  write  George  O.  Heffelnian. 
406  West  Pico,  Los  Angeles  15,  Calif,  j 

DUPLEX  ~  1 

METROPOLITAN  PRESS  | 

TWO  16  PAGE  UNITS 
EXTRA  COLOR  CYLINDER  ' 

COMPLETE  STEREO  j 

AC  MOTOR  DRIVE 

22%"  CUT-OFF  : 

Available  July  I  st 
BEN  SHULMAN 

118  E.  40th  St.,  New  York  City  i 

NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 
Stand.ird  Quality,  32-pound  base  News- 
l>rini.  15",  19",  20",  21',  22',  24',  27', 
28"  jumbo  rolls.  Also  24  x  36  sheets 
in  carload  lots — Wire  or  phone  your 
requirements:  Alfred  Horn,  79  Wall 
Street,  N.  Y.  C.,  Phone:  HAnover 
2-0165. _ 

GOSS  Unitube  Newspaper  Folder — 
22 %"  cut-ofF.  Perfect  condition;  40,- 
000  maximum  speed  per  hour.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Best  offer  takes. 
May  be  inspected  in  Chicago.  Address 
Box  7362,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ONE  5-DECK  double  width  Goss  pr^ss 
—complete  with  compensating  rollers 
for  color.  100  H.  P.,  220  V.-A.  C.,  ^ 
drives  with  control  boards  and  paper 
hoist.  Bargain.  G.  R.  Benedict.  Evans¬ 
ville  Printing  Corporation,  Evansville. 
Indiana. 


BUY— TRADE— SELL 


Tubular  Plate  Presses 
8-Page  Flatbeds 
Rotaries,  2  Plates  Wide 


'«““1,e^bought'wtth°$50ofoo7?i  Da-mes. 

111.000,000  down  payment.  Balance  It'NUM  r'DICCiTLJC 

.;bcnl  terms.  Address  Box  7467,  JWniN  (ctKlt-t-|  I  Mb  L-U. 

Editor  i  Publisher.  Tf  E-  42nd  St.,  New  York  17. 


ItCHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR 

GOSS  DOUBLE  FOLDER“~ 

with  Upper  Formers 
22  %"  Cut-Off 
Inspection  by  Appointment 
Also:  Economy  Tiering  Mch.,  DC 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 

4126  N.  Sheridan  Road 
_ Chicago  13 


^  Composing  Room  Saws; 
44"  National  Automatic  Power 
filers,  one  week  delivery.  Thomas 
;  Hill  Co.,  120  West  42nd  St.,  New 
-  *  18.  (Plant  at  Stamford,  Conn.) 
SCOTT  POLDER^M%"  cut- 


32-PAGE  HOE  2|i^  CUT 
With  Pony  Autopla+e 

-Available  April  1948 

ALBERT  FARGO  BROWN 


MECHASICAlEQUlPMESTFORSALE  iiJcTRICAL-SERVICE - 

GO.SS  4  I  nits  .At;  Drive  23  9,16" 

eut  off.  Available  now  *28  000  eash.  I  MOTOR  REPAIRS.  REBUILDING, 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


IT  TOOK  a  column  by  Bob 

Considine  of  INS  to  remind  iis 
that  just  a  year  ago  we  were 
passing  through  the  Golden 
Gate  aboard  the  good  ship  Ap¬ 
palachian  en  route  to  the  atomic 
bomb  experiments  at  Bikini.  It 
was  an  experience  we  will  never 
forget,  but  so  much  has  hap¬ 
pened  in  the  year  just  passed 
that  we  completely  overlooked 
the  anniversary. 

We  mention  it  now  for  two 
reasoas:  1.  one  person  is  at¬ 
tempting  to  keep  alive  the  criti¬ 
cism  of  the  press  that  arose  at 
that  time;  2.  David  Lilienthal’s 
repeated  insistence  that  the 
press  more  adequately  dissemi¬ 
nate  and  interpret  the  facts  con¬ 
cerning  atomic  energy. 

Readers  of  this  column  will 
recall  the  mild  storm  that  arose 
over  charges  of  undignified  ac¬ 
tions  of  press  representatives 
following  the  first  test.  It  was 
pretty  much  a  tempest  in  a  tea¬ 
pot. 

Bruce  Thomas,  who  was 
aboard  the  press  ship  supposedly 
accredited  to  the  Brush-Moore 
Newspapers  which  denied  auth¬ 
orization  for  such  accreditation, 
is  currently  on  a  lecture  tour 
describing  the  atomic  experi¬ 
ments  and  incidentally  malign¬ 
ing  the  press.  His  criticism  of 
the  correspondents  is  unwar¬ 
ranted  and  untrue.  He  attempts 
to  perpetuate  the  slur  that  most 
of  the  correspondents  wrote 
Uieir  eye  witness  of  the  phe¬ 
nomenon  days  before  the  event. 
“Only  six  or  seven  correspond¬ 
ents  wrote  on  that  day,"  he 
states. 

Navy  records  will  reveal,  and 
it  was  reported  in  E  &  P,  that 
the  communications  facilities  of 
the  Appalachian  transmitted 
220,000  words  of  press  to  the 
States  in  24  hours  after  the 
bomb  drop.  The  rated  capacity 
of  the  ship  was  200,000  words. 
This  correspondent  can  testify 
that  every  newspaper  reporter, 
and  practically  every  magazine 
writer  with  a  deadline  to  make, 
wrote  considerable  copy  on  that 
day.  It  would  have  been  a 
physical  impossibility  for  “six 
or  seven”  correspondents  to 
write  that  much  wordage.  And 
it  can’t  be  argued  that  the  file 
represented  previously  prepared 
stuff  because  the  ship  trans¬ 
mitted  200,000  words  of  advance 
stuff  on  the  day  previous  to  the 
drop. 

Among  other  things,  Thomas 
regales  his  audience  with  an 
“eyewitness”  account  of  the  sec¬ 
ond,  under  water  explosion.  He 
was  no  longer  in  the  area  at 
that  time. 

«  *  * 

AT  least  one  newspaper,  prob¬ 
ably  many  others,  have  ful¬ 
filled  David  Lilienthal's  request 
that  the  press  educate  the  public 
on  the  facts  of  atomic  energy. 
The  Chairman  of  the  U.  S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  in 
addressing  the  April  meeting  of 
the  American  Society  of  News¬ 
paper  Editors,  said; 

“What  our  course  shall  be  in 


the  development  of  this  porten¬ 
tous  discovery  will  depend  upon 
how  important  forward  strides 
in  atomic  development  appear 
to  the  American  people,  depend 
upon  how  well  the  whole  Amer¬ 
ican  people  understand  the  es¬ 
sential  facts,  understand  the 
human  implications  of  this  dis¬ 
covery. 

“How  well  the  people  under¬ 
stand  depends  largely  upon  our 
institutions  of  location  and 
communication — the  schools,  the 
universities,  the  churches  and 
religious  organizations,  the  radio 
and,  most  of  all,  the  press.”  He 
proposed  “a  great  and  sustained 
program  of  education  at  the 
grass  roots  of  every  community.” 

Mr.  Lilienthal  said  almost  the 
same  thing  to  the  recent  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Inland  Daily  Press 
Association. 

The  New  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  has  taken  him  literally  and 
done  something  extra-curricular 
about  it.  Two  days  after  the 
suggestion  to  the  ASNE  the  HT 
carried  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers  on  the  atom,  written  by 
Peter  Kihss.  Previously  in 
February  the  paper  had  car¬ 
ried  a  24-nation  summary  on 
international  atomic  activity, 
written  by  Mr.  Kihss. 

The  Herald  Tribune  has 
brought  all  that  material  up- 
to-date  and  published  it  in  a 
small  booklet,  “The  Atom — 
Man's  Hope?  Man’s  Horror?” 
It  is  being  distributed  through 
the  paper’s  information  service. 

Kihss  has  been  covering  the 
UN  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
for  almost  a  year,  ever  since 
it  started  to  function.  Through 
the  question  and  answer  style 
his  articles  cover  scientific  and 
political  aspects  of  atomic  con¬ 
trol.  America’s  role  in  the 
atomic  future,  etc.  He  also  pre¬ 
sents  a  world  picture  of  atomic 
activity,  describing  what  24  na¬ 
tions  are  now  doing  in  the  way 
of  atomic  study  and  research, 
including  their  quests  for  uran¬ 
ium. 

The  subject  is  vital — there  is 
no  doubt  about  that.  Other 
newspapers  undoubtedly  have 
published  material  which  could 
be  compiled  in  such  a  form  for 
their  readers.  Others  might 
want  to  borrow  ( with  permis¬ 
sion)  some  of  the  material  pub¬ 
lished  elsewhere.  The  booklet 
is  a  swell  idea  to  wrap  up  the 
subject  completely  in  one  pack¬ 
age  for  the  readers  who  find  it 
impossible  to  follow  or  keep  up 
with  day  to  day  developments. 

*  *  * 

LAST  WEEK  E&P  printed  the 

complete  text  of  CBS’s  first 
program  in  the  new  series,  re¬ 
viewing  the  press.  The  com¬ 
mentator  spent  considerable 
time  deploring  the  treatment 
given  the  current  relief  “scan¬ 
dal”  by  New  York  newspapers. 
Aside  from  the  fact  that  the 
story  might  have  been  over¬ 
played  or  there  might  have  been 
some  inaccuracies,  as  the  broad¬ 
cast  charged,  it  seemed  to  us 
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relations  manager,  of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  Paul  E  Schrama, 
American  Weekly;  and  Gil  Sheehan,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-lounii 
and  Times.  Hosts  were  14  members  of  Hickerson's  New  York  sloi 


the  commentator  based  most  of 
his  reasoning  on  the  debatable 
point  of  whether  there  is.  or 
was,  a  relief  “scandal”  or  not. 
But  that's  old  stuff  now. 

The  second  broadcast  in  the 
series  sounded  much  better  and 
more  “on  base”  than  the  first. 
It  is  reviewed  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  E&P  editorially  wel¬ 
comed  the  program  last  week. 
It  appears  that  with  practice  the 
CBS  writing  staff  will  iron  out 
the  kinks. 

The  latest  program  led  off 
with  a  brief  resume  of  a  New 
Yorker  “profile”  on  Reuben 
Maury,  editorial  writer  of  the 
New  York  Daily  News.  The  au¬ 
thor  had  discovered  that  Maury 
also  wrote  editorials  for  Col¬ 
lier’s.  He  cited  examples  where 
Maury  had  written  one  opinion 
for  the  News  and  an  opposing 
one  for  the  magazine.  These 
were  quoted  on  the  broadcast 
which  said:  “For  people  who 
read  both  Collier’s  and  the 
News,  it’s  perhaps  a  fortunate 
thing  that  ^itorials  aren’t  usu¬ 
ally  signed:  to  read  Mr.  Maury 
of  Collier’s  might  be  somewhat 
upsetting  after  reading  Mr. 
Maury  of  the  News.” 

It  would  be  our  guess  that 
not  one  in  a  thousand  News  or 
Collier’s  readers  has  any  knowl¬ 
edge  who  writes  the  editorials. 
That  also  holds  for  most  other 
large  publications.  What’s  more, 
few  of  them  care.  To  them 
the  opinions  expressed  in  the 
editorial  columns  are  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  the  newspaper,  not  of  an 
individual  writer.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  The  editorial  opin¬ 
ions  usually  are  those  consistent 


with  the  policy  of  the  paper 
which  must  have  some  cori:* 
tency  and  uniformity  of  thouai^ 
and  reasoning  or  the  publicati  f 
is  without  character.  It  makei 
no  difference  who  writes  them. 

■ 

S.  H.  Rich  Dies  at  90; 
Edited  Daily  67  Years 

Brockton,  Mass.  —  S.  Heak 
Rich,  90.  president  and  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Brockton  fi 
terprise  and  Times,  died  June  I 
at  his  home  here.  He  had  beta 
managing  editor  since  he  help«l 
start  the  newspaper  67  yea;* 
ago.  I 

Born  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  '!i 
Heath  later  moved  to  Nantuck-i 
Mass.,  with  his  father,  a  sea  ca; 
tain.  He  learned  the  prime' 
trade  and  went  into  new.spapi 
work  in  1876. 

After  working  in  Provide-: 
R.  I.,  Boston  and  Cincinnati.: 
returned  to  Nantucket,  wkt 
with  Isaac  H.  Folger,  he  put 
the  Island  Review,  a  weekly 

With  Mr.  Folger,  he  boa; 
the  weekly  Brockton  Adci  i 
in  1878.  A  year  later,  with  .t 
bert  H.  Fuller,  he  founded 
Enterprise  as  a  weekly.  It  b 
came  a  daily  in  1880. 


Two  Opals  Billed 

Berkeley,  Calif.— Two  Op- 
both  advertising  managers. « 
appear  on  the  California 
paper  Advertising  Managers.! 
sociation  program  here  June  - 
29.  They  are  Opal  Sha.";: 
Santa  Fe  (N.  M.)  New  Mei.: 
and  Opal  Mineham.  Ven:. 
(Calif.)  Star-Free  Preu 


IN  THE  GRADUATION  GU 

It  is  amazing  how  many  of  the 
learn  -turing  school  and  college  dsjri,  f<°< 
become  blurred  by  time.  New  sniwm 
ancient  questions  require  recheckinf. 
Haskin  Information  Service,  WstkinT 
D.  C.,  is  a  newspaper  feature  with  e»p  * 
gown-diploma  record  for  putting 
right— when  they  were  wrong. 

r/ie  Hammond  Tima*  ( £-36^70; 
hoM  rantwtd  it*  eontraet  for  iht  n" 
Service, 
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EDITOR  A  PUILISHERfor  Jim  K 


HOW  TO  MEASURE  PROGRESS 


Proc.rkss  isn't  so  elusive.  It  happens 
when  a  I.inot\  pe  Inspector  puts  a  ma¬ 
trix  under  a  microscope.  When  vou  cast 
a  t\  pe  slug.  W’hen  the  printing  press 
makes  an  impression.  Progress  is  just  a 
step  forw  ard. 

When  you  consider  the  evolution  of 
the  Linotype  over  the  past  sixtv  years, 
you  begin  to  understand  how  many 
steps  it  takes  to  mark  achievement.  Typ¬ 
ical  of  nian\-  letters  which  we  receive, 
the  following  ijuotation  shows  how 


you,  the  Linotype  user,  become  the 
true  index  of  our  progress. 

"The  installation  of  a  tie^d'  lilnc  Streak 
Model  29  has  hron^ln  about  a  large  saving 
in  our  co/n position.  In  this  day  of  rotinding 
comers,  it  novc  seenis  almost  impossible  to 
turn  out  our  n'ork  vcithout  it.  Our  oper¬ 
ators  speak  highly  of  its  ease  of  operation 
and  vee  heartily  recounnend  it  to  anyone 
planning  the  addition  of  this  type  of  equip- 
mmt  to  his  plant'.' 


MF.RCKM  HAI.KR  LINOTYPK  COMPANY 
29  RYFRSON  STRF.FT,  RR<H)KI.YN  5,  NFW  YORK 


Cuts  the  Cost  of  Coupon  Retur 


The 

Pittsburgh  Press 

We’re  never  in  doubt  about  The  Press  perform¬ 
ance  in  Pittsburgh.  Happy  advertisers  keep  filling 
our  ears  with  facts  that  we — and  you — like  to  hear. 

For  example,  just  the  other  day  we  talked  with 
an  insurance  company  which  had  recently  used 
identical  run-of-paper  coupon  advertising  in  The 
Press  and  the  second  paper  in  Pittsburgh.  The 
returns  from  The  Press  cost  H  less  per  coupon. 

That’s  not  surprising,  when  you  recall  the  adver¬ 
tising  “firsts”  The  Press  has  won  in  Pittsburgh. 


FIRST 


...IN  RETAIL  ADVERTISING 


SCRIPPS-HOWARD  NEWSPAPERS 

NEW  YORK  .  .  .  WorU-U'tcnm  COlUMBUS Ciliitn  ‘  DENVER Kockv  Mt.  Nmw,  ^ 


NEW  YORK  .  . 

Worfd-Te'egro/n 

COLUMBUS  .  .  . 

.  •  .  .  Cihroft 

DENVER  ... 

.  Rocky  Mt.  Ntwt 

EVANSVaLE . 

.  .  .  fft" 

aEVElAND  .  . 

CINCINNATI  .  .  . 

BIRMINGHAM  , 

HOUSTON . 

,  .  .  Frm 

PITTSBURGH  .  . 

KENTUCKY  .... 

. Poff  ^ 

MEMPHIS  .  . 

Commercia/  Appeal 

FORT  WORTH  .  .  .  . 

.  .  .  FriP 

SAN  FRANQSCO 

Covington  edition,  Cincinnati  Pott 

MEMPHIS  .  . 

•  •  Pr«st-Sci/nifor 

ALBUQUERQUE  .  .  .  . 

.  ,  Tribm 

INDIANAPOLIS  . 

KNOXVILLE  .  .  . 

N«ws-S«nfrW  i 

WASHINGTON  , 

EL  PASO . 

HtnU-h^ 

Nahonoi  Ad¥0rtwng  Deportment  • 

230  Pork  Avonwo 

N*w  York  2^1^^ 

t  Chicogo  •  Son  Froncitco  •  Dofrolf  • 

CinclnnoH  •  Philodolphta 

.  FortKNi* 

f.^r  ■ 


